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THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE CHOU LI AND TSO 

CHUAN TEXTS 

BY 

BERNHARD KARLGREN. 


One of the really great men of Chinese literature was Liu Hin (f 22 A. D.), 
son of Liu Hiang. When the two Liu, father and son, cooperated in arranging 
and registering the documents of the imperial Han archives, they performed a ser- 
vice which has been of paramount value to later generations, not only through 
the saving of a great number of texts which might otherwise have been lost, 
but also through the purely bibliographical work they carried out. It is, of 
course, difficult to judge the part each of them played in this work, but so 
much is certain that it was the son, Liu Hin, who wrote the definite great book 
catalogue, Ts’i liie, and his influence on scholarship in Eastern Han time was 
considerable: the school which became predominating and whose works have 
been the basis of all later scholarship in China, the Kia K’uei — Ma Jung — 
Cheng Hiian school, goes directly back to Liu Hin. The Kia K’uei chuan of the 
Hou Han shu expressly tells us that “K’uei’s father Huei received (teaching in) 
the Tso shi ch’un ts’iu from Liu Hin and at the same time devoted himself to 
{si “exercised”) the Kuo yii and the Chou kuan” and that K’uei “in everything 
continued the work of his father”. 

One might expect, then, that Liu Hin would have been honoured as a hero of 
the Chinese literature by the scholars of subsequent ages — for it required 
numy centuries before a second and similar book catalogue was produced, and 
most of our bibliographical knowledge about the classical literature we owe 
to him I But just as the great hero in the political evolution of China, Ts’in Shi 
huang ti, has always been a black sheep to the historiographers, so Liu Hin has 
been cavilled at and denounced as a liar and a fraud, a man who forged the 
Chinese classics in order to pave the way for the usurper Wang Mang. 

The cause of this is easy to detect. When, for one reason or other, a text has 
semned suspicious, the critic has put the question: who can have forged this 
snspicious-looking text? And then he traces its history back to the earliest 
source which gives bibliographical data about it; and this will, in many cases, 
necessarily be poor old Liu Hin, because he was the first bibliographer I So he 
was evidently the great scoundrel. 

Liu Hin’s fame as a fraud rests mainly on his alleged forgery of the Chou li 
and the Tso chuan. Both of them are very extensive texts, Exceedingly interesting, 
full of facts, names, titles, data and information about ancient China which, 
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if genuine, are of a tremendous value to the historian and the philologist. It is 
no mean tribute which is paid to Liu Hin’s genius and scholarship, when it is 
assumed that he — besides his extensive bibliographical work — was capable 
of for^ng these two great texts in such a clever way that they were immediately 
accepted by his numerous followers as authentic works of the venerable Chou age! 
It is, however, an imputation which, for this very reason, is very unlikely to be 
true. And yet this idea of the execrable Liu Hin as a forger of these great texts 
has been widely spread. That the Chou li was forged by him has been believed 
by considerable numbers of learned Chinese for close upon a thousand years: 
and that the Tso chuan was concocted by Liu Hin is an idea that is more than 
a hundred years old, and one which has been accepted in far from negligible 
circles in China, as well as finding adherents in Europe. 

The task I will set myself in the present paper is to show, by philogical 
materials exlusively, that the story about Liu Hin as a forger of the Chou li 
and the Tso chuan is absolutely untenable, and that these texts are clearly pre- 
Han works. On the Chou li problem I have not entered in any previous work. 
The Tso chuan problem, on the contrary, I have treated extensively in my work 
“On the authenticity and nature of the Tso chuan” (Goteborgs Hogskolas &rs- 
skrift 1926). This paper consisted of two parts. In the first I adduced some 
passages in Si-ma Ts’ien’s Shi ki which are clearly built on the Tso chuan; 
those were, however, few, and it could be argued that they might have belonged 
to some earlier work, now lost, of which the forger had made use when con- 
cocting his Tso chuan. In the second part I made an extensive grammatical 
analysis of the whole of the Tso chuan and showed that it has a peculiar 
grammar of its own which could not have been imagined and carried through 
by a Han time forger. This argument is in itself decisive, and properly it is 
unnecessary to adduce any more proofs. But as there are — and will always 
be — people who, not being linguists themselves, do not sufficiently realize the 
significance and proving force of linguistic facts, it seems to me to be useful to 
add new proof materials of a purely philological kind. This is all the more 
natural, since we can work, in the discussion of the Chou li and the Tso chuan, 
with materials that are to a large extent the same. 

THE CHOU LI. 

About the Chou li, or, as it was called in the earliest times, the Chou kuan 
(“officers of Chou”), we have the following early accounts; 

The Shi ki of Si-ma Ts’ien, chapter Feng shan shu, mentions the Chou kuan in 
two places (Chavannes III, pp. 417, 497). In one of these places there is a 
direct quotation, and we shall see below that it is a strongly contracting and para- 
phrasing rendering, in the usual Si-ma Ts’ien style (cf. On the authenticity etc. 
p. 24) of a passage in the actual Chou li. 
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The Ts’i lue (= Han shu, I wen chi) of Liu Hin: 

**Chou kuan, king, liu p*ien Chou kuan, the canon, 6 books; 

Chou kuan, chuan, si p*ien Chou kuan, the commentary, 4 books. 

A prince of the liu kuo ‘six states’ period, prince Wen of Wei, was very 
fond of antiquity. At the time of the emperor Hiao Wen (179 — 157 B. C.) they 
got hold of a musician of it (i. e. the country Wei^), Tu kung, and presented his 
book [the book he kept] : it turned out to be the chapter Ta si yiie of the section 
Ta tsung po in the Chou kuan. At the time of Wu ti (140 — 87 B. C.) king Hien of 
Ho kien liked the Confucian school, and together with the scholar Mao and others 
he collected what was said of music in the Chou kuan and various writers, and 
made of it the Yiie ki “memorial on music” and presented (to the emperor) the 
dance of eight rows of dancers”. 

The Han shu of Pan Ku, Ho kien Hien wang chuan: After having described 
how the king encouraged the presenting of books, so that he had got a library 
as well equipped as the imperial library, Pan ku continues: “The books which 
king Hien obtained were all old pre-Ts’in books in ancient script, such as Chou 
kuan, Shang shu, Li (rituals), Li ki (annotations on rites), Mencius, Lao tsi ... 
He established doctors for the Mao (version of the) Shi (king) and for the 
Tso shi oh’un ts’iu (= Tso chuan).” 

Ma Jung (t 166 A. D.) ap. Kia Kung-yen: Sii Chou li fei hing (in the Shi san 
king chu su) : “In (the feudal kingdom) Ts’in, from Hiao kung and downwards, 
they used the methods of Lord Shang. Its rule was cruel and contrasting with 
the Chou kuan. Therefore, when Shi huang forbade the keeping of books, he 
especially detested and wanted to exterminate this one. He searched out and 
burned it completely. Therefore it was hidden for a hundred years. Hiao Wu ^) 
first abolished the law against the keeping of books and opened the way for 
(encouraged) the presenting (to the emperor) of books. When it had thus been 
brought out from the wall of a house in the mountains, it was again put into 
the secret store (Imperial archives). The scholars of the five schools*) were not 
allowed to see it. When the emperor Hiao Ch’eng (32 — 7 B. C.) brought forward 
(promoted) talented men, the son of Liu Hiang, Hin, examined and arranged 
the secret books (books of the archives), and it was he who first got hold of it 
and arranged it and put it on the list (the Ts’i liie). But they had lost one book 
of it, the Tung kuan (“winter officers”), and so he completed it by the K’ao 


The text runs: Hiao wen shi te ki yue jen Tu kung, and this has been interpreted 
as “they got hold of a musician of his (the prince of Wei); then this has given rise to yarns 
about this musician as a Methuselah (see the commentary of Yen Shl-ku) who still lived at the 
time of Wen li. Liu Hin evidently has meant simply: a musician of it = the country of Wei 
(where ancient tradition was strong). 

*) It was in reality Huei ti. 

®) I. e. of the Rituals: Kao T’ang, Siao Fen, Hou Ts’ang, Meng K’ing and Tai (Td and Sheng). 
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kung ki. At that time all the sohcdars came forward and attacked it and said it 
was not correct ‘). Only Hin understood (its value).” 

Siin Yiie (f 209 A. D.) (ap. King i k’ao, k. 120 p. lb): “Liu Hin made the Chou 
kuan, 16 p'ien books, into the “Chou li”, and at the time of Wang Mang, Hin 
memorialized the throne to make it a king canonical book and chi po shi 
get doctors appointed for it”. 

Suei shu, King tsi chi: 

“In Han time a Mr. Li got hold of the Chou kuan: Chou kuan is the govern- 
ment system instituted by Chou kung. He presented it to King Hien of Ho kien. 
There was only missing the one chapter tang kuan. King Hien wanted to buy it 
(this chapter) for thousand gold pieces, but could not get it; then he took the 
K’ao kung ki to fill out the (empty) space, so that it all made up 6 chapters, 
and then he presented it.” 

The ancient traditions all agree as to the appearance of the Chou li in the 
time of King Hien of Ho kien. The only divergence of opinion is in regard to 
the K’ao kung ki: some say it was combined with the Chou li already at the 
time of king Hien, others that it was only in Liu Hin’s time. 

Of the fate of the Chou li text immediately after Liu Hin we know inter alia 
that it was commented upon by Tu Tsi-ch’un, Cheng Hing, Cheng Chung and 
Kia K’uei, all in the 1st c. A. D. Of the commentary of Cheng Hing we have 
only a few fragments left from the first three sections (T’ien kuan, Ti kuan, 
Ch’un kuan); of the other three commentaries there are fairly extensive parts 
preserved, and they have been pieced together from ancient quotations (Yu han 
shan fang tsi i shu). 

Of Cheng Hing it is stated in his biography in the Hou Han shu that he became 
Ta chung ta fu in 30 A. D., and that he was a specialist on the Tso shi (Tso 
chuan) and the Chou li. His son, Cheng Chung (Cheng Si-nung) is one of the 
most important expounders of the text. Tu Tsi-ch’un, on the other hand, was 
a direct pupil of Liu Hin’s: (Suei shu. King tsi chi:) “Tu Tsi-ch’un was taught 
it (the Chou kuan) by Liu Hin, and then he taught it (to others)”. Finally, in 
the Kia K’uei chuan of the Hou Han shu it is stated, that Kia K’uei’s father, 
Kia Huei, was taught the Tso shi ch’un ts’iu by Liu Hin and at the same time 
occupied himself with (si) the Kuo yii and the Chou kuan. In the year 76 A. D. 
Kia K’uei was called to court and was entrusted with the writing of a commen- 
tary of the Chou kuan {Chou kuan kie). 

The opinion of Chinese scholars regarding the authorship and age of the Chou li 
has varied extraordinarily. The orthodox thesis, that it was a work of Chou 


It has been said by some critics that this shows that already in Liu*s life time the Chou li 
was considered spurious. This is certainly not so. F e i shi, not right, not correct, means simply 
that they found it did not agree with the statements of other sacred writings, and hence was 
not correct, not orthodox. (Liang K’i-ch’ao, Chinese political thought, p. 27; *Tt was first known 
at the end of the West Han dynasty. Scholars of that time pronounced it spurious**.) 
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kung, sponsored e. g. by Cheng Huan (f 200 A. D.) and upheld by a long row 
of prominent scholars through the ages, was early abandoned by more critical 
heads. Already Ho Hiu (f 182 A. D.) declared it to be a work of the period of 
the warring states (3d c. B. C), and from early times some scholars intimated 
that Liu Hin had made interpolations in it. It was not until Sung time, however, 
that Liu was directly accused of having downrightly concocted the Chou li. 
This accusation was brought forward by the prominent scholar Hu An-kuo 
(t 1138 A. D.) and his son Hu Hung; and it wanted all the prestige of great 
scholars and critics like Chu Hi, Cheng Ts’iao and Ma Tuan-lin, who firmly 
believed in the authenticity of it as a Chou time work, to save it from absolute 
rejection in the learned world. Ma, indeed, tells us, that “of earlier scholars 
half believed in it and half did not”. Down to our days the question has remained 
open. Some of the greatest Chinese scholars of the last centuries have believed 
in the work, since they have expounded it more or less extensively: Mao K’i-ling, 
Wang Nien-sun, YiiYue, Sun I-jang. But faith in it has never been entirely 
restored. Amongst others, the very good scholar Wan Si-ta has devoted a book 
to proving it to be spurious, Yao Tsi-heng in his Ku kin wei shu k’ao states it 
to be a forgery of Liu Hin’s, and K’ang Yu- wei, the notorious politician of 
1898 — who has had a considerable intellectual influence in modern China — 
rejects it utterly, in his Wei king k’ao, as a patent forgery of Liu’s. A mediating 
position takes the great scholar Liang K’i-ch’ao (Chinese political thought p. 27): 
“It is probable that Chou kung was not its author, nor is it entirely the fabri- 
cation of Han scholars. It seems that it is partly a description of the political 
organisation of the emperors Li and Hsuan of the West Han dynasty (misprint 
for West Chou: Li and Siian ruled 878 — 782 B. C.), and partly a description 
of the practices during the ch’un ts’iu and chan kuo periods. To this mixture 
the scholars added their own ideas. This is only a conjecture which ought to 
be verified.” 

The arguments adduced against the authenticity of the text (apart from details; 
there are certainly interpolations in the Chou li) can practically all be summed 
up thus: the goverment system described in the Chou li is very suspect; it does 
not agree with what we know of the administrative system of the Chou from other 
sources. This criticism has already been effectively refuted by the editors of the 
Si k’u ts’uan shu tsung mu: If Liu Hin had forged the book and wanted it 
accepted, why on earth did he deviate on dozens of glaring points from the other 
well-known Chou time works, the Rituals and others? If he wished to help 
Wang Mang, as generally intimated, he could have cheated on those points where 
he could be helpful to his powerful friend, but why should he deviate from the 
accepted tradition on points which were of no earthly use to Wang Mang? The 
discrepancies between the Chou li system and that of other Chou works (it 
must be remembered also that there are strong divergencies betwen those as 
well, e. g. regarding the division of the empire in provinces and zones) speak 
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against the Chou li having been concocted at a time when those works were 
already more or less revered classics. 

This argument goes against the Chou li having been forged as late as the end of 
Western Han time, be it by Liu Hin or somebody else. Against the theory of Liu 
as the forger there is another potent reason. We know that Liu was a fervent 
champion of the Tso chuan (forged by him or not). Now, there are, in the Tso 
chuan, a great number of passages where Li “the rituals” have been quoted, and 
none of them are to be found in the Chou li. If Liu Hin forged the Chou li and 
wanted it accepted, why should he not have inserted some of the Li passages from 
the Tso chuan? For explaining this it would not help to assume that he first for- 
ged the Chou li and then the Tso chuan, for in such a case he would certainly 
have introduced some Chou li passages into the Tso chuan. The only possible way 
out of all this would be to say that Liu first, without knowing anything at all 
about the Tso chuan, forged the Chou li, and then afterwards got to know about 
and became an admirer of a genuine Tso chuan which he could not tamper with 
— an extremely far fetched and imp)ossible explanation. 

As to the controversy between the Chinese critics about the nature of the Chou li 
as a pre-Han work or a work forged in Han time (by Liu or somebody else), I will 
not go into any detailed discussion of it, as I am going to tackle the problem from 
quite another side. 

In the sinological circles of the West, opinions about the Chou li have also been 
very much at variance. Whereas earlier the work was generally accepted, e. g. by 
Ed. Biot ^), Ed. Chavannes and A. Conrady, it has been more and more doubted in 
recent years. I will quote a few examples. 

O. Kiimmel, Ostas. Zeitschr. 1930, p. 291 : „Au6erdem ware es zu iiberlegen, ob 
das Chouli iiberhaupt mit einigem Erfolge zu diesen Untersuchungen (i. e. about 
the archaeology of the Chou epoch) herangezogen werden kann, so lange wir nicht 
ein klares Urteil fiber seine Zuverlassigkeit haben . . . wo eine Kontrolle moglich 
ist, scheint es Pelliot recht zu geben, der in ihm nicht mehr sieht als eine Utopie 
der Han. Dann aber verlohnt es sich kaum, einen so unzuverlassigen Zeugen fiber- 
haupt zu h6ren.“ 

W. Perceval Yetts, Catalogue of the George Eumorphopoulos collection of Chi- 
nese bronzes ... I, 1929, p. 34: “The main body is suspected of being a Han attempt 
to construct an utopian scheme of administration, and the K’ao kung ki section 
may be even later than the Han”. (Let us dispatch this last-mentioned idea at 
once: we have, as stated above, in our hands considerable parts of the commen- 
taries to the Chou li written by Liu Hin’s immediate followers, Tu Tsi-ch’un, Cheng 
Chung and Kia K’uei in the first c. A. D.; and they all treat the K’ao kung ki sec- 
tion just as well as the first five parts. There is no possibility of a doubt that the 


’) Who has made a translation of it (Le Tcheou li, 1851) which for its time was a splendid 
achievement and is still in all essentials quite acceptable. 
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K’ao kung ki was inserted into the Chou li at least not later than the time of Liu 
Hin). 

O. Franke, Geschichte des chinesischen Reiches I, 1930, p. 95, 96: „Dabei darf 
man aber nicht iibersehen, dafi das Chou li erst am Ende der vorchristlichen Zeit 
und zu bestimmten politischen Zwecken zusammengestellt ist . . . Aber die in dem 
Werke bis zum Grotesken durchgefiihrte Organisation kann nur durch die liebe- 
volle Hingabe eines naiven Theoretikers in einer viel spateren Zeit, vielleicht im 
1. Jahrh. v. Chr., wenn nicht noch spater, als politisches Idealgebilde konstruiert 
worden sein. Davon ergibt sich, dafi der Text des Tschou li in seiner heutigen 
Form zwar erst damals niedergeschrieben sein kann, dafi aber alte Nachrichten 
vorhanden gewesen sein miissen, die dem Konstruktor die Grundlage lieferte“. 

The most extensive Western work on the alleged forgery of the Chou li is C. Har- 
lez, Le Tcheou-li et le Shan-hai-king, T’oung Pao 1894. It is nearly exclusively 
a vindication that the system of officials given in the Chou li disagrees with various 
other ancient sources; it is therefore but a repetition of the medieval Chinese cri- 
ticism. 

There are, however, also some modern European sinologues who do not accept 
this idea of the Chou li as a Han time forgery, and among them the greatest con- 
temporary Western authority on the history of ancient China, H. Maspero. He 
writes (La Chine antique 1927, p. XII): “Tcheou li, receuil administratif du IVe 
si^cle a. C., mais ayant subi divers remaniements et interpolations au temps des 
Han.” A quite extensive defense of the Chou li is given by B. Schindler in his Das 
Priestertum im alten China, 1919, pp. 55 — 77. Unfortunately the principal part of 
his argumentation falls to the ground because he operates with a spurious chapter 
of the Shu king. But there are other observations of a considerable value, and, as 
we shall see below, he has adduced some arguments of real importance. 

It is obvious that Maspero’s opinion of the Chou li as a “receuil administratif du 
IVe siecle” is perfectly admissible from the point of view of the content of the 
Chou li. That the organisation scheme described in the Chou li can never have 
existed in all its details, with its highly speculative numerical categories, neither in 
the time of Chou kung nor later, is evident; but this certainly does not prove that 
the work was written “at a much later time” viz. in Han time. During the last cen- 
turies of the Chou era the old feudal organisation was not only in full decay, it 
was to a large extent entirely abolished. The description in this work of how the 
sacred social organisation of the Chou ought to look might just as well have been 
written by a speculative brain about 300 B. C. as three centuries later. A Chinese 
gentlemen of today will find his greatest delight in writing chang-cKeng 
“regulations” of any sort — China ist inundated with chang-cKeng at this 
moment. The Chou li is the fruit of a chang-cKeng writer’s literary pleasures 
— and he may have flourished at any time after the disintegration of the political 
system of the Chou. But it is obvious that it makes an enormous difference to the 
scientific value of the work, if this scholastic catechism was composed in pre-Han 
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time, or if it was concocted some 250 years after the fall of the Chou. In the for- 
mer case it was written at a time when, after all, the Chou civilisation in all its 
concrete details was still alive and flourishing, and once we have deducted all the 
numerical scholastics, which are obviously a play of an imagination too fond of 
systematisation, we have a residue of highly important concrete information about 
the Chou epoch. In the latter case it would have been concocted at a time when 
there may have still existed a considerable amount of knowledge of ancient mat- 
ters, but when this knowledge must have been faulty and distorted on a great numy 
points; its documentary value and its reliability would be so much invalidated 
that we should have to agree with Kummel in his statement, that it is hardly worth 
adducing for the elucidation of the archaeology of the Chou epoch. 

THE TSO CHUAN. 

The earliest accounts of the Tso chuan, or, as it was called originally, the Tso 
shi ch’un ts’iu, are related by Legge, Ch. Cl. V, prol. pp. 22 — 27, and are exten- 
sively discussed by Otto Franke in his Studien zur Geschichte des konfuzianischen 
Dogmas und der chinesischen Staatsreligion 1920, and in my work quoted above. 
It is not necessary to repeat them all here. I only wish to remind the reader of 
the principal data about the handing down of the text — the earliest part of the 
pedigree being evidently pious legends, the later parts becoming more historical 
and reliable: 

The Shiki of Si-maTs’ien, k.l4,p. 1 (Chavannes III, p. 18), after having described 
how Confucius compiled the Ch’un ts’iu and used it in his teachings, proceeds: 
“A sage from Lu, Tso K’iu-ming (or Tso-k’iu Ming) feared that the various disciples 
should diverge in their ideas (of (he meaning of the Ch’un ts’iu) and each of than 
follow his own opinion and miss the truth of the matter, therefore he based him- 
self on Confucius’ historical annotations and completely discussed its wordings 
and made the Tso shi ch’un ts’iu. To Tsiao was tutor of king Wei of Ch’u. As the 
king could not read the whole of the Ch’un ts’iu, he selected 40 chapters dealing 
with success and failure, and made the To shi wei “the subtleties of To’’ (after 
which, several later Ch’un ts’iu works are mentioned) ... “ . . In Han time, the 
Prime Minister, Chang Ts’ang made a systematic table of the five virtues {tS, by 
which the dynasties successively rule; evidently, as follows from the context, some 
work on the Ch’un ts’iu), and the Shang ta fu Tung Chung-shu went to the fun- 
damental meaning of the Ch’un ts’iu and wrote voluminously thereon’’. 

Observe here that the selection of To could not have been made from the very 
short Ch’un ts’iu text itself, but must have been from the Tso shi ch’un ts’iu. The 
commentaries of the other schools, known by the names of their later champions, 
Kung-yang and Ku-liang, are also quite short. 

Liu Hiang, in his Pie lu {ap. K’ung Ying-ta, Ch’un ts’iu Tso chuan cheng i, 
comm, to Tu Yu’s preface) says: “Tso K’iu-ming gave his work to Tseng Shen. 
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Shen gave it to Wu K’i; K’i gave it to his son Ki; Ki gave it to a man from Ch’u, 
To Tsiao, who copied out selections from it in 8 books. He gave it to Yti K’ing; 
Yii K’ing copied out selections in 9 books. He gave it to Stin K’ing (Siin-tsi). Sun 
K’ing gave it to Chang Ts’ang”. 

Here we find the same To Tsiao and Chang Ts’ang as in Si-ma’s account, and 
both of them here clearly connected with the Tso work. 

Liu Hin, a letter reproduced in the Han shu (Liu Hin chuan, app. to Ch’u Yiian 
wang chuan) : “When Prince Kimg of Lu destroyed Confucius’ house and wanted 
to build a palace there, he found manuscripts in ancient characters in the destroyed 
wall. (Earlier) lost Rituals, 39 sections, Shu (Shu king), 16 sections. After the 
period T’ien-han (100 — ^97 B. C.) K’ung An-kuo presented them (to the throne). 
But he met with the flurry of the sorcery trials and they were never ordered to be 
divulged (to the public) . Together with the Ch’un ts’iii in the version of Tso K’iu- 
ming, old documents in ancient characters, to a number of more than 20 envelopes, 
they were hidden in the secret archives, and lay there and were not let out.’’ 

Wang Ch’ung, Lun heng (Forke I, p. 462): “The Ch’un ts’iu Tso chuan came 
out of the wall of the house of Confucius. In the reign of the Emperor, Hiao Wu ti. 
Prince Kung of Lu demolished the school of Confucius for the purpose of building 
a palace. There he found 30 books of the Ch’un ts’iu which had been concealed. 
These were the Tso chuan.’’ 

Hu Shen, preface to Shuo wen kie tsi: “The books from the wall (of Confucius’ 
house) were the Li ki, Shang shu, Ch’un ts’iu, Lun yii and Hiao king, which Prince 
Kung of Lu got when demolishing Confucius’ house. Furthermore the Duke of 
Pei-p’ing, Chang Ts’ang, presented (to the Emperor) the Ch’un ts’iu Tso shi chuan.’’ 

Han shu, Ju lin chuan (the end) : “At the rise of the Han, the Duke of Pei-p’ing, 
Chang Ts’ang, and the t’ai-fu of Liang, Kia I, the King chao yin Chang Ch’ang, 
the t’ai chung ta fu Liu kung-tsi all cultivated (devoted themselves to) the Ch’un 
ts’iu Tso shl chuan. (Kia) I made a. Tso shl chuan hun ku commentary of the Tso 
shi chuan. He gave it to a man from C3iao, Kuan kung. He was a doctor with 
King Hien of Ho kien. His son Chang K’ing was ling yin in T’ang. He gave it to 
the eldest son of Chang Yii from Ts’ing ho. Yii was yu shi at the same time as 
Siao Wang-chi. Several times he spoke to Wang-chi about the Tso shi. Wang-chi 
liked it and sent up memorials and several times praised it. Afterwards (Siao) 
Wang-chi became t’ai fu of the heir-apparent. He recommended Yii to the Emperor 
Siian. He called in Yii to appear at court. Before he had time to be interrogated 
(by the emperor), he fell sick and died. He gave (the Tso shi) to Yin Keng-shi. 
Keng-shl gave it to his son Hien and to Ts6 Fang-tsin and Hu Ch’ang. Ch’ang gave 
it to Kia Hu from Li Yang. At the time of the Emperor Ai he was called to court 
and became a lang. He gave it to Ts’ang Wu and to I, the son of Ch’en K’in. He 
taught Wang Mang the Tso shi. At the time when (Wang) Mang became a general, 
Liu Hin received it from Yin Hien and Ts6 Fang-tsin. From that time, those who 
spoke of (taught) the Tso shi based themselves on Kia Hu and Liu Hin.’’ 
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Ibid, Tsan: ^Furthermore, in the reign of P’ing ti (1 — 5 A. D.) they established 
(i. e. in the official schools) the Tso shi ch’un ts’iu, the Mao Shi, the recovered 
Rituals and the Ku wen Shang shu.” 

There is a remarkable similarity between these accounts, with one exception 
(Wang Ch’ung). The acknowledged starting point in Han time is Chang Ts’ang 
(made Duke of Pei-p’ing in 200 B. C.) . So it is expressly stated by S!-ma Ts’ien, 
Liu Hiang, Pan Ku, Hii Shen; and it goes well together with Liu Hin’s letter. 
Chang Ts’ang on the one hand presented a copy to the Emperor (very likely the 
copy used by Sl-ma Ts’ieri) , on the other hand he taught it and became the ori- 
ginator of a Tso shi school, as described by Pan Ku, a school which amongst 
others found its adherents in the literary circles round King Hien of Ho kien. 

The imperial copy of the Tso shi ch’un ts’iu presented by Chang Ts’ang had 
nothing whatever to do with the book finds in Confucius’ house. Liu Hin expressly 
says so: it was only hidden in the archives together with some books said to have 
been recovered there ^). Wang Ch’ung, who has evidently read Liu Hin’s famous 
letter, has been careless and muddled the story on this point: he says the Tso 
chuan was among them (a very excusable slip, due to the insidious formulation of 
Liu Hin’s). The more careful Hii Shen has not made this mistake: he, again, 
clearly states that the Tso chuan was not among the finds but was presented by 
Chang Ts’ang. 

Liu Hin’s sources for the Tso chuan thus were two: on the one hand he had the 
Chang Ts’ang copy of the archives. On the other hand he had the living lore of 
the Tso shi school, at his time headed amongst others by Yin Hien and Ts§ Fang- 
tsin. Thanks to the help of these two scholars he could successfully work on and 
arrange the somewhat ancient (200 years old) text of Chang Ts’ang’s. 

These data about the Tso chuan have not always been implicitly believed. The 
chief opponent against the Tso chuan among Chinese scholars was Liu Feng-lu 
(t 1829). In his Tso shi ch’un ts’iu k’ao cheng (included in the Huang Ts’ing 
king kie) he tries to show that the original Tso shi ch’un ts’iu, a work of the 
chan kuo “warring states” period, was largely altered and added to by Liu Hin. 
His arguments are highly unconvincing*). 

These finds “in the destroyed wall” are more or less legendary, as shown especially by 
Pelliot, Le Chou King en caract^res anciens et le Chang chou che wen, M4m. cone. TAsie Or. IT, 
1916, p. 132 ff. 

-) A few examples will suffice to show this. When Tso chuan, Yin 1st year, says: “A sage 
will say that Ying K’ao-shu was perfectly filial; he loved his mother, and (his goodness) spread 
out and reached to (/ ki) Duke Chuang”, Liu objects that Chuang was ruler, K*ao-shu a sub- 
ject the term i ki “spread out and reach to” would be a very unseemly expression: hence 
the passage is a later addition. — When Tso chuan, Yin 1st year, says: “There were locusts; the>^ 
did not amount to a plague (tsai); hence it is not recorded (in the Ch*un ts’iu)”, Liu objects: 
“(swarms of) locusts are curious natural phenomena, they are not things that constitute a pla- 
gue”. When the Tso chuan, Yin lllh year, says: “The Duke sent a request by Yii-fu to the Mar- 
quis of Sie (who had disputed about the order of precedence with the Marquis of T’eng at a 
covenant), saying: . . . the house of Chou at covenants first records the princes of its own sur- 
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Still more so is the argumentation of K’ang Yu-wei in his Wei king k’ao, where 
he insists that Liu Hin directly concocted the Tso chuan by aid of the Kuo yiil 
It is very astonishing that a great scholar like Liang K’i-ch’ao, once a pupil of 
K’ang Yu-wei, has without comment accepted this view (Chinese political thought 
p. 26) : “Tso chuan was produced towards the end of the Han dynasty (206 B. C. 
— A. D. 24) by the method of extracting parts of the Kuo yii and mixing them 
with spurious writings.” 

Western sinologues generally have accepted the Tso chuan as a Chou time work, 
yet not always without misgivings. P. Pelliot (op. cit, p. 135, note) wrote in 1916: 
“La question du Tso tchouan n’est i>as beaucoup plus claire que celle du Chou king. 
II est hors de question que ce commentaire ait 6t4 fait par le Tso-k’ieou Ming (ou 
Tso K’iou-ming) qui est nomm6 dans le Louen yu. II y a done toute apparence 
que le nom de Tso-k’ieou Ming donn^ k I’auteur soil une addition du temps des 
Han. D’autre part, ce commentaire apparait sous les Han d’une fagon un peu 
inqui6tante, m61§ aux histories de faux manuscrits qui nous occupent ici. Sous les 
Han occidentaux, le Tso tchouan ne fut gu^re estim^; Lieou Hin perdit sa charge 
de biblioth6caire pour s’fitre fait son d^fenseur; )a fortune du Tso tschouan ne 
commence qu’au ler si^cle de notre ^re. A ce moment, Wang Tch’ong rapporte 
sur le Tso tchouan des traditions bien Stranges (cf. my quotation above) . . . Sans 
alter jusqu’i admettre avec Allen que les classiques chinois sont une collection de 
faux, il se peut que leur 6tude, quand on Faura qouss^ assez k fond, am^ne k en 
s^parer un d^chet considerable.** 

O. Franke, in his above-mentioned work (1920) fully accepted Liu Feng-lu’s 
theory, that Liu Hin wrote the Tso chuan, making use of an earlier work, the Tso 
shi ch’un ts’iu, as a nucleus, which he added to and altered at his own convenience, 
and passing his own work off as a venerable work of high antiquity^). Franke 
also extensively related the views of K’ang Yu-wei, without going himself to the 
same extreme as this writer. In spite of my work of 1926, Franke seems to abide 
by his earlier opinion, for in his Geschichte des chinesischen Reiches I, 1930, p. 95, 
he says „Leider ist das Tso Tschuan von unbekannter und nicht unverdachtiger 
Herkunft.** In the wake of Franke has followed R. Wilhelm, who calls Liu Hin 
,,Buchermacher**. 

name and those of different surnames come after”, Liu objects that in its entry about the cove- 
nant at Tsien-t’u (Hi, 28th year) the Ch’un ts’iu text of Confucius records the princes of Ts’i 
(clan Rtang) and Sung (clan Ts!) before Cheng and Wei (who were of the Ki clan, just as Chou 
and Lu) — hence we can see that the Tso chuan passage above is a spurious addition! With 
arguments like these no serious discussion is possible. 

The imputation against Liu Hin constantly repeated by Franke, that he was an “immoral” 
man, because he supported the usurper Wang Mang, seems to me quite unallowable. That Liu 
Hin sided with Wang, though belonging to the Imperial House himself, shows no lack of morals. 
If Wang had been successful in supplanting a corrupt and incompetent house, his helper Liu Hin 
would have been considered a hero, who, unselfishly sacrificing his own family, had understood 
and followed the fien ming the decree of Heaven! 
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In order to prove that neither the Chou li nor the Tso chuan can have been 
written by Liu Hin but are indeed pre-Han works I am going to make use of four 
works: the Mao Shi (text and commentary), the Er ya, the Li, Rituals, and the 
Shi ki. 


THE MAO SHi 

As this work is going to play a very important part in my contention, I shall 
have to make a detailed and somewhat lengthy investigation of its age and nature. 

The oldest notices about Mao’s version of the Shi and the Mao commentary are 
the following: 

Liu Hin, Ts’i liie (= Han shu, I wen chi): 

“Mao Shi, 29 kiian; 

Mao Shi ku hiin chuan, 30 kiian.” 

And Liu continues, after having described the three other schools of the Shi 
(Lu, Ts’i and Han Shi) : “There was further the school of Mao kung (Mr. Mao) 
which professed to have (the odes) transmitted from Tsi-hia (the famous disciple 
of Confucius); King Hien of Ho kien liked it, but it was not yet allowed to be 
established (in the official schools).” 

Han shu. Ho kien Hien wang chuan (k. 53) : “He (King Hien) established doctors 
for the Mao Shi and for the Tso shi ch’un ts’iu.” 

Han shu, Ju lin chuan (k. 88): “Mao kung was a man from Chao. He treated 
(chi) the Shi and was a doctor with King Hien of Ho kien. He gave it (the ver- 
sion and commentary) to a man from his own country, Kuan Ch’ang-k’ing. Ch’ang- 
k’ing gave it to Hie Yen-nien. When Yen-nien was Prefect of A-wu, he gave it 
to Sii Ao. Ao gave it to a man from Kiu-kiang, Ch’en Kie, who was kiang hiie ta 
fu with Wang Mang. Thus, those who discoursed upon the Mao Shi based them- 
selves on Sii Ao.” (From this time onwards the history of the Mao version is very 
well attested, see Legge p. 11). 

Ibid., Tsan: “At the time of P’ing ti (1 — 5 A. D.) they further established (i. e. 
in the official schools) Tso shi ch’un ts’iu, Mao Shi, the recovered rites (i Li) and 
Ku wen Shang shu.” 

Cheng Huan, Shi p’u, 2d c. A. D. (ap. K’ung Ying-ta, Mao Shi cheng i, section 
Chou nan, introd.) : “A man from Lu, the elder Mao (Ta Mao kung) made a hun 
ku chuan commentary in his house; King Hien of Ho kien obtained it and pre- 
sented it (to the imperial court) and made the younger Mao (Siao Mao kung) a 
doctor (i. e. of the Mao Shi).” 

The Mao Shi ts’ao mu niao shou ch’ung yii su, of Lu Ki (3 d c. A. D.) : “When 
K’ung tsi had made his selection of the odes, he delivered them to Pu Shang (Tsi- 
hia). Shang made a preface to it and gave it to a man from Lu, Tseng Shen. Shen 
gave it to a man from Wei, Li K’o. K’o gave it to a man from Lu, Meng Chung- 
tsl. Chung-tsi gave it to Ken Mou-tsI, Ken Mou-tsi gave it to a man from Chao. 
Sun K’ing (Sun-tsi). Sun K’ing gave it to Mao Heng of the Lu province. Heng 
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made a ku hun chuan conunentary and gave it to Mao Ch’ang. The contem- 
poraries called Heng the elder Mao (Ta Mao kung) and Mao Ch’ang the younger 
Mao (Siao Mao kimg), and after the conunentary they called the odes (in this ver- 
sion) Mao Shi. Ch’ang was a po atd doctor with King Hien of Ho kien; he gave 
it to his compatriote Kuan Ch’ang-k’ing etc.” (here follows the same genealogy as 
in Han shu above) . 

Sii Cheng (3d c. A. D.) (up. Lu TS-ming, preface to Shi in the Shi san king 
chu su): “Tsi-hia gave it (his version of the Shi) to Kao Hing-tsi. Kao Hing-tsi 
gave it to Sie Ts’ang-tsi. Sie Ts’ang-tsi gave it to Po Miao-tsi. Po Miao-tsi gave it 
to a man from Ho kien, the elder Mao (Ta Mao kung). Mao kung made a Shi 
ku hun chuan “old reading and conunentary of the Shi in his house, and 
gave it to the younger Mao (Siao Mao kung). The younger Mao was a doctor with 
King Hien of Ho kien. Because he was not at the Han court (imperial court), it 
(his version) was not established in the schools.” 

Hou Han shu, Ju Un chuan: “A man from Chao, Mao Ch’ang commented on 
the Shi; this is the Mao Shi.’ 

Suei shu, King tsi chi: “Mao Shi, 20 kiian; commentary of the Han time t’ai 
shou of Ho kien, Mao Ch’ang.” 

These traditions are all remarkably unanimous in attributing the Mao commen- 
tary to the 2d c. B. C. All Chinese scholars, as far as I am aware (except K’ang 
Yu-wei to whom I shall revert presently), have accepted these testimonies. Not 
even the sweeping critic Yao Tsi-heng, who in his Ku kin wei shu k’ao makes a 
regular holocaust of ancient works which he believes to be spurious, amongst 
others several early commentaries to classics, has anything to say against the Mao 
commentary. There is, indeed, no reason at all why we should doubt Pan Ku’s 
data about the handing down of it from Mao Ch’ang to Su Ao. 

If the dating of the Mao commentary to the 2 d c. B. C. is thus quite safe, there 
are two points in the traditions quoted above where there are discrepancies. 

In the first place, Lu Ki’s and Sii Ch’eng’s genesdogies of the text version from 
Pu Shang (Tsi-hia) down to Mao Heng are quite different. They are of approxi- 
mately the same age, so a decision on the ground of age cannot be made. Chinese 
scholars generally have accepted the Lu Ki genealogy, which makes Mao Heng a 
follower of Siin-tsi. As we shall see presently, there is strong internal evidence 
that this is right. 

Secondly, authorities are not agreed on an important point; whether the commen- 
tary we actually have was written by Mao Heng or Mao Ch’ang. The great biblio- 
grapher of the classics. Chu I-tsun in his King i k’ao (cf. Giles, Biogr. diet. nr. 4.53) 
attributes it to Mao Ch’ang, and interprets the entries in Liu Hin’s Ts’i lue thus: 

“Mao Shi, 29 kiian” — that is Mao Heng’s work, now lost; 

“Mao Shi ku hun chuan” — that is Mao Ch’angs work, now extant. 

Against this, later scholars have raised serious objections, summed up by the 
editors of the Imperial catalogue: Chu’s interpretation builds on the latest ac- 
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counts (that of Hou Han shu and Suei shu) and goes directly against the earlier 
accounts (Cheng Hiian, Lu Ki, Six Cheng), which all state that the Ku hun chuan 
was written by the elder Mao, not by the younger. This is confirmed by the great 
scholar Tuan Yu-ts’ai (Huang Ts’ing king kie k. 600, preface) who points out 
that Liu Hin’s entries have to be interpreted quite differently. In Western Han 
time one had not yet invented the arrangement which in the Eastern Han time 
became usual, viz. of writing the classical text and the commentary together, with 
the commentary interlinear; one had the commentary as a separate book. There- 
fore, “Mao Shi, 29 kiian” means the text proper, Mao Shi ku hiin chuan, 30 kiian” 
means the commentary without the text. Consequently, no commentary of Heng’s 
as differing from the present Mao commentary, and now lost, has ever existed. 
What we have is Mao Heng’s commentary. The greatest authority on the Shi 
king, Ch’en Huan, is of the same opinion (passim in his commentary). This is 
all plain sailing, and an unbiased observer must agree that we cannot accept 
Chu I-tsun’s theory of a lost commentary by Mao Heng. In the extant work 
we certainly have essentially the original work of Mao Heng. 

If we were to accept uncritically the tradition of Lu Ki, that Mao Heng was 
a direct disciple of Siin-tsi, this would lead us to believe that the Mao commen- 
tary was written in the very first years of the Han dynasty if not earlier. For 
Siin-tsi was bom about 300 B. C., flourished in the middle of the 3d c., was 
still alive in 237 B. C. but must have died a few years later ^) . But this tallies 
badly with the tradition that Heng personally gave his version to Mao Ch’ang 
who was a doctor with king Hien of Ho kien (reigning 155 — 129 B. C.). Though 
not entirely impossible, if we reckon with an extremely high age of both scholars 
Mao, yet it is hardly probable. As we shall see, there is internal evidence for 
the fact that Mao Heng was really a follower of Siin-tsi, but probably he was 
only a disciple’s disciple, and a link in the chain can reasonably have been skipped. 
That this was so I think is confirmed by certain peculiarities in the Mao com- 
mentary. There are frequent references in it to a great number of classical texts: 
Lun yii, Kuo yu, various ritual tracts which were later gathered into the present 
collections Li ki, Ta Tai li and I li. This does not necessarily forbid, it is true, 
a theory that the entire Mao commentary was written during the very first 
decades of the Han era, for it is pretty sure that the interdict against literature 
was not severely kept up more than three years (213 — 210), during the life of 
Shi huang ti. The tales how, in the middle of the 2d c. B. C., ancient books 
were “recovered’’ in romantic circumstances (in the walls of Confucius’ house 
etc.) or written down from memory, are largely legends, as proved by Pelliot 
(op. cit.). The books certainly were never quite extinguished, and there was 
no need of taking them down from memory. But, on the other hand, the historical 
accounts of the early years of the Han dynasty show us a China little favour- 

See the excellent article by J. J. L. Duyvendak: The Chronology of HsuntzCL, TP XXVI, 1928. 
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able to literary work and scholarly studies. Liu Pang (Kao tsu) was a rough 
peasant who despised the scholars, and the learned men were sweepingly ousted 
from their favoured position of venerable councellors and confidential officers. 
It was not till well into the reigns of Wen ti and King ti that scholarship regained 
its venerated status, and it is therefore only towards the middle of the 2d c. 
that a great number of texts could have been “recovered” in the sense that 
they were multiplied and studied by a greater number of students. The many 
references in the Mao chuan to various Chou period works seem to me to indicate 
a date for its composition which is nearer to 150 than to 200 B. C. 

Again, it must be clearly stated that though we accept the Mao commentary 
as a work written not by Mao Ch'ang, a doctor at the Court of King Hien of 
Ho kien, but by his immediate predecessor, Mao Heng, yet we cannot be sure 
that Ch’ang did not add to, and polish it. After Mao Ch’ang there were surely 
no additions, for the school was firmly established in Ho kien. Mao Ch’ang 
was made a doctor of the “Mao Shi”, and the text and commentary certainly 
then chrystallized into its definite shape. But we must not shut our eyes to the 
possibility that Mao Ch’ang, who became the great, final authority of the Mao 
version, may have added to Mao Heng’s commentary, so that certain parts of 
it may be as late as 130 B. C. 

So far, we have based ourselves mainly on the literary data about the history 
of the Mao Shi. But, of course, this may not satisfy every Thomas. If a sceptic 
can surmise that Liu Hin was clever enough to concoct two large works like 
Chou li and Tso chuan, and to bluff his contemporaries and immediate followers 
— inter alia great scholars like Kia K’uei (30 — 101 A. D.) — into believing 
them authentic, why not conclude that he forged also the Mao version of the Shi 
king and the Mao commentary as well (and perhaps also most other literary 
works extant at that time) and passed them off as a work of the 2d century, 
concocting even a genealogy for it which has been swallowed later on by Pan Ku? 
After all, it was in Liu Hin’s time that the Mao Shi was “established in the 
schools”, and tradition connects it with this same king Hien of Ho kien who 
is mixed up with both the Chou li and the Tso chuan! Does not this seem very 
suspect? 

This, indeed, is the opinion of K’ang Yu-wei (Nan-hai) who in his Wei king 
k’ao makes Liu Hin the forger of nearly all the present classics. His entirely 
unscientific and uncritical work does not deserve much serious consideration and 
would probably never have attracted attention but for the fact that K’ang played 
an important political part in 1898. As a striking example of unscholarly criti- 
cism I will mention here his fifteen reasons for condemning the Mao Shi (text and 
commentary) as a forgery of Liu Hin’s (Wei king k’ao, K. 3 A, p. 12 — 16): 

1. There was a sudden appearance of the Mao Shi in Wang Mang’s time, and 
the formulation in the Ts’i liie is vague: “which professed to have the Odes 
transmitted from Tsi-hia”. 
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2. There is a discrepancy between the pedrigrees given by Lu Ki and Sii Cheng. 

3. Some say Mao Kung was a man from Ho Kien, some say he was from Lu. 

4. Whereas Liu Hin and Pan Ku only mention the name Mao (Mao Kung. 
Mr. Mao), Cheng Hiian and Sii Cheng and Lu Ki, 150 — 300 years after Liu, 
knew the difference between the elder Mao and younger Mao, and even their 
names, Heng and Ch’ang. 

5. The links of transmission are too few, both from Tsi-hia to Mao and from 
Mao to Sii Ao. 

6. S!-ma TsMen knows nothing of Mao, Pan Ku knows only the name Mao, 
Cheng Hiian and Sii Cheng know only the difference between the elder and 
the younger Mao, it is only Lu Ki who knows the names Heng and Ch*ang 
(this is practically a repetition of Nr. 4, as above). 

7. Shi ki, in the chapter on King Hien of Ho kien, says nothing of the Mao Shi 
in Ho kien. 

8 — 9. The arrangement and division of sections in the Mao Shi differ from the 
other versions. 

10 — 11. Mao takes Shang sung to be odes from the Shang dynasty, not, as other 
scholars of the time, to be odes from the country Sung. 

12. Shi ki and other ancient sources speak of 305 odes, Mao reckons with 311. 

13. The Mao glosses to various odes are simply made by aid of the words of 
the text, and show no knowledge of the events, alluded to in the ode; they 
are empty and foolish. 

14. Too many odes are taken as criticisms against King Yu. 

15. Mao does not properly understand the relations of the Odes to the ancient 
music. 

Points 1, 8 — 11, 13 — 15 we can ignore; they deserve no refutation. 

Point 2. The fact that the legends about the text transmission before Mao 
are confused (and hence different with two authors, Lu and Su, some 400 years 
after Mao) is taken as a proof that the pedigree must be wrong also from and 
after Mao, and that the commentary was not written by Mao but forged 
some 150 years later — is this sound reasoning? 

Point 3. Is it fatal to the work that the birth place of Mao is insufficiently 
known and hence differently reported? 

Points 4, 6 and 7. This is a very common, but none the less very foolish 
way of reasoning. K’ang seems to think that no other literary works have existed 
in Han time than those we possess to day, and that detailed information given 
a couple of centuries A. D. must have been invented then, if they are not to be 
found in the Western Han works preserved to our days. To this there is a 
self-evident reply: if K’ang had counted the notices in the Ts’i lue, giving the 
literature extant about J. C. (and probably far from complete), he would have 
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found 596 authors with works amounting to 13.269 books! Out of these we possess 
to day only a very small fraction. Does K’ang really believe that all those which 
we have not got to day were lost before 200 — 300 A. D.? We have abundant 
proofs that a mass of this literature existed down to T’ang time, and even later, 
which is now lost. Therefore, Cheng Hiian, Lu ki and Sii Cheng may have had 
any amount of sources from Western Han time to draw upon, and the silence 
of Shi ki proves nothing at all. It is almost embarrassing to have to make such 
elementary comments. 

Point 5. The links of transmission before and after Mao are two different 
traditions, and need not be judged together. If the former is too short, the latter 
is not necessarily so. 

Point 12. This speaks directly against Liu Hin’s having forget the Mao Shi. 
If he had, why should he deviate from the traditional number of odes and so 
attract attention and draw suspicion on himself? 

It is easily seen that none of the arguments advanced by K’ang Yu-wei bears 
the slightest scruting. His theory about Liu Hin as a forger of the Mao Shi 
(together with practically all the classics) is a hopeless failure. We could, indeed, 
be satisfied with the opinion of all the best scholars of China, who accept the 
early literary data about the Mao Shi as produced in the 2 d c. B. C. 

But the fact remains that the Mao Shi is connected with King Hien of Ho kien, 
just as the Chou li and the Tso chuan, and that it was championed by Liu Hin. 
Therefore, in order to be on the absolutely safe side and as a measure of extra 
precaution I will adduce some direct reasons why we can confidently accept it 
as a work of the 2d c. B. C. 

1. Is it probable that a fairly extensive commentary of this kind was composed 
at so early a date? Certainly! We have positive proofs that Mao’s commentary, 
in spite of its early appearance, was later than three other Shi commentaries: 

The leading man of the s.-c. Lu school of the Shi king was Shen kung, and 
already the Shi ki of Si-ma Ts’ien (Ju lin chuan) tells us how he was allowed 
to visit the Emperor Kao tsu followed by his disciples. The Han shu, Ch’u Yiian 
wang chuan, tells us that Shen kung became a po shi doctor of the Shi in the 
time of Wen ti (179 — 157 B. C.). According to the Ts’i liie (Han shu, I wen chi) 
this Shen kung wrote a commentary Shi ku hun. 

In the reign of Wen ti, the scholar Han Ying (Shi ki, Ju lin chuan), head of the 
Han school of the Shi king, became po shi doctor of the Shi and wrote two 
commentaries to it, Nei chuan and Wai chuan, of which the latter is still extant. 
Ts’i lue says the Nei chuan had 4 kiian and the Wai chuan 6 kiian. 

In the reign of King ti (156 — 141 B. C.), Yuan Ku, head of the Ts’i school of 
the Shi king, is said by the Shi ki (Ju lin chuan) to have been made a doctor 
of the Shi. The Ts’i lue says he wrote a chuan commentary to it. By this time 
all these three versions (Lu, Han and Ts’i Shi) li yu hue were established in the 
official schools. 
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We see that the critical work on the Shi had advanced quite far at the time 
when king Hien of Ho kien favoured the Mao version and tried — unsuccess- 
fully — to get it established in the official schools. (This failure of his accounts 
for the fact that Si-ma Ts’ien mentions Shen kung, Han Ying and Yiian Ku but 
not Mao kung). Thus, there can be no doubt about tbe possibility of an extensive 
Mao commentary having existed in the middle of the 2d c. B. C. 

2. A more direct, intrinsic piece of evidence can be obtained by an examination 
of the connection, already touched upon, between Mao and Siin-tsl. 

Mao Heng was evidently a strong partisan of Siin-ts!, for Suntsiisms, if I may 
be allowed to use such a word, crop up frequently in the commentary. It is 
not necessary to give a complete list (which would be extensive), but further 
below I will give a few examples which are sufficient for our argiunentation here. 

The fact that the author of the so-called Mao commentary reveals himself 
as a faithful follower of Siin-tsl goes far to confirm the ancient tradition about 
Mao as a disciple (or, as I would prefer to think, a disciple’s disciple) of this 
philosopher. But even if we leave this ancient tradition entirely out of considera- 
tion, the Suntsiisms in the Mao commentary speak directly in favour of its com- 
position in early Han time. This follows from the fate of Siin-tsi during the 
Han epoch. 

In the 3 d c. B. C. Siin-tsi was the great scholar of the age, as described by Si-ma 
Ts’ien (in his biography of Siin-tsi), and the national learning was, so to speak, 
concentrated in his person as its chief representative and symbol. This position 
as the great, authoritative Confucian scholar Siin-tsi still maintained in the 
beginning of the Han era. It is very significant that various schools of the classics 
in those early days traced connections with Sun-tsi: 

The Lu version of the Shi king: Shen kung, its principal exponent (cf. above) 
was, according to the Han shu, Ch’u Yuan wang chuan, a pupil of Fou K’iu-po, 
and the same work expressly states (Ju lin chuan) that he got the Shi from that 
scholar; and the Yen t’ie lun (middle of 1st c. B. C.) states that Pao K’iu-tsi was 
a disciple (together with Li Si) of Siin-tsi (Fou and Pao are evidently but two 
ways of writing the same name; the K’iu ‘hill’ is the same in both names). 

The Han version of the Shi king; The Han shi wai chuan of Han Ying con- 
stantly quotes Siin-tsi’s work. 

“Ch’un ts’iu with Tso commentary”; we have already seen that the Pie lu of 
Liu Hiang (f 7 B. C.) (ap. Ch’un ts’iu Tso chuan cheng i by K’ung Ying-ta, comm, 
to Tu Yii’s preface) expressly states that Chang Ts’ang got the Tso chuan from 
Siin-tsi. 

Ch’un ts’iu with Ku-liang commentary: Shi ki (Ju lin chuan) says that Hia-k’iu 
Kiang kung obtained the Ku-liang ch’un ts’hi and the Shi from Shen kung, and 
Han shu, Ju lin chuan, says Shen kung got both the Shi and the Ch’un ts’iu from 
Fou K’iu-po (the above-mentioned disciple of Siin-tsi). 

That these traditions, which bring the most varying schools back to Siin-tsi. 
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should all be true seems to me to be out of question; but they serve to show how 
great was the name and influence of Sun-ts! in early Han times. An interesting 
confirmation of this is given by Liu Hiang in his preface to Siin-tsl, where he 
states that *Tuiig Chung-shu, who was a great scholar, wrote a letter praising Sun 
K’ing (i. e. Sun-tsi)”. Tung Chung-shu was, indeed, one of the great, leading 
scholars of King ti’s (156 — 141) time. 

But after that time Siin-tsi rapidly loses ground and is forgotten. How rapidly 
is well illustrated by various facts. 

In the collections called Li ki (Rituals, Li ki and Ta Tai li) pieced together 
by Tai Sheng and Tai T6 in the middle of the 1st c. B. C., we find several extracts 
from the writings of Siin-tsi. In the Li ki, the whole chapter Scm nien wen 
is extracted from Siin-tsi, Li lun p*ien; parts of the chapters Yue ki and Hiang 
yin tsiu fare taken from the Yue lun p*ien. In the Ta Tai li, the chapter Li san pen 
comes from Siin-tsi, Li lun p'ien; K'uan hue p*ien is taken directly from Siin-tsi; 
the chapter Tseng tsi li shi draws upon Siin-tsi’s two chapter Siu shen p*ien and 
Ta lue p'ien. These borrowed extracts might seem to show that Sun-tsi was still 
in high favour in the 1st. c. B. C.; but on the contrary! They show that he was 
by way of being forgotten. This follows from the very nature of the Li ki and 
Ta Tai li. They were not strictly systematic rituals; if they had been so, they 
might have borrowed chapters even from a Siin-tsi living through a flourishing 
school of followers. But these collections are highly heterogeneous, they contain 
purely philosophical chapters like Ta hue and Chung gung, and what Tai Sheng 
and Tai T6 did was really salvage work. They brought together various Chou 
I>eriod documents, which were current among scholars of the Western Han era, 
and compiled these so as to save them from destruction and ultimate oblivion. 
If Sun-tsi’s work had existed in a well-deflned version, championed by a school 
of literati, his chapters would no more have been incorporated in the Li ki and 
Ta Tai li than were the Lun yii, the Shu king or the Meng-tsi. 

This fact is corroborated by Liu Hiang’s account of how he made his new 
edition of Siin-tsi. He says, in his preface, that out of 322 p’ien, by elimination 
of 290 which were duplicates and repetitions, he established (ting cho) 32 chapters. 
This plainly shows us that at Liu Hiang’s time there was no fixed code of Siin-tsi’s 
writings, sponsored by a learned school; he shnply got hold of several copies 
of various chapters, and established his own version. Still more significant is 
Siin-tsi’s fate after Liu Hiang. Whereas his great competitor for the favour of 
the literati, Mencius, obtained his commentators already in Eastern Han times, 
and quite a number — we possess fragments of commentaries to Mencius by Ch’eng 
Tseng, by Kao Yu, by Liu Hi and by Cheng Hiian (see the Yii han shan fang tsi 
i shu), all Eastern Han men, and his greatest commentator, Chao K’i, lived in 
the 2 d c. A. D. — Siin-tsi was entirely neglected, and got his first commentator in 
Yang Liang as late as in T’ang times! 

All this goes to show that the author of the Mao commentary, full of Siintsiisms, 
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must have lived at the beginning of the Han epoch, when Siin-tsi was still 
en vogue. 

It might be objected, that since Liu Hiang made a new edition of Siin-tsi, it 
was but natural that his son, Liu Hin, studied it and drew upon it when ‘"forging"’ 
a Mao chuan. But that is out of the question. We know from the Han shu 
biographies that Liu Hiang and Liu Hin were opponents in their Confucian ideas. 
Liu Hiang was a fervent adherent of the Ku-liang interpretation of Confucius" 
Ch’un ts’iu; indeed, this may have been the reason why he devoted himself to 
Siin-tsI, for Siin-tsi had been recommended by the great scholar Tung Chung-shu, 
a champion of the Kung-yang school (Ru-liang and Kung-yang are really ver>' 
akin, both based on the principle of pao-pien “praise and censure”) . In 
strong opposition to both Ku-liang and Kung-yang, and hence to Liu Hiang and 
Tung Chung-shu, stood Liu Hin, who sponsored the Tso chuan (forged or not 
forged by him). The fact that Tung Chung-shu and Liu Hiang favoured Siin-tsi 
was eo ipso a reason for Liu Hin to keep aloof from it; and with the great 
influence he obtained over the scholarly world in Eastern Han time, his attitude 
in this respect may have been one of the reasons why Siin-tsi was forgotten. 
Indeed, all the works which Liu Hin championed, the Tso chuan, the Chou li. 
the Ku wen Shang shu, and the Mao Shi, were treated and commented ui> 0 n by 
his great followers Kia K’uei, Ma Jung and Cheng Hiian. We possess, complete 
or in fragments, commentaries by these three scholars to all four of these classics, 
except Kia K’uei to the Mao Shi; yet we know that he wrote upon it. If Liu Hin 
had taken up the Sun-tsi and become so enamoured by it that he had let it 
colour a “Mao commentary” of his own making, we could be perfectly sure that 
he and his followers would have commented upon Siin-tsi just as well as on the 
other works just mentioned. Siin-tsi’s falling into oblivion in Eastern Han time 
shows us conclusively that he was not studied or appreciated by Liu Hin; and 
hence the strongly Siin-tsi-coloured Mao commentary could never have been writ- 
ten by Liu Hin; it is a work of early Han times. 

3. K’ang Yu-wei’s contention is that Liu Hin forged, not only the Mao commen- 
tary, but the entire Mao Shi, the Mao version of the Shi king text, which differs 
considerably, as we know, from the Lu, Han and Ts’i versions; his forging of the 
Mao commentary is to K’ang but a corollary. Without taking K’ang too seriously, 
we still have a considerable interest in examining whether the Mao text version 
can be attested earlier than Liu Hin; for it was, as we have seen, at Liu’s time 
(during the reign of P’ing ti) that the Mao version was officially recognized in 
the imperial schools, and it was from that time onwards that it gained its ascen- 
dancy over the other versions. A clear testimony in favour of the Mao text version 
earlier than Liu Hin would definitely refute K’ang’s speculations about both 
the Mao version and its commentary and furnish us with a good and final proof 
of the truth of the tradition which places the two Mao’s editing activities in the 
2d c. B. C. 
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For a testimony of this we can go to the Yen t’ie lun. 

According to the Han shu, k. 66 (Kung-sun Ho etc., tsan) there was a great 
discussion at Court, in the period Shi-yiian (86 — 81 B. C.) (in the Kii Ts’ien- 
ts’iu chuan it is put more precisely: 81 B. C.), between the wise men of the 
Empire about the monopoly of salt and iron. In the reign of emperor Suan 
(73 — 49 B. C.) the scholar Huan K’uan from Ju nan, as being a savant and an 
expert on Kung-yang chuan, was called to Court and made a long. He worked 
up the materials of the aforesaid discussion into the treatise known as the Yen 
t’ie lun. This interesting work, which is still extant, is undoubtedly a genuine 
work of the middle of the 1st. c. B. C., written long before Liu Hin commenced 
his suspected activities in the Imperial library (When Liu started working with 
the Tso chuan, he took instructions from the Prime Minister, Tsfe Fang-tsin; 
Tse became prime minister in 15 B. C. and died as such anno 1 A. D.). 

In the Yen t’ie lun there are frequent quotations from the Shi king (Shi yue 
“the ode says”), and because of the importance of the Mao version question, 
I will make a list of them here. My quotations refer to a Ming edition (Hung-chi 
period 1488^ — 1505) of the Yen t’ie lun, anastatic reprint in the Si pu ts’ung k’an. 
As I quote also Legge’s edition of the Mao Shi, I give here the Chinese characters 
only when there is a divergence between Yen t’ie lun and Mao, or when we know 
of another diverging version. 

I. K. 1, p. 6: Po s/ii ging chi, fu tsi ning chi. Mao identical. Sung, Liang si, 
Legge p. 605. 

II. K. 1, p. 12: Pi yu i ping, ts'i yu chi siiei (ilfc^?^^), i kua fu chi li. 
Mao identical, Siao ya, Ta t’ien, L. p. 381. Li ki. Fang ki, quotes: pi yu i 
ping, tsl yu pu Hen (Jifc ^ ^ Ifc), i kua fu chi li. Yen t’ie lun follows the 
Mao version agains the strongly diverging Ts’i version. 

III. K. 1, p. 17: Ai tsai wei yu, fei sien min shi cKeng, fei ta yu shi king, wei 
er yen shi fung. Mao id., Siao ya, Siao min, L. p. 332. 

IV. K. 3, p. 8: Fcuig shu yuan lao, k'o chuang k*i yu. Mao id., Siao ya, Ts’ai 
k’i, L. p. 287. 

V. K. 3, p. 9: Su ye ki ming yu mi Mao id., Sung, Hao 

t’ien yu ch’eng ming, L. p. 575. Li ki, K’ung tsi hien kii, quotes 
(Ts’i version). Sin shu, Li jung p’ien, quotes 
«« (Lu version). Yen t’ie lun follows the Mao version against Ts’i 
and Lu. 

VI. K. 4, p. 2; Wu t'ien fu t’ien, wei yu kiao kiao 

Mao id., Ts’i feng, Fu t’ien, L. p. 157. Fa yen, Siu shen p’ien, quotes 

Yen t’ie lun follows the Mao version against the 
Lu version, which deviates on 3 points. 

VII. K. 4, p. 10; CM k’i luan tao, i k’i k’i mao. Mao id., Siao ya. Sin nan shan, 
L. p. 375. 
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VIII. K. 5, p. 5: Tsi tsi to shi. Mao id., Ts’ing miao, L. p. 569. 

IX. K. 5, p. 10: Suei wu lao ch’eng jen, shang yu t’ien king. Mao id., Ta ya, 
Tang, L. p. 509. 

X. K. 5, p. 14: Wei kien kun tsi, yu sin ch’ung ch’ung (S '6 # #), ki Men 
kun tsi, wo sin tsS kiang. Mao id., Siao ya, Ch’u kii, L. p. 264. Wang Yi, 
comm, to Ch’u ts’i k. 2 quotes: yu sin 'hS (Lu version). 

XI. K. 5, p. 18: Sun yu ch’u {M) jao. Mao id. (but for the short-form ^), Ta 
ya. Pan, L. p. 501. 

XII. K. 6, p. 1: Yu sin ju yen (S'fj* iftn tiJ). pu kcm hi fan. Mao id., Siao ya, 
Tsie nan shan L. p. 310. Shuo wen quotes iDf|. The Han version ap. 
Lu T6-ming, King tien shi wen ad loc., had 4n ^ . 

XIII. K. 6, p. 4: Chou er yu mao, siao er su fao, ki k’i ch’eng wu, k’i shi po po 
ku. Mao id.. Pin feng, Ts’i liie, L. p. 232. 

XIV. K. 6, p. 19: Yu gen ts’i ts’i, hing yu k’i k’f Mao 

id., Siao ya, Ta t’ien, L. p. 381. The Han shi ap. Han shi wai chuan 8 
had: The Lu version, ap. Lii shi ch’un ts’iu, 

Wu pen p’ien, had ^ ft ^ Hi . The Ts’i version as quoted 

by Han shu, Shi huo chi (op. Lu T5-ming, King tien shi wen, this ode; the 
present Han shu version has been corrected acc. to Mao) had: W 9^ Sr $ 
ft#1if|iiili- Shuo wen, Yii p’ien and Ch’u hue ki 1 all quote ^ ^ ^ 

XV. K. 7, p. 5: Si wo wang i, gang liu i i, wo Mn lai si, yu sue fei fei, hing tao 
ch’i ch’i, tsai k’o tsai ki {«). wo sin shang pei, mo chi wo ai. Mao id. 
(but for the short-form ft), Siao ya, Ts’ai wei, L. p. 261. 

XVI. K. 7, p. 6: K’iu chi pu ti, wu mei si fu. Mao id., Chou nan, Kuan tsu, 
L. p. 1. 

XVII. K. 7, p. 6: Kao shan yang chi, king hing hing chi. Mao id., Siao ya, Ku hia, 
L. p. 393. 

XVni. K. 7, p. 8: Wang shi mi ku, pu neng i tsi shu, fu mu ho hu. Mao id., 
T’ang feng, Pao yii, L. p. 183. 

XIX. K. 7, p. 8: Nien pi kung jen (S A), fi ling ju yu, k’i pu huai kuei, wei 
ts’i tsuei ku. Mao id. (but for the short-form # A), Siao ya, Siao ming, 
L. p. 364. 

XX. K. 7, p. 9: Tsun fa er si (f$ft1iff/L), Sung, I hi, L. p. 584. Mao has 

etc., but Lu TS-ming, King tien shi wen, says; , also written 
m, which shows that his Mao version had fit , id. with Yen t’ie lun. 

XXL K. 8, p. 3: Yung yung ming kan (ft ft ft ^), hu ji shi tan. Mao has || 
ii ft Rg . Pei feng, P’ao yu k’u ye, L. p. 54. The word yung is exactly 
the same (differs only in the modern ductus of the char.), but kan: gen 
constitutes a real difference of version (Ch’en K’iao-tsung considers kan 
to be a Ts’i reading). 
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XXII. K. 8, p. 3: yin Men pa yuan, tsai Hia hoa chi shi. Mao id., Ta ya, Tang, 
L. p. 510. 

XXIII. K. 8, p. 5: Yu sin ts’an ts’an, nien kuo chi wei nue. Mao id., Siao ya, 
Cheng yiie, L. p. 319. 

XXIV. K. 8, p. 10: Kao er min jen ( IS fV H A), kin er hou tu, yung Me pu ySL. 
Mao hasKWAf^, kin er hou tu etc., Ta ya, Yi, L. p. 513. The inverted 
min jen: jen min is a fault in the Mao text tradition: it is quoted min-jen 
by Kuo P’o in the Er 3ra commentary. But kao instead of Mao’s chi is a 
real divergence of version. It is an influence from the Han version: IS 11 

A (Han Shi wai chuan 6) . 

XXV. K. 8, p. 13: T’ou wo i t’ao, pao chi i li. Mao id., Ta ya, Yi, L. p. 515. 

XXVI. K. 8, p. 13: Cho pi hing lao, i pi chu tsi. Mao id., Ta ya, Hiung cho, 

L. p. 489. 

XXVII. K. 9, p. 1: Hao king pi yung |tl), tsi si tsi tung, tsi nan tsi pei, wu 
si pu fu. Mao id. (but for tf, where Yen t’ie lun has a short-form 
without the rad. r*). Ta ya. Wen wang yu sheng, L. p. 463. 

XXVIII. K. 9, p. 2: Hien gun k’ung ch’i wo shi gang Me (IHHb 

Ifi), Siao ya, Liu yue, L. p. 281. Mao has: WiHi ^ ^ ^ M ^ 

The variant in Hien-yiin is of no consequence whatever, the two forms 
being used promiscuously. The flnal word kie:ki ^ would 
seem to constitute a difference of version. But this is not so. We can 
clearly see that the M of the present Mao version is erroneous, and 
that the original Mao Shi could not have had it. The rhyme is ISk Anc. 
Chin. t'’i, derived from Archaic Chin, {’isk- The Me is Anc. kaC' 
<Arch. kak. But ^ was Anc. kjdp — an impossible rhyme. The 
M (kpp) here is easily accounted for: it is an Er ya gloss which has 
erroneously crept into the Text. (Er ya, Shi yen, says: 
evidently with this ode in view). This conclusion is definitely con- 
firmed by the parallel passage of Siao ya, Ts’ai wei: B S 

Kb ?L I where the Mao version sure enough has the correct , not 
So here the Yen t’ie lun helps us to confirm the original Mao 
version, which we could guess at already by aid of the rhyme and the 
Er ya gloss. 

XXIX. K. 9, p. 2: Wu fu huang huang jH), king ying si fang. Mao 

id. (but for the short-form tft Ht ; observe that, in the seal script, H 
had it as phonetic) . Ta ya, Kiang Han, L. p. 552. 

XXX. K. 9, p. 7: Huei ts’i Chung kuo, i suei si fang. Mao id., Ta ya, Min lao. 
L. p. 495. 

XXXI. K. 9, p. 13: Kiang fu jang jang (|8t iSifllifll), kiang fu Men Men. Mao 
id.. Sung, Chi king, L. p. 579. Ts’ien fu lun, Cheng lie p’ien, quotes 
(a different sense). This is the Lu version, and is con- 
firmed by Er ya, Shi htin: 
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XXXII. K. 9, p. 13: Tsai k*i kan kuo, tsai kao kung shi, wo k*iu i te, si yu 
shi Hia. Mao id., Sung, Shi mai, L. p. 578. 

XXXIII. K. 10, p. 1: I an i yu (S fF wu su cKu pu, tsi ho neng ku. 

Siao ya, Siao yiian, L. p. 335. The actual Mao version has !iC !iC St* 
Han Shi ap. King tien shi wen had fF as Yen t’ie lun. Shuo wen under 
^ (var. flF) also quotes this ode, and Sun-tsi (Yu tso p’ien) has the 
expression St ^ ^ jp, which might be an aUusion to this ode. As 
^ here has the same reading and sense as ff (If)} it would seem that 
Mao had used ^ as a kia tsie; but in factj^ may be a later cor- 
ruption, for Cheng Huan (the great representative of the Mao version) 
in his comm, to Chou li, Hia kuan. She jen, quotes S If, which shows 
that his Mao text had If. So there is, in fact, accordance, here as 
well, between Mao and Yen t’ie lun. 

XXXIV. K. 10, p. 2; Chou too ju chi in flS), k*i chi ju shi. Mao id., Siao 

ya, Ta tung, L. p. 353. Mencius, Wan Chang p’ien, and Su K’ie, comm, 
to Shuo wen, quote ^ aE 4o JSE* Here Yen t’ie lun follows Mao against 
a diverging version. 

XXXV. K. 10, p. 6: Suei wo mei shou, kie i fan chi. Mao id.. Sung, Yung, 
L. p. 590. 

XXXVI. K. 10, p. 7: ShS pi yu tsuei, ki fu ir’i ku, jo ts'i wu tsuei, lun su i pu 
(id' W #1 [the Ming print cited here has by misprint # for here 
corrected after other editions]). The Han version ap. comm, to Hou 
Han shu, Ts’ai Yung chuan, had: Ying Shao, comm, to 

Han shu, Ch’u Yiian wang chuan, quotes: this might be 

the Lu version (yet in the ode Siao min there is m WC, so quoted 
by Liu Hiang [Lie nu chuan 2], which is the Lu version; so the Ik 
here of Ying Shao’s may be simply a lapsus calami). Han shu. Su 
chuan, has the expression M 9 which seems to be an allusion 

to this ode; in that case, the Ts’i version has had m^. 

XXXVII. K. 10, p. 10: Wei t’ien kcd kao, pu kan pu ku, wei ti kai hou, pu kan 
pu tsi, ai kin chi jen, hu wei huei si (AS iff ) . Siao ya, Cheng yiie, 
L. p. 317. Mao id., but for the last word: However, Lu 

Tfe-ming, in his King tien shi wen, says the word can “also be written 
iff” and Tuan Yu-ts’ai remarks, that since Shuo wen has no ift. this 
is only a later variant of the former, which was originally the Mao 
version graph. 

XXXVIII. K. 10, p. 12: Pu kan pao hu, pu kan p’ing ho. Mao id., Siao ya, Siao 
min, L. p. 333. 

Let us sum up. In 33 quotations Yen t’ie lun strictly follows Mao (but for a 
few short-forms which, of course, do not constitute a difference of version). In 
3 more cases (XXVIII, XXXIII, XXXVII) there is only apparently a divergence. 
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in reality identity of version. Out of the 36 quotations, where there is thus a real 
agreement between Yen t’ie lun and Mao, we know, for no less than 9 cases (II, V, 
VI, X, XII, XIV, XXXI, XXXIV, XXXVI) that other Shi versions (Lu, Ts’i, Han) had 
deviating readings on various points. On the other hand, a real discrepancy is to 
be found between Yen t’ie lun and Mao in 2 quotations (XXI, XXIV). These two 
divergences from the Mao readings need not trouble us over much. That Huan 
K’uan, living at a time when the Han version still had a very strong hold, is 
influenced on an occasional point by its reading (gS) where Mao’s (jS) is far 
fetched and difficult, is no wonder. Nor is the difference ^ (XXI) much to 
be wondered at: we cannot be sure that Cheng Hiian (on whom we nowadays 
base ourselves for the Mao version) has on every point correctly preserved the 
ancient graphs such as they were seen by Huan K’uan. Our inventory of the Shi 
quotations in the Yen t’ie lun makes it perfectly clear that Huan K’uan used the 
Mao version of the Shi king. ^) 

It might be argued that out of our examples only the nine: II, V, VI, X, XII, 
XIV, XXXI, XXXIV, XXXVI, have any proof value at all, because it is only in 
these cases that we know of diverging versions. But that is certainly not sound 
reasoning. Indeed, we know very little of the Han, Lu and T’si versions: our 
only materials are isolated quotations in ancient authors, of whom we know that 
they followed one or other of these versions. When we come across such quota- 
tions, we find, in perhaps more than half of the ciases, that there is a difference on 
some point or other from the Mao version. And since there is no reason to believe 
that the Han, Lu and Ts’i versions diverged from the Mao Shi exclusively in such 
clauses which happen to be quoted by ancient authors and not in other clauses, 
we have to turn the matter round and formulate our conclusion thus: If the Yen 
t’ie lun did not take its Shi quotations from the Mao version, we could never have 
found such a long series of examples (36 cases) in which there is a real identity 
between Yen t’ie lun and Mao Shi; we would, in such a case, unfailingly have had 
a number of divergencies in these 36 quotations, some of which are quite long and 
full of curious and rare words. An example like XIV is perfectly crushing evidence 
in this respect. And this conclusion is confirmed by the 9 cases in which, thanks 
to a lucky chance (stray quotations by ancient authors) we happen to know that 
the Han, Lu and T’si versions differed from the Mao Shi (and Yen t’ie lun). 

It should be pointed out, finally, that the identity between the Yen t’ie lun 
quotations and the Mao version cannot be due to any revision in later times (the 
quotations having been altered so as to agree with the orthodox Mao version). 
Such a revision is very seldom carried out in the ancient authors. Not even in 
works like Mencius or Li ki, forming part of the sacred canon, are the Shi 


') The Chinese author who has written most extensively on the four Shi versions, Ch’cn 
K’iao-tsung (Huang Ts’ing king kie sG pien k. 1118 — 1176) believes that the Yen t’ie lun has 
followed the Ts’i version; this, as we have seen, is not admissible. 
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quotations tampered with so as to bring them into accordance with the accepted 
Mao version. Still less has this been done to books like Fa yen, Lie nii chuan, 
Shuo yuan etc. Why should it have been done to a little known and little 
appreciated work like Yen t’ie lun? Besides, if such a revision had been carried 
through in later times, the cases XXI, XXIV, XXVIII, XXXIII, XXXVII would 
be quite unexplainable; they prove conclusively that we have the Sh! quotations 
of the Yen t’ie lun in their original form. Here, then, we have a positive proof 
of the existence of the Mao Shi version half a century before Liu Hin. 

From the Yen t’ie lun, let us go back two centuries and examine the Sun-tsi; 
this possesses, indeed, considerable interest, because tradition, as we have seen, 
says Mao acquired his version from Sun-tsi, just as the Lu Shi school (see p. 18 
above) also by tradition is connected with this philosopher'). 

In Siin-tsi there are frequent quotations from the Shi, and I give them all 
here (except repetitions and quotations from lost odes). My references are to 
k&an and page in the Ku i ts’ung shu edition (also by anastatic reprint in the 
Si pu ts’ung k’an). 

I. K. 1, p. 8: Tsue er kun tsi, wu heng an si, tsing kung er wei (Sff ^ H ft), 
hao shi cheng chi, shen chi fing chi, kie er king fu. Mao identical, Siao ya, 
Siao ming, Legge p. 366. The Han Shi, ap, Han Shi wai chuan 4, had 

Wft (Ibid. 7 cit. .as Mao: later correction). The Lu version ap. 
Shuo yiian, Kuei t6 p’ien, id. with Siin and Mao. 

II. K. 1, p. 11: Shi kiu {P tsai sang, k*i tsi ts*i hi, shu jen kun tsi, k’i i i hi, 
k*i i i hi, sin ju kie hi. Ts’ao feng, Shi kiu, L. p. 222. Mao id. (now 

but this is an enlarged character; Lu Tg-ming, King tien shi wen, adduces 
Mao version manuscripts with /^). 

III. K. 1, p. 14: Fei kiao fei shu (K ^ ^), t*ien tsi so yu. Siao ya, Ts’ai 

shu, L. p. 403. Mao has ft ^ I? . The Han version, ap. Han Shi wai 

chuan 4, has the same reading as Mao. 

IV. K. 1, p. 16: Hi hi tsi tsi (if ^ ft ft), i k*ung chi ai, mou chi k'i tsang, 

tsi ku shi wei, mou chi pu tsang, tsi ku shi i. Mao id., Siao ya, Siao min 
L. p. 331. The Lu version ap. Han shu, Liu Hiang chuan, has flcflc. The 
Siin-tsi reading, however, is not quite safe in this case: there is a Siin 
version which has Of Pf (see the Wang Sien-k’ien ed.), so the Ku i 

ts’ung shu version might have been corrected after Mao. 

V. K. 1, p. 23: Pu shi pu chi (^ 31 ^ ^), shu ti chi tsi. Mao id., Ta ya, 
Huang i, L. p. 454. The Lu version, ap. Sin shu, Kiin tao p’ien, and Huai 
nan-tsi, Ts’iian yen hiln, has ^ 31 ^ 

VI. K. 2, p. 2: Wu k’l yu i, wei A*T shi i. Mao id., Siao ya, Yii li, L. p. 270. 

Ch’en K*iao-tsung, because of this tradition, takes Sun-ts! as one of his sources for the 
Lu Shi; we shall see that this is by no means warranted. 
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VII. K. 2, p. 3: Wen wen kung jen, wei t€ chi Id. Mao id., Ta ya, Yi, L. p. 516. 
Lu version id., ap. Shuo yiian, Siu wen p’ien. 

VIII. K. 2, p. 4: Tso chi tso chi, kun tsi i chi, gu chi gu chi, kun tsi gu chi. 
Mao id., Siao ya, Shang shang chg hua, L. p. 384. Lu version id., ap. 
Shuo yiian, Siu wen p’ien. 

IX. K. 2, p. 23: Shou siao kung ta kung, wei hia kuo tsun meng (l|t ^). Sung, 
Ch’ang fa, L. p. 641. Mao has The Ts’i version, ap. Ta Tai li (Wei 

tsiang kiin Wen tsi p’ien) has M.- 

X. K. 3, p. 5: Yu sue p’iao p’iao, gen jan gH siao (M S li i# S? ^ ?&)> mo 
k’en hia suei TBt). shi ku lu kiao Siao ya, Kiie kung, 

L. p. 406. Mao has: MSfll i«. M Tit. : no less 

than four discrepancies. The Lu version, ap. Han shu, Liu Hiang chuan, 
had: — diverges from Siin-tsi just as badly as 

Mao. The Han version ap. King tien sh! wen (first 4 words) and comm, to 
Wen sfian, T’an shi fu (last four words) has: 61 BS ^ ft. ^ T Bft* 

XL K. 3, p. 10: Su fang ki t’ung, t’ien tsi chi kung. Mao id., Ta ya, Ch’ang wu, 

L. p. 559. 

XII. K. 3, p. 18: Fei Shang ti pu shi, Yin pu gang kiu, suei wu lao ch'eng jen, 
shang gu t’ien hing, ts’eng shi mo t’ing, ta ming i k’ing. Mao id., Ta ya, 
Tang, L. p. 509. Lu version, id., with Siin, in part preserved ap. Shuo yiian, 
Ch’en shu p’ien and Feng su t’ung i 5. 

XIII. K. 3, p. 23: Mei tsi i jen, gin hou shun ti (IS ffi). gung gen hiao si, chao 
tsai si fu. Mao id., Ta ya, Hia wu, L. p. 459. Both of Siin-tsi and of Mao 
Shi there exist versions having it For the first half of the stanza 
we have id. {shen ti) in the Lu version ap. Huai-nan-tsi, Miu ch’eng hiin. 

XIV. K. 4, p. 4: Tsi si tsi tung (3 If 3 M), tsi nan tsi pei, wu si pu fu (tl © 

T SB). Mao id., Ta ya, Wen wang yu sheng, L. p. 463. The Han version, 

ap. Han Shi wai chuan 4, has @ 3 If • The Ts’i version ap. Han shu 

(P’ing ti ki, Tsan) had t © T SB- The Lu version ap. Shuo yiian, Siu 
wen p’ien, id. with Sun-tsi. 

XV. K. 4, p. 7: Wei kuei, wei gu, tsi pa k’o ti, gu t’ien mien mu, shi jen wang 
ki, tso ts’i hao ko, i ki fan ts’i. Mao id., Siao ya. Ho jen si, L. p. 346. 

XVI. K. 4, p. 7: Ho minggu kiu kao (® % ♦), sheng wen gu t’ien. Mao id., 

Siao ya. Ho ming, L. p. 297. The Lu version, ap. Shi ki, Tung Fang-shuo 
chuan, and Lun heng, I tseng p’ien, had no T in the first line. 

xvn. K. 4, p. 9: Min chi wu Hang (R IBf &), siang guan i fang, shou tsue pu 
jang. Mao id., Siao ya, Kiie kung, L. p. 405. The Lu version ap. Shuo yuan, 
Kien pen p’ien, had A fif R • (In Han shu, Liu Hiang chuan, cit. id. 
with Mao: correction after Mao). In Hou Han shu, Chang li ki, we find 
another version cited: A ± IBI R- 
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XVIII. K. 4, p. 10: P*ing p*ing tso yu ^ i shi shuai ts*ung, Mao id., 

Siao ya, Ts’ai shu, L. p. 403. The Han version ap. King tien shi wen has 

XIX. K. 4, p. 21: Wei ts*i Hang jen, fu kHu fu ti, wei pi jen sin, shi kii 
shi fu, min chi fan luan, ning wei fu tu, Mao id., Ta ya, Sang jou, 
L. p. 525. 

XX. K. 5, p. 11: Tien tso kao shan, Tai wang huang chi, pi tso i. Wen wang 
k*ang chi, Mao id.. Sung, Tien tso, L. p. 574. 

XXI. K. 6, p. 6: Tiao cho k'i chang (Iti ^ ^1^), kin yu k*i siang, wei wei 

wo wang (# ® ^ I), kang ki si fang, Ta ya, Yii p’u, L. p. 444. Mao 
has: ^ Sic kin yu kH sicmg, ^ 3E, kang ki si fang. The Lu 

version ap. Shuo yiian, Siu wen p’ien, and Chao K’i, Meng tsi chang 
kii 2, has exactly the reading of Siin tsi. The Han version ap. Han Shi wai 
chuan 5 has ® ^ i. 

XXII. K. 6, p. 7: Wo jen wo Hen, wo ku wo niu, wo hing ki tsi, kai gun kuei 
tsai. Mao id., Siao ya, Shu miao L. p. 413. 

XXIII. K. 6, p. 8: Wu yen pu cKou (l!^ ^ Sl)> wu te pu pao, Mao id., Ta ya, 

Yi, L. p. 514. The Lu version, ap. Lie nil chuan 5, has: IR ® ^ 631 . The 
Han version ap. Han Shi wai chuan 10 has: ^ SW. I wen lei tsu 

31 quotes: *§* ^ |#|. Mo-tsi, Kien ai p’ien, quotes: # M 7 fit* 

wu tS er pu pao. The Ts’i version, ap. Han shu, Wang Mang chuan, has: 
tr gen pu ch'ou, t te pu pao. 

XXIV. K. 6, p. 13: Chung ku huang huang (Hf Pi Pi), kuan kHng tsHang 
ts’iang ® ^ ?t), kiang fu fang fang jS ai SI), kiang fu 
kien kien. Sung, Chi king, L. p. 579. Mao has; » It Pf, S ^ 

(the rest as Sun-tsi); yet Yang Liang, comm, to Sun-tsi (Tang time), 
says: so his Mao version must have had 

the same graphs as Siin-tsi. The Lu version, ap. Er ya, has 11 9 $., and 
ap. Ts’ien fu lun, Cheng lie p’ien, 1^ IB iH M. The Han version ap. 
Ts’ao Chi, Wei Wen ti lei, has: chung ku ^ The Ts’i version, ap. 
Han shu, Li yue chi, has: SI ^ II (somewhat uncertain; Sun Yiie, 
Han ki 5, has ^ IB SI SI- So none of the four 

versions followed Siin-tsi, unless Yang Liang’s copy of Mao really did so. 

XXV. K. 6, p. 13: T’ien fang tsien ts’o (5^ 18), sang luan hung to, min 

gen wu kia, ts’an mo cheng tsue. Mao id., Siao ya, Tsie nan shan, L. p. 310. 
The Ts’i version, ap. Shuo wen kie tsi, has; 5^ IH (different sense). 

XXVI. K. 8, p. 6: Kie jen wei fan, t’ai shi wei yuan. Mao id., Ta ya. Pan. 
L. p. 503. 

XXVIT. K. 8, p. 14; Tsi tsi to shi. Wen wang i ning. Mao id., Ta ya. Wen wang. 
L. p. 429. Lu version id. ap. Sin shu. Run tao p’ien. 
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XXVIII. K. 9, p. 8: Pu kan pao hu, pu kan p*ing ho, jen chi k*i i, mo chi k*i Vo, 
chan chan king king, ju lin shen yuan, ju li po ping, Mao id., Siao ya. 
Siao min, L. p. 333. The Lu version ap, Shuo yiian (King shen p’ien) 
id. for the last half of the stanza. 

XXIX. K. 9, p. 10: Shou siao k*iu ta k*iu, wei hia kuo chuei liu (ISi j%)- 
Mao id., Sung, Ch’ang fa, L. p. 641. (Yet the Mao version is not quite 
safe, for Cheng Huan, comm, to Li ki, Kiao t’e sheng, cites: ISS)- 
The Han version, ap. Yii p’ien, has Ig ife* 

XXX. K. 9, p. 8: Pu tsien, pu tsei, sien pu wei tse. Mao id., Ta ya, Yi, 
L. p. 515. 

XXXI. K. 10, p. 4: Wu wang tsai fa (^ i ^ fl^), yu klen ping yue, ju huo 
lie lie, tse mo wo kan o (®C iS). Sung, Ch’ang fa, L. p. 642. Mao has 
St 3E ^ This ^ is but a short-form of no significance. 

The in Mao is a later corruption of iS,: Cheng Hiian has had tfe, 
which is shown by his paraphrase of the passage, and so it is also 
quoted by the Shuo wen hi chuan (Sung time). The JS, indeed, has 
been introduced from the Ts’i version, which occurs in Han shu, Hing 
fa chi. The Han version, ap. Han Shi wai chuan 3 (ap. Wang Ying- 
lin, Shi k’ao; the present Han Shi wai chuan has been corrected 
into ), has: ^ i ^ Sf*, id. with Siin-tsi. Shuo wen and Yii p’ien 
cite ^ ift. 

XXXII. K. 10, p. 14: Shu jen kun tsi, k*i i pu Ve. Mao id., Ts’ao feng, Shi kiu, 
L p. 223. Lu version id. ap. Feng su t’ling i 4. 

XXXIII. K. 10, p. 20: Wang yu yun sai, Su fang ki lai (^). Mao id., Ta ya, 
Ch’ang wu, L. p. 559. The Ts’i version ap. Han shu, Rung cKen piao, 
has The Lu version id. with Siki-tsi, ap. Sin sii (Tsa shi). 

XXXIV. K. 11, p. 14: Ti yu ju mao, min sien k*o ku chi. Mao id., Ta ya, Cheng 

min, L. p. 544. Lu version id. ap. Ts’ien fu lun, Kiao tsi p’ien. 

XXXV. K. 12, p. 16: Hia min chi nie, fei kiang tsi Vien, tsun (P^) ta pei tseng, 

chi king yu jen. Mao id., Siao ya, Shi yiie chi kiao, L. p. 324. Tso 

chuan. Hi 15, and Shuo wen quote 

XXXVI. K. 13, p. 9: Li i ( IS. M) tsu tu, siao yu tsu huo. Mao id., Siao ya, 
Ch’u ts’i L. p. 371. The Han version has Iftil, Han Shi wai chuan 4 
(ap. Wang Ying-lin, Shi k‘ao; the modem text has correction 
after Mao). 

XXXVII. K. 13, p. 16: Huai jou po shen, ki ho k*iao yue (?§ ^). Mao id.. Sung, 

Shi mai, L. p. 577. The Lu version ap. Huai-nan-tsi, T’ai tsu hiin, 

had m m- 

XXXVIII. K. 13, p. 23: K’ai ti kun tsi min chi fu mu. Ta ya, 

Hiung cho, L. p. 489. Mao has S ^ ^ ; hut Lu T§-ming, King 

tien shl wen to the ode Hain lu, states that some Mao version ms. had 
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just like Siin-tsL The Ts’i version, ap. Li ki, K’ung tsi hien ku, 
had flu ^ The Lu version ap. Sin shu, Kiin tao p’ien, id. 
with Siin. 

XXXIX. K. 15, p. 10: Ts’ai ts’ai kuan er, pu ying k’ing k'uang ^), tsue wo 
huai jen, chi pi Chou hang. Mao id., Chou nan, Kiian er, L. p. 8. The 
Ts’i version, ap. I lin, has S[. The Lu version, ap. Huai-nan-tsi, 
Shu ch’en hiin, agrees with Siin. 

XL. K. 15, p. 19: Ming ming tsai hia, ho ho tsai shang. Mao id., Ta ya, 
Ta ming, L. p. 432. 

XLI. K. 16, p. 11: Yu yu ang ang, ju kuei (1^) ju chang, ling wen ling uxmg, 
k’ai ti kun tsl, si fang wei kang. Ta ya, K’uan o, L.p. 493. Mao 
has yet the T’ang stone classics (Mao version) had IS like Sun, 
Lu version id. ap. Chung lun, Siu pen p’ien. About Ic’ai ti kun tsi 
see XXXVIII. 

XLII. K. 17, p. 17: P’u t’ien chi hia 3*C ^~f), mo fei wang t’u, shuai t'u 
chi pin, mo fei wang ch’en. Siao ya, Pei shan, L. p. 360. Mao has; 
ill :5l T. All other versions had # like Sun-tsi: Han version ap. 
Han Shi wai chuan 1, Ts’i version ap. Pan Ku, Ming t’ang shi, Lu 
version ap. Sin sbu, Hiung nu p’ien etc. 

XLI II. K. 17, p. 19: Po ch’uan fei t'eng ®), shan chung tsu (2j£) peng, 
kao an wei ku, shen ku wei ling, ai kin chi fen, hu ts’an mo cheng. Siao 
ya, Shi yiie chi kiao, L. p. 322. Mao has ^ for 4^, but Lu Tfi-ming 
indicates an alternative Mao graph 4^. The Han version, ap. Yu 
p’ien, has: £!• 

XLIV. K. 19, p. 1: Tien chi tao chi, tsi kung chao chi. Mao id., Ts’i feng, 
Tung fang wei ming, L. p. 154. The Lu version id. ap. Shuo yuan, 
Feng shi p’ien. 

XLV. K. 19, p. 1: Wo ch’u wo yu {?% {IJ 11), yu pi mu i, tsi t’ien tsi so, 
wei wo lai i. Siao ya, Ch’u ku, L. p. 261. Mao has iU ^ The 
Lu version probably had like Sun-tsi, for Shi ki, Hiung nu chuan, 
quotes another line of the ode thus: m H 

XLVI. K. 19, p. 3: Wu k’i chi i ^ it ^), wei k’i kie i. Siao ya, Yu li. 
L. p. 270. Mao has ^ 

XLVII. K. 19, p. 11: Yin chi, shi chi, kiao chi, huei chi. Mao id., Siao ya. Mien 
man, L. p. 418. 

XLVTII. K. 19, p. 12: Wo yen wei fu, wu yung wei siao MM ^), sien min 
yu yen, hun yu ch’u jao. Ta ya. Pan, L. p. 500. Mao has: id 
The Lu version id. with Siin (part of the stanza only) ap. Lie nu 
chuan 1 and Shuo yiian, Tsan hien p’ien. 

XLIX. K. 19, p. 19: Ju ts’ie ju ts’o (in fil), ju cho ju mo. Wei feng, Ki yu, 
L.p. 91. Mao has in The Lu version, ap. Lie nii chuan 8 and 
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£r ya, has ^ like Mao, and not like Sun-tsi. The Han version 
ap. Han Shi wai chuan 2, on the contrary follows Siin: ill- 
L. K. 19, p. 20: Wen kung chao si, chi shi yu k’o. Mao id.. Sung, Na, 
L. p. 633. Lu version id., ap. Lie nu chuan 2. 

LI. K. 19, p. 20: Hiao tsi pu kuei, gang si er lei. Mao id., Ta ya, Ki tsuei, 
L. p. 477. The last four words id. in the Lu version, ap. Wang Yi, 
comm, to Ch’u ts’i, Kiu chang. 

LH. K. 19, p. 20: Hing yu kua ts’i, chi yu hiung ti, i yu yu kia pang. Mao 
id., Ta ya. Si chai, L. p. 447. 

LHI. K. 19, p. 20: P’eng yu yu shi, shi i wei i. Mao id., Ta ya, Ki tsuei, 
L. p. 477. 

LIV. K. 19, p. 20: Chou er yu mao, siao er so t’ao, ki k’i ch’eng wu, k’i shi 
po po ku. Mao id.. Pin feng, Ts’i ytie, L. p. 232. 

LV. K. 19, p. 23: Wu tsiang ta ku, wei ch’en ming ming. Mao id., Siao ya, 
Wu tsiang ta ku, L. p. 363. 

LVI. K. 20, p. 3: Yu sin ts’iao ts’iao, gun yu k’un siao. Mao id., Pei feng, 
Po chou, L. p. 39. Lu version id. ap. Liu Hiang, Shang feng shi. 

LVII. K. 20, p. 4: Yin shi t’ai shi, wei Chou chi ti &)<p’ing kuo chi 

kun (J%), si fang shi wei, t’ien tsi shi pi j&ili), pei min pu mi 

(]|l Siao ya, Tsie nan shan, L. p. 311. Mao has (first half 

exactly like Siin): 55 |Jj:> The original Mao version, 

however, is uncertain, for Lu T6-ming employed a ms. which had ]|l 
(just as in Sun) and he mentions ffl as a variant; and about IJi; 
he says that Wang Su’s copy had 1# instead — thus similar to though 
not quite identical with Siin-tsi. The Lu version did not follow Siin-tsi, 
for we find, ap. Ts’ien fu lun, Chi sing shi p’ien; Wci Chou chi fi;, 
and ap. Shuo yuan, Cheng li p’ien: ^ Nor did the Han Shi, 

for Han Shi wai chuan 3 cites: The Ts’i version had: p'ing 

kuo chi kun 

LVni. K. 20, p. 5: Chou too ju chi (ffl]ii[4l%), k’i chi ju shi, kun tsi so li, 
siao jen so shi, kuan yen ku chi shan yen ch*u Vi. Siao 

ya, Ta tung, L. p. 353. Mao has: W IK The kuan is no real 

divergence (Lu T§-ming indicates a Mao variant ^), but W is a real 
discrepancy. The Han version, ap. Han Shi wai chuan 3, follows 
Sun-tsI: HI S Jfi The Lu version is uncertain: ap. Mencius, Wan 
Chang p’ien (L. p. 267) we find but Shuo yiian 4: 

in l&f like Sun-tsi. 

LIX. K. 20, p. 5: Chcm pi ji yue, yu yu wo si (jfic jfic ^ J&)> tao chi yun 
yuan, ho yun neng lai. Mao id., Pei feng, Hiung chi, L. p. 52. The Lu 
version, ap. Shuo yiian, Pien wu p’ien, had ^ ^ ^ SS*. (a different 
sense) . 
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LX. K. 20, p. 15: Yen nien kun tsi, wen k*i ju yu. Mao id., Ts’in feng, Siao 
jung, L. p. 193. 

LXI. K. 20, p. 30: Ki ming ts*ie che, i pao k'i shen. Mao id., Ta ya, Cheng 
min, L. p. 543. Lu version id., ap. Lie nii chuan 2. 

If we sum up the results of this long inquiry, we find: 

13 stanzas where Mao deviates from Siin-tsi: III, IX, X, XXI, XXIV (?), XXXI, 

XLII, XLV, XLVI, XLVIII, XLIX, LVII, LVIII. 

11 stanzas where Lu deviates from Siin-tsi: IV, V, X, XVI, XVII, XXIII, XXIV, 

XXXVII, XLIX, LVII, LIX. 

12 stanzas where Han deviates from Siin-tsi: I, III, X, XIV, XVIII, XXI, XXIII, 
XXIV, XXIX, XXXVI, XLIII, LVII. 

10 stanzas where Ts’i deviates from Siin-tsi: IX, XIV, XXIII, XXIV, XXV, XXXI. 

XXXIII, XXXVIII, XXXIX, LVII. 

These figures in themselves, however, do no justice to Mao. For all the 61 
quotations in Siin-tsi can be tested in Mao, whereas for the Lu, Han and Ts'i 
versions we know only of extracts (ancient quotations). Since Siin-tsi has been 
considered a representative of the Lu version, I have been careful to indicate, in 
the list above, which Siin-tsi quotations we know in Lu version extracts, and it 
is seen, that besides the 11 cases which differ from Siin-tsi, there are 22 cases 
(I, VII, VIII, XII, XIII, XIV, XXVII, XXVIII, XXXII, XXXIII, XXXIV, XXXVIII, 
XXXIX, XLI, XLII, XLIV, XLVIII, L, LI, LVI, LVIII, LXI, out of which 5 are 
incomplete) which agree with Siin-tsi. Thus we obtain: 

Agreeing with Sun: Differing from Siin 

Mao 48 13 

Lu 22 11 

which means that the percentage of differences between Lu and Siin is nearly 
twice as big as that of the differences between Mao and Siin; in other words, 
that the Lu version deviates from Siin-tsi nearly twice as often as the Mao version. 
For the Han version the figures would be even more unfavourable. The Ts’i 
version we know little about, since the ancient quotations from it are few; yet no 
tradition attaches it to Sun-tsi. 

The result of our inquiry is that out of the four Shi versions Mao's is the one 
which keeps closest to Sun-tsL A significant illustration of this is that out of our 
61 quotations in Siin-tsi there are 18 cases where Mao follows Siin-tsi, against 
other versions which deviate from him. Mao has not slavishly followed the Shi 
version championed by Siin-tsi; he must have had access to other versions as well, 
and on certain points preferred their readings. But on the whole it must be said 
that if any of the four schools in Western Han time approaches the great scholar 
and literary authority of the 3d c. B. C., Siin-tsi, it certainly is not the Lu school, 
nor the Han school, but the Mao school. 

• 
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The importance of this result can hardly be overrated. It has been a custom 
in certain circles of Chinese critics to look down, in a way, upon the Mao version, 
because it was later in being officially recognized than the other three versions, 
and to regret that the Mao version superseded those others which were reaUy 
more ancient and venerable and probably better. This is entirely unwarranted; 
the comparative fidelity of Mao to Sun-tsl, who was, after all, the great champion 
of Confucian scholar schip in the 3 d c. B. C., is a guarantee that the Mao version 
is conservative and reliable, and possibly more so than the other three. In any 
case, there is no reason whatever to consider it inferior. 

To our present investigation about the Chou li and the Tso chuan this result 
is of considerable importance, as we shall see presently. With the Mao version 
is indissolubly tied up the Mao commentary, and the fact that the Mao version 
agrees best of all with Siin-tsi goes strongly to confirm the ancient tradition that 
Mao was a disciple (or, as I would have it, a disciple’s disciple) of Sun-tsi. The 
doubts aroused by the fact that the Mao Shi was connected with king Hien of 
Ho kien and with Liu Hin can be laid aside: The early date of the Mao version, 
and hence of the Mao commentary, already confirmed by the Yen t’ie lun, is now 
proved beyond the possibitily of a doubt. Indeed, from whatever side we tackle 
the Mao version problem, everything speaks in favour of its early existence, and 
the middle of the 2 d c. B. C. as the date of its definite redaction. 

I have written so extensively about the Mao Shi, not so much because of the 
imputations against it made by K’ang Yu-wei, but because it is a work of para- 
mount importance for text-critical problems. It was imposible to accept without 
examination the ancient tradition which places it in the 2d c. B. C.; we had to go 
carefully into the matter and weigh all the evidence which goes to confirm this 
tradition. I think we may be authorized to state, now, that there are few’ ancient 
works which we can date so exactly and so confidently, all evidence pointing 

clearly in the same direction. 

* * 




To the theories about Liu Hin as the great forger and “Biichermacher”, the 
faker of the Chou li and the Tso chuan, the Mao commentary is perfectly fatal. 
There are frequent and obvious references in it both to the Chou li and to the 
Tso chuan, and the best part of it is that these references are often formulated 
so as to reveal that the Chou li (or Tso chuan) text is primary, with the Mao 
commentary secondary, built on the former. I will give here some examples 
of such references^) (a complete list would the far too extensive). I will start, 
however, with a few’ references in the Mao commentary to Siin-tsi (cf. p. 18 above). 


For the tracing of them, the learned work of Ch’en Huan; Shi Mao shl chuan su (Huang 
Ts*ing king kie su pien) has been invaluable. 
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References to Sun-tsi in the Mao chuan. 

I. Pei men: {iJ S Jft. » * ^ Mao: 

This refers to Sun-tsi, Ta lue p’ien: Sk f(ft 

II. T’u yuan: ^ M Mao: M )SS: A (,,not yet sophisticated**), 

taking ISi in the sense of This is somewhat astonishing, and is ex- 
plainable only as a Suntsiism. It refers to Sun-tsi, Sing o p’ien; 

ift;t«A*, 3B±f8. 

III. Ch’u ku: Mao: Hi St ft fit- This refers to 

Sun-tsi, Ta liie p’ien: ^0. ftSJ 

ft |l| ^ ft The term St Mao has adopted from his master, Sun. 

IV. Ho ming: »M^SF- Mao: t IS, M « The 

idea of interpreting the ode as symbolising the man who lives in retirement 
and unpretentiously, yet whose mime is famous, Mao has got from Siin-tsi. 
Ju hiao p’ien: ^ ^ ^ M 31 M « 

iSJt. 0 H, ATi* II S, ft0, ^ M 

.IS. atMP.0, »aifoJ», Np0:«g'!l^A|l. «W^A, 

V. Siaomin: ft ^ ^ ft 111^61. A ^ H ^ ^ Mao: 

<lb ^ ft /J' A ^ This interpretation: people know the one (the 

error of braving a tiger etc.), but they do not know the other (the risk of 
not being ft respectful), Mao has got from Siin-tsi, Ch’en tao p’ien. Sun, 
quoting these two lines of the ode, says: ft A. Jl<A^R>Sil^ 

^ AIRM^ft. S'Jl: A^Wiiff^ft, S'JJi ^ 

IfcflUa. 

VI. Ts’ai shu: IHR© IlftfPl. Mao: ^ 

ISf il6 -Ife.- This is taken from Sun-tsi, Ju hiao p’ien: H 

^4alM.-i!L- 

VII. Kue kung: ft :5: M ft. +9 ® Mao: Jfc SI M 3* d?. SC ^ M « 

^ $ M ft" This refers to Sun-tsi, Ju hiao p’ien. Having 

described the modest kun-tsi in the words of example IV above. Sun con- 
tinues by describing his opposite, the vulgar man: 

sc^ ^0. ft :t in ft. 4a 

St ± SB -ft- 

VIH. Yu p’u: it Bn ^ -ft- 5 # 4B. Mao: 31 ft ft- This gloss is due to 
the fact, that Siin-tsi (see p. 28 above) quotes this ode thus: ft iSE ^ ft- 
IX. Yi; ta ift A. ft S ;5l Mao: ift ft ^ ft- This is a curious gloss, 
and is due to Siin-tsi, Pu kou p’ien. Quoting this very ode, Sun says: -S T- 

ft M ft. ft W ^ *1. 

Mi- 
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X. P’an shuei: Mao: $-t*^;S3K- This refers to 

Sun-tsi, I ping p’ien: ^ ^ 

There are many more references to Siin-tsi in the Mao commentary; space 
does not permit of them all being cited. 


References to Chou li in the Mao chuan. 

I. Hankuang: ;t ^ ^ iB|. Mao: This refers 

to Chou li, Hia kuan, Sou jen: ARl 2 i_b;Stl, 'bK.Jsl_h;SfefS. 

-h i^- To the ode Ting chi fang chung: Dll 4fc H Mao says: 
'b -b B • This is taken from the same Chou li passage. 

II. Kien hi: 1 ® ^ If . B :2: flE 19 ± ft- The natural 

explanation of is “just now”, but Mao has quite another interpretation: 

m. 

^ BB -T- WH What has caused Mao to take ^ as P3 

“the four quarters”, speaking of ill 111 mountains and rivers, of which 
nothing is said in the ode? And, on the other hand, to bring in the 
“teaching” of the young noblemen, which is not mentioned either in the 
ode? The explanation is that Mao has had the Chou li before his eyes, 
where both these details occur together in one paragraph: Ch’un kuan, 
Ta si yiie: Isl li If « H ^ H 

m n. :k :k :k m. :k M. :k m. :k m H g Jil ill Ji| 

Mao’s dependence on Chou li is obvious here. 

III. Tsing nil: etc. Legge: “How handsome is the 

retiring girl I She presented me a red tube. Bright is the red tube — I 
delighted in the beauty of the girl”. To this Mao has a strange explanaticHi: 

i5E^»«6, ^ Am 4 l. 

JS ^ ^ Besides that she has a pure virtue, 

she also has beautiful looks, and she can commit to us the rules of ancient 
men; she is fit to be a prince’s consort. Anciently the prince’s con- 
sort always had a female scribe and the rules of the red tube”. Then he 

goes on to state that the nu shi scribe kept a diary of the visits of the 

harem ladies to the prince, and ruled them by aid of the regulations of 
the red tube. In order to come to this curious interpretation, Mao must 
have seen and combined one Chou li and one Tso chuan passage. Nu shi in 
this sense occurs only in Chou li, T’ien kuan, Nii shi: ific i ^ 5 ^ iS» 

« ft JK, j;* IS ^ ft, Ifi ft The nu 5hi manages 

the rites of the queen. She has access to the copies of the harem regulations 
and thus guides the queen in the governing of the harem. She controls the 
harem palace rooms. She registers the harem orders. Mao must have seen 
this Chou li passage. But how did he get the idea of introducing the female 
scribe in this ode, and explaining the Vung kuan as the red tube of the nu 
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shi9 He must have read Tso, Ting 9tii year: “Si Shuan of Cheng put to 
death Teng Si, but proceeded to employ his penal statutes written on bam- 
boo (tt ?P|). The superior man will say that in this matter Tsi-jan (i. e. Si 
Shuan) did not act in a good and generous way. If there is one who can do 
his country signal services, it is allowable to overlook his wrong-doings. The 
three stanzas of the Tsing nu have the fang kuan red tube for their sub- 
ject”. In other words: written regulations (statutes like those of Teng Si) 
are of such importance that they form the subject of an ode in the sacred 
Shi — the ode here treated by Maol Mao must have read this Tso passage, 
where this ode and its “red tube” is quoted in connection with written 
statutes, and therefore he has interpreted the t’ung kuan in this peculiar 
way; and then he has combined it with the Chou li passage about the 
female scribe. We have here a clear proof that Mao is secondary to both 
Chou li and Tso chuan and builds on them. 

IV. Kun tsi kie lao: « Mao: 01 Jg * A Ki, fi 

This refers to Chou li, T’ien kuan, Tuei shi: £fi|i 
That Mao really builds on Chou U 
here is shown by the second stanza, where a new reference occurs to the 
same section: Shi; it ^ it C Mao: li[ M f! ft 

This refers to T’ien kuan, Nei si fu: W HR -It 3E .S ^ A ^c. 

SI® (var. i^), etc. 

V. Kan mao: Mao: H i|i. This is taken 

directly from Ch’un kuan. Si ch’ang: M ^ M M- That this is so is 
confirmed by the next stanza; ^ IS, where Mao says; 

& M. The same Chou li paragraph says: 

VI. Shi jen: ® 1 ««!. Mao: ® ® M A JH W ^ This refers to 

Ch’un kuan. Kin kii; i#$- 

VII. Tung fang wei ming: Mao; &■ 

This refers to Hia kuan, K’ie hu shi : * ft 



B ?JE. 

VIII. Wu i. First stanza: ^ S M ^ -t Mao: ^ M -t 
This refers to Ch’un kuan, Tien ming; 

H li iii -t: ® Ip. And to Ts’iu kuan, Ta hing jen: 

ISIfi-b*. Second stanza: 'iS 0 11 ^ Mao; 

^ m m A This refers to the same Tien ming paragraph: 

Mao has worked 

up two paragraphs from different sections of the Chou li into one gloss; 
it is clear that Mao is secondary, Chou li primary. 

IX. Sit’ie; Mao: 

This refers to T’ien kuan, Shou jen; JtlKH* 
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X. Chung nan: Jfc.il It «• Mao: |ft H # W 2: 3 l «l IB 

;5:li. This refers to K’ao kung ki: S||| # W It, S 

XI. Wu Mao: ^ ^ ^ ~ it- This 

refers to K’ao kung ki, Lu jen: A'i" % 0 R. Mao 

has paraphrased the latter sentence so as to use the more familiar measure, 
thejt- A 2 t was 10 R., hence 2 3fc = 20 K- A It was 16 K. and 
16 + 4 K = 20 K. 

XII. Ts’i yue: # *L « Itt, « ^ Mao: ± Wt & :t, U ;t . This 

refers to Hia kuan, Ta si ma: ^ R ;5l, + R It 

Xni. Ch’u kii: R Jtfcjli Mao: R Q j^. This refers to Ch’un kuan, Si 
ch’ang RtgRR- 

XIV. Ch’u ku-.R^RR. Mao: R, R-i&i- Mao’s ordinary gloss to R (e. g. in 

the ode Cheng yiie) is The peculiar R refers to Ts’iu kuan, Siao Si 

k’ou: jns:mmmR±9i&, mittwii: JstsRiiR 

tt. ^ Rlt. — B nil (examination of their words), “ 0 J(S etc. 

XV. Liu yue: R R R- Mao: Q It (the flag with a sun and a moon 
is called a ch’ang), refers to Ch’un kuan. Si ch’ang: B R- 

XVI. Liu yue: it % 0 R. R :tli A'J- Mao: This refers to Hia 

kuan, Hiao jen:/L:^RjiCiRiBRIPI>^iB|IlDR:^ 

mmm±- 

XVII. Liu yue: Mao: R.R-ib,. R in this sense is very 

rare, and must refer to K’ao kung ki, Chou jen: ^ ^ SC R 

XVIII. Ts’aik’i: Mao: lam.mmJiL- This refers to Ch’un kuan, 

Kinkii: ^RISlRfi. 

XIX. Ku kung: # ^ Jg. # PI ^ R. Mao : 1^ ^ B ♦, JU ^ 0 PI- This 

refers to Ch’un kuan, Ta tsung po: ^ ^ 0 R, R ^ 0 

XX. K’iaoyen:R+^jiH. Mao: IL R# PI.I'J fflffl tfilB®. 

This refers to Ts’iu kuan, SI meng: /L^H^RRPI. 

XXL Ts’ai shu: Mao: 0 H R, Si IK- This refers to K’ao kung ki: 

0 llll.n:^ii We have seen (X above) that under 

the ode Chung man Mao has quoted another line of the same Chou li para- 
graph. That a later forger of the Chou li should have pieced together his 
paragraph by means of short extracts from different chapters of the Mao 
commentary is, of course, excluded. Mao has had the K’ao kung ki, and 
extracted the separate lines of the paragraph as they were needed for 
explaining the words occurring in different odes. 
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XXII. Mien: Mao: This refers to K’ao kung 

ki: A ^ 3 B9 R- ^ and ^ are two graphs for the same word. 

Here, as in XI above, Mao has recalculated the figures, given in ^ sun by 
the K’ao kung ki, in the more familiar 3t chang. 1 sun {= 8./^ ) + 4/^= 
12 1 Chang (10 K ) + 2 = 12 

XXIII. Sheng min: Mao: 

This refers to 

Ch’unkuan, Si shi: m:tB,m\'^M:t^.m:tB,WL\'mM:tn,ilt 

XXIV. King wei: Ifc ^ 6* S, IS 6* ^ ^ lE Mao^ |g^ ^ ^ E J%. 

This refers to K’ao kung ki: — IE Hi. 

XXV. Kung Liu: fH , K ffe- Mao: H (for 

a newly constituted state, the [guest] rites are reduced). This refers to 
Ts’iu kuan, Chang k’o: /L Ift ^ It iS- 

XXVI. Yun han: SI Iji Mao: H % py Sc. I'J J& it flo ;t (If there is 

famine in the country, one searches out [forgotten] spirits and sacrifices 
to them) . This refers to Ti kuan, Ta si t’u: Ijil Sc ifc "t* ^ — Ife S K ^ 

XXVII. Kiung: f* ^ 18^.^ 1^^ Mao: 

^ M- This refers to Hia kuan, Hiao jen: Pi^ 

pa A Pi IS IS PH nig- 

XXVIII. Pi kung: Mao: ^ jSi. JBc This refers to Ti kuan, Fang 

jen: That this is so is confirmed by the 

next gloss which also builds on the Chou li: Mao: A •&. H. A H 

i9M H -&• This refers to T’ien kuan, P’eng jen: ^ j£ A A H ^ H- 
Here again the Mao chuan is obviously secondary to the Chou li, Mao 
having worked two extracts from different Chou li sections into one 
gloss. 


References to Tso chuan in the Mao chuan. 

I. Kuan er: iH ^ 1* A. « tfe ^ . Mao: « ® «« tfS A 

This refers to Tso chuan, Siang 15th year: 

W A, A H ^ -Hl. A. I'J S *1 «ft » H. ^ « A. « « B 

ff . A -&• Mao’s curious interpretation of can only be explained 

by the fact that he has had this Tso text before his eyes, which is moreover 
revealed by the wording {kuan jen, lie). 

II. T’u tsii: First stanza: Mao tf-lfc- This refers 

to Tso, Ch’eng 12th year: 

*«t-T«t Third stanza:ia*lS^^,ii>i^)«.6.Mao;TO1W»f^«l«*Cr This 
refers to the same Tso passage, which continues: 
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In the first stanza. 

Mao has the taken If directly, from Tso, in the third stanza, the $]. 
The Tso passage expressly comments this ode, and the appearance of these 
two Tso chuan terms in the Mao commentary clearly shows that Mao builds 
on Tso. 

in. Ts’aifan: Mao: ^ ^ A li I» * 

This refers to Tso, Yin 3 rd year: ^ ^ ® IS tS fit ;5l ^ S H 

IK. g ® ;t IS. « if fir » :t tK. W Tso has had in 

mind not only this ode, but also the one treated in the next example. 

IV. Ts’ai 

Mao: Hfc- In Tso, Siang 28th year, we find: 

That Mao has read this and correctly recognized 
the allusion to this ode follows from the fact that he has adopted Tso’s 
paraphrase: tien, chi ye, 

V. Kao yang: 3 Mao: UtKiff ^ This refers 

to Tso, Siang 7th year: ^ B, Sit & 311$ H tBi IB 

VI. Tsing nu: see Chou li III above. 

VII. Er ts! ch*eng chou: As an explanation of this ode, Mao tells a long story 
about the princes Shou and Shuo of Wei and their tragic death. It is a para- 
phrased rendering of the story told in Tso, Huan 16th year. 

VIII. Meng: 1ft ^ S, S ffi W|. Mao: « M, S “where the gentle- 

man is near (approaches)”. This is a very strange definition, and the choice 
of the curious word iS can be explained only by Mao’s having read Tso, 
Siang 14th and 26th years, from which we learn that in Wei (Meng is one 
of the Wei odes) there was a barrier gate called jS, BB *‘the near gate”. Here 
again, the Mao text is clearly secondary, the Tso text primary. 

IX. K’ien shang: First stanza: ^ ^ JB> # Itfe A- Second stanza: 

^ ^ lib dr* This latter Mao comments: ifc. This 

is very unexpected, with a view to the parallelism with A of the first stanza. 
It is, however, a reference to Tso, Chao 16th year. The ode K’i«i shang 
has been sung, and a gentleman says, with reference to the second stanza: 

Hence the ^ of Mao’s. 

X. Shi Shu: Mao: This refers to Tso, 

Chuang 7th year. The Ch’un ts’iu has said: 5§lc A 7lC> li I? and Tso 
says: 

XI. S! mu: 3E ¥ g Mao: 

18 H ^ This refers to Tso, Siang 4th year: I W 88 ^ H 

Jii ^ jH*. That this is so is proved, not only by the wording, but also 
by the fact that the same year (Siang 4) is quoted by Mao for explaining 
the next ode (Huang huang eh§ hua), thus for two consecutive odes in the 
Shi, see next example. 
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XII. Huang huang ch6 hua. All through this ode, Mao builds on the Tso chuan. 
Second stanza: third stanza: . • •• 

fourth stanza: fifth stanza: Mao second st.; 

J£i m « n ^ HR: third St.: $ i|f H « it ; 

fourth St.: Bt; fifth st.: All this refers 

to Tso, Siang 4th year: ^ 

xm. Ch’uku: Mao: !8i». 

. fl'J # Hk :2l- This refers to Tso, Min 1st year: A ?fiS» flf 1ft <+ 

W i«F ^ B. 3* It is. ^ ^ « JC H ^ ^ # 4. « 51^ Bt «. 

7 ^ « 4 > ^ ^ ^ 7 « Si > S Jfi: i «F , » PI ta tfe n > If IR Iff Jii 
m Ki*,^A«cnR. 

XIV. Liao siao: ft ^ ^ ^ fl ^ Mao: fit f| 4- This refers to Tso, Chao 

12th year: ^ ^ M ^ n, ^ M m ^ % W. ^ iSi. 

etc. in taking 111 = « Mao 
builds on Tso, and Tso’s texts is clearly primary. 

XV. T’ung kung: 4* Mao: RK>MB4- This refers to Tso, Wen 

4th year. An emissary has been received and feasted and the prince has 
sung this ode, the T’ung kung ■ The guest answers: % ^ X 9r tll> M 

Hence the Rg of Mao’s. 

XVI. Si kan: Mao:S,T:2ltt4- This is taken from Tso, 

Chao 12th year: ^f*F:^flR4- 

XVII. Si yue: PB iflX, ffi*: Mao: ffi. tt4. A ^ AS + StfWtt. 
This refers to Tso, Chao 3rd year: W1loAi^>A4'^^*7)a§>jt^S4i 

XVIII. Siao ming: Mao: IE it « 

jE>|gJEA;^tt B it. This refers to Tso, Siang 7th year, where this 
ode is quoted with the following explanation: tfa K JS li> jE it jE> 

jE it- 

XIX. Shang shang ch§ hua: & 

Mao: iE(>S4. This is a very strange gloss, and 
can be explained only as due to an influence from Tso, Siang 3rd year: IK 
H If ^ M IH K’i Hi retiring on the ground of age, the prince of 

Tsin asked about his P successor. K’i recommends certain persons, and 

Tso continues: « ^ If IK |||g«# A Pfl ^ IS. 1^ ^ 

ft S? ^ ^ Hence the S of Mao’s. 

XX. Tu jen shi: Mao: W, 4 fli 4 This, 

again, is a somewhat curious gloss, to define iJ by It goes back to 

Tso, Siang 14th year: ^ IB 4> 

ai.R±SI4.^B,«»4"«l,«R»fa.A4. 
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XXI. Ta ming: Mao; B % This gloss seems far- 

fetched. It is due to Tso, Chao 26th years. This ode is quoted there and 
explained thus: 

XXII. Han lu: JB ft » ft IJE Bf- Mao; This refers to 

Tso. Huan 6th year: ^ 0. 

uriBiica.ffi &:f] 

XXIII. Huang i: «! 

Mao: <&ftftii0ft.i^iai&.>fiijEafp0i&..^Biia;^0 w, 

«a4lL>»%ftlt:0^>il:l»:7^«0:g.aa^Bc0^ This refers to Tso, 
Chao 28th years, where thfs ode is quoted and the following explanation is 
given: <& ft ftH 0 H lEffi 0 ft 0 , » % ftit 0 

K: II 7 ft 0 :g. a a n 0 

XXIV. Tang: « ft ft, ft Pg ft ft. Mao: ft Pg JK A, ft ft ± This refers 
to Tso, Chao 32nd year: ft ft, a:.^P&jK.«C5^>firHa, 

ft ^ 3 l tf. « >fir * ^ « ft, 3E ^ 5i>, ft % ft, a % IK ^b.. 

XXV. Sang jou; Mao: ft ^ ft ft ft ^ la |f[ ft 

This refers to Tso, Siang 31th year, where this ode is quoted and commen- 
ted thus; ft±jlr^ft,|lnft±^ftmL. 

XXVI. Cheng min: W, It lU * ft ;2:- Mao: -f-t* lU * ft ;2: , ft ft ft 

^ll. To take ft in the sense of ftft is very farfetched; it is explainable 
only as a reference to Tso, Suan 2nd year; Ulft ft;5l, 

ft ft ft -itL, ft ft ft ft, ft ft 

XXVH. Cho: Bl 3E ft, ft ft Ift* Mao: IH|, Be -ife- This refers to Tso, Suan 

12th year; t^0,^ftBEft,ftftiaft,#i^-ilL- 
XXVIII. Yin wu: 5F«, ^ ti: ft ft. Mao; 

This refers to Tso. Siang 26th year : ft ft H ft , ft ^ ®, ft «, ft ft lU 

«ASA.ft®I»J«ilftA ifllSft:t0.^ft^ft.^Si:fta. 

I have given here 28 examples where Mao builds on the Chou li, and 28 examples 
where he builds on the Tso chuan. It would be easy to double the number of these 
examples, but it is not necessary. Those adduced here sufhee to show, without the 
possibility of a doubt, that Mao, when writing his commentary, has had access to 
the Chou li and Tso chuan texts. 

A final word about these references in the Mao commentary to the Chou li and 
the Tso chuan. An inveterate sceptic might ask; even allowing that the Mao com- 
mentary on the whole goes back to the middle of the 2d c. B. C., how can we know 
that these special points in it, which are references to Chou li and Tso chuan, are 
not interpolations, by the hand of Liu Hin, introduced in order to give credit to 
bis forgeries? 
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It is easily seen that such an explanation is inadmissible. In the first place, the 
references are so numerous and form such an intimate part of the whole commen- 
tary, that it is nearly impossible to imagine them to be interpolations. Secondly, 
there is the question how it would have been feasible for Liu to insert them. Once 
we accept the undeniable fact that the Mao work goes back to the 2d c. B. C., we 
have to accept also, as a corollary, that it was championed by a school of literati 
(those mentioned by the Han shu or others) and thus handed down. Could Liu 
have made such extensive interpolations and had them accepted without being 
challenged? Certainly not. Thirdly, a glance at some of the references shows the 
absurdity of the idea of an interpolation. A great number of them are so subtle, 
so unobtrusive that only a very keen eye can detect the allusion. If Liu Hin made 
interpolations in order to give credit to his forged texts, he would never have in- 
troduced such insignificant, unobtrusive references. They would not have served 
his purpose. 

* ♦ 


* 

We have seen that the Mao commentary brings us decisive proofs of the 
existence of both the Chou li and the Tso chuan long before Liu Hin’s time; the 
Mao Shi text itself comes to our further aid in regard to the Tso chuan; it con- 
firms that Liu cannot have been its author and it helps us to understand better the 
exact r61e he has played in the text history of the Tso work. 

We know from Liu Hin’s biography in the Han shu (Ch’u Yuan wang chuan), 
written but a few years after his death, that he was a fervent champion of the 
Mao Shi version; „When Hin came into favour (with the Emperor), he wished to 
establish (officially) the Tso shi ch’un ts’iu and the Mao Shi, the recovered Rituals 
and the Ku wen Shang shu and introduce them all into the official schools." If we 
are not ready to accept Pan Ku’s word for this, we can easily verify it, for it was 
indeed through Liu’s influence, by the works of his most prominent followers Kia 
K’uei (pupil of Kia Huei, direct disciple of Liu) and Ma Jung (pupil of Kia K’uei), 
both of whom wrote commentaries to the Mao Shi, that the Mao version took pre- 
cedence over and rapidly superseded the other Shi visions. Now, if Liu Hin, the 
great champion of the Mao Shi, had himself written the Tso chuan, it stands to 
reason that all quotations from the Shi in the Tso chuan must agree with the Mao 
Shi version; and if he did not write it entirely but had an older work as a basis, 
tampering with it seriously, rearranging it and adding to it at his pleasure, in 
short, if he was in a position to do with it what he liked (as it has been suggested), 
it is equally sure that he would have corrected the Shi quotations in it so as to 
agree with the Shi version he championed and defended and wanted to enthrone 
at the expense of the other Shi versions. Here we have, indeed, an excellent toudi- 
stone. A few examples will be sufficient to show how strongly the Tso chuan diver- 
ges from the Mao Shi; 
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I. Yin 3d year: W jft £ Kf* Sung, Hiian niao. Mao has W 'f^* 

II. Chuang 6th year: ft W Ifr- Ta ya. Wen wang. Mao has 4^ $ "Sf Ifr- 

III. Hi 22d year, and Siang 29th year: ^ ]iu ^ Siao ya, Cheng yue. Mao 
has 

IV. Hi 24th year: |R ^ Siao ya, Ch’ang ti. Mao has ^ S S- 

V. Wen 4th year: fh |j$. Ta ya, Kia lo. Mao has 

VI. Wen 10th year: iW 31^^ tt, ^ ^ jffi. Ta ya, Cheng min. Mao has 

the inverse order: jou i pu ju, kang i pu t’u. 

VII. Suan 12th year: i| JI&- Sung, Mai. Mao has ^ 

VIII. Siian 15lh year: ^ Ta ya. Wen wang. Mao has ^ ^ 

IX. Ch’eng 2nd year:^0:ftft- Sung, Ch’ang fa. Mao has MWcSkSk- 

X. Ch’eng 8th year: ^ ya. Pan. Mao has: H. 

XI. Ch’eng 13th year: ^ IS Ta ya, Hing wei. Mao has 

XII. Siang 2nd year: H Sung, Feng men. Mao has 

XIII. Siang 11th year: Id II lift Siao ya, 

Ts’ai Shu. Mao has: 

XIV. Siang 24th year: Id ^ ^ Siao ya. Nan shan yu t’ai. Mao has M R 

XV. Siang 27lh year: jd K- Yung feng. Mao has 

XVI. Siang 27th year: ^ 3 Cheng feng, Kao k’iu. Mao has ® 

XVII. Siang 29th year:^^^ j8 (ap. T’ang stone classics and Sung Ch’un-hua 
ed.; the present ed. of Tso is corrected after Mao), Siao ya. Si ma. Mao has 

XVIII. Chao 6th year: Siao ya, Kiie kung. Mao has 

XIX. Chao 7th year: ^ Ji: lU 3S[- Siao ya, Lu ming. Mao has ^ S lU 

XX. Chao 7th year: dl S Siao ya, Ch’ang ti. Mao has # ^ M- 

XXI. Chao 7th year: H M 'ft- Siao ya, Shi yiie chi kiao. Mao has Jlfc H M ft« 

XXII. Chao 7th year: # 5? ± T- Siao ya, Pei shan. Mao has if ± T- 
XXIII. Chao 7th year: Siao ya, Pei shan. Mao has 

XXIV. Chao 20th year: #18611186 Ta ya, Min lao. Mao has 

mmmm 

XXV. Chao 20th year: ijltgUll t- Sung, Lie tsu. Mao has f. 

XXVI. Chao 28th year: P® Jlfc 3fc 1. Iff ft ^ ^6. ^ ft S # I Jifc B- Ta 

ya, Huang i. Mao has; iB 3E Iff ® ft IBftB^» BEjIfc 

izn- 
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XXVII. Chao 32nd year: 7 iR SK 7 ft ill R- Ta ya, Pan. Mao has M ft 

in both places. 

XXVIII. Ting 9th year: ^ Yung feng, Kan mao. Mao has ^ M- 
XXIX. Ai 5th year: ^ ft S Sung, Yin wu. Mao has ^ ft 

These quotations tell us all we want to know about Liu Hin and the Tso chuan: 

1. Liu Hin, the strong partisan of the Mao Shi, can never have written the Tso 
chuan, which deviates badly from the Mao Shi. 

2. Liu Hin, who devoted himself to and edited the Tso chuan, treated it with a 
perfect philological tact and scrupulous care; though he was a champion of the 
Mao Shi, he did not alter the Shi quotations in the Tso chuan so as to agree with 
the Mao version. It is a matter of indifference to us, whether this was because he did 
not want to alter them, being too loyal a philologist, or he was unable to alter 
them, having a flourishing school of literati, versed in the Tso work, to consider. 
The fact remains that the Tso chuan text has passed through Liu Hin’s hands 
without being tampered with — and, of course, without being added to: if Liu 
could not or would not make some alterations like changing ^ into ^ into 

H into still less could or would he make such grave alterations by 

inventing and adding new sections. 


THE ER YA. 

The date and origin of the Er ya, the oldest Chinese dictionary, is as doubtful 
as those of most other ancient Chinese texts. Western sinologues have seldom shown 
any interest in the matter; Those who have said anything about it generally admit 
it to be pre-Ts’in (Pelliot, T’oung-pao 1930 p. 375). The opinions of Chinese 
scholars have varied considerably. The one most generally accepted is that given 
by Chang Yi (3dc. A. D.) in a memorial when presenting the Kuang ya: Chou 
Rung wrote one chapter (generally believed to be the Shi ku), and then, “according 
to some”, it was added to by Confucius, was enlarged by Tsi-hia, supplemented 
by Tung Chung-shu and revised by Liang Wen from the P’ei district. 

Without entering too deeply into the problems of the Er ya, we shall have to 
settle some fundamental points. Let us start by determining a terminus ante quern. 
Liu Hin’s Ts’i lue (= Han shu, I wen chi) mentions an Er ya in 3 kucm containing 
20 p'ien (chapters). The present Er ya text, still divided into 3 kiian, contains 
only 19 chapters. That it is essentially the same as the work mentioned by Liu 
Hin we can confidently believe. There are quotations from Er ya in ancient com- 
mentaries which are not to be found in the present work (for examples see Shao 
Tsin-han, Er ya cheng i, Huang Ts’ing king kie K. 504, p. 2 b), and these show that 
some part of the original work is now lost: the difference in size (20 : 19 p’len), 
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therefore, need not trouble us. The identity is, indeed, confirmed by the prominent 
rdle played by the Er ya, such as we now know it, in the learned literature of the 
1 St and 2nd c. A. D. It has been largely drawn upon by the Fang yen and the Shuo 
wen kie tsi, and various commentators of the Eastern Han epoch make an exten- 
sive use pf it; Ma Jung to Shu king and Li ki, Tu Tsi-ch’un and Cheng Chung 
to Chou H, Kia K’uei and Fu K’ien to Tso chuan, Cheng Hiian to various classics, 
Chao K’i to Mencius etc. Mostly the glosses from Er ya are borrowed without 
any acknowledgement of the source, yet sometimes the name Er ya is also men- 
tioned, so frequently in the Shuo wen. Pan Ku (f 92 A. D.) in his Po hu t’ung, 
Sun shou p’ien (last clause) says: + 

lifft5r(Er ya says) ill And in the present Er ya {Shi shad) we 

find: Similarly, Ying Shao (2 d c. 

A. D.) in his Feng su t’ung i (Shan tsft p’ien) says: 

And in our present Er ya {Shi k*iu) we find; J|S ift IS There can, con- 

sequently, be no doubt whatever that a work called Er ya, and essentially identical 
with the Er ya we possess, existed at the very banning of the Christian era. 

This work was already at that time considered an authoritative guide to the 
classics. The contemporary testimonies to this fact are many. Yang Hiung (ap. 
Si king tsa ki) says: “It [the Er ya] is a series of annotations made by the 
companions of (Tsi-) yu and (Tsi-) hia, disciples of Confucius, in order to explain 
the Hu i polite literature”. Wang Ch’ung (1st c. A. D.) (Shi ying p’ien) says: “The 
book Er ya is glosses to the wu king five canonical books”. In the Han shu, P’ing 
ti ki, it is narrated: “In the 5th year yuan-shl {= 5 A. D.) one called to Court all 
those in the Empire who were thoroughly conversant with the restored classics, 
the ancient records, astronomy, chronology, standard instruments of music, philo- 
logy, chronicles, medicine and prognostics, botanies (drugs), and those who taught 
the wu king five canonical books, the Lun yii, the Hiao king and the Er ya”. The 
Er ya being here placed at the side of the most sacred canonical books shows how 
venerated it must have been already at the very beginning of our era. Pan Ku 
wrote this record only a few decades afterwards, and moreover he probably based 
himself on the verba formalin of the very edict calling all the said scholars to 
Court, so there is not the slightest reason to doubt his testimony: in 5 A. D. the 
Er ya was already a canonical book, which explains its dominating position among 
the scholars already of the 1st c. A. D. 

So far all is plain sailing. Much more difficult is to determine how high we have 
to place the Er ya. There is an anecdote in the Ta Tai li (Siao pien p’ien), which 
is often made use of to prove the extreme age of the text. The duke asked Con- 
fucius about siao pien “small distinctions” (terminology), and Confucius answers 
inter alia: “if you study antiquity by aid of Er ya, it is sufficient for the distinction 
of words {pien geny\ There is no reason to doubt the pre-Han character of this 
narrative, and it may very well prove that the term Er ya (“keeping close to what 
is fine and correct”) i. e. “Sprachrichtigkeit” is quite ancient; it is even possible 
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that written handbooks of “Sprachrichtigkeit” were in early use. But about the 
present work it proves practically nothing. 

This follows from an examination of the text itself. The Er ya is not a dictio- 
nary in abstracto, it is a collection of direct glosses to concrete passages in ancient 
texts : the Shi king takes the largest part, then comes the Shu king etc. Learned 
Chinese philologists, from Kuo P’o down to Shao Tsin-han and Ho I-hang, have 
with great acumen identified the various passages alluded to in the Er ya. It turns 
out that there are frequent glosses to Kuo yii, Lie-tsi, Chuang-tsl, Chan kuo ts’e, 
Ch’u ts’i, Lii shi ch’un ts’iu etc., and therefore considerable parts at least cannot be 
older than the 3d c. B. C. The glosses to Shi king and Shu king may be older but 
it is by no means sure that they really are so; I rather believe not (see p. 48 below). 

Are there, then, no glosses directly revealing a later origin than the 3rd c.? Yes, 
there are; but very few. Shao Tsin-han points out (op. cit. k. 1, p. 1 b) that some 
entries in the geographical section betray their Han date. I believe, myself, that 
other isolated glosses may also refer to early Han authors. There is, e. g., Shi yen: 

^ This may refer to Si-ma Ts’ien ’s famous letter (18 5^ ♦) inserted in 

the Wen siian {mxin The character, as far as I know, is not found 

in earlier documents; yet negative evidence like this is always risky. The principal 
fact remains: a very great majority of Er ya glosses can be identified as referring 
to definite passages in pre-Han literature. 

This, of course, does not prove that the Er ya was really compiled in pre-Han 
time. It might be the work of Han scholars, who glossed only the ancient 
literature, leaving out contemporary writers as being less venerable. 

If the appearance of Er ya glosses in the writings of early commentators of the 
Western Han epoch could prove the Er ya to be earlier than these writers, all 
would be simple. Such definitions, common to Er ya and early commentators 
(both Ts’in and early Han) are quite frequent. We find them already in Kung- 
yang chuan and Ku-liang chuan; in King Fang’s commentary to the I king; in 
Mao’s commentary to the Shi king. Even the examples from Li Si’s Ts’ang hie 
pien which we happen to know through ancient quotations, are often identical 
with Er ya glosses. The Shi ki is highly interesting in this respect. In rendering 
the Shu king, Si-ma Ts’ien has largely replaced the most difficult words by simpler 
ones: and these are mostly identical with the Er ya glosses to the Shu, When the 
Yao tien has: ^ IP Si-ma says: ID ^ H, cf. Er ya, Shi ku: \ for 

Si-ma has: Er ya, Shi ku: Shi yen: (I -fe- 

There are dozens of examples like this, passages where Si-ma has replaced the 
Shu word by a simpler word identical with the gloss word of the Er ya. 

This would, at first sight, seem to prove that the Er ya was in existence before 
Si-ma, and that he has drawn upon it. But it is hardly likely that Si-ma himself 

Apart from a number of general and common words occuring in many books. 
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has carried out this puzzle play of picking out, from the Er ya, the various 
glosses from different sections which refer to the Shu. Si-ma based him- 
self, for the Shu, partly on Fu Sheng, partly on K’ung An-kuo. Fu Sheng’s work, 
the Shang shu ta chuan, is not a verbatim commentary. We know, however, that 
K’ung An-kuo’s commentary (now lost; the “K’ung An-kuo” commentary in the 
Shi san king chu su is, as everybody knows, a forgery) was such a philological 
commentary, and it seems clear that K’ung has commented the Shu king by 
explanations of difficult words by simpler one’s, e. g. Si-ma Ts’ien, in 

order to make his text easy, has preferred K’ung’s gloss words to the difficult ones 
of the text. 

The questions we want answered is precisely this: if all these ancient commen- 
tators (Li Si, Ku-liang, Kung-yang, King Fang, Mao, K’ung An-kuo) have glosses 
in common with the Er ya, is it because they have all drawn upon the Er ya; or is 
it because the Er ya is but a compilation, made in the 1 st c. B. C. (i. e. after K’ung 
An-kuo and Si-ma Ts’ien and the two Mao’s) by the method of extracting the 
word glosses of these commentaries and piecing them together in rows, as in the 
present Er ya? 

The former view is the one most commonly adopted. The best recent 
expounders of the Shi and the Shu (Ma Juei-ch’en, Ch’en Huan, Kiang Sheng, 
Sun Sing-yen) all consider Er ya as primary, the other glosses as secondary, drawn 
from the Er ya. But this view has not been universally accepted. Already the 
great Chu Hi (cf. King i k’ao, k. 237, p. 3) sweepingly said: „The Er ya was made 
by taking the chuan chu commentaries; but people of later ages use Er ya for 
confirming the commentaries!” In favour of such a view may seem to speak the 
fact that Mao in commenting upon the Shi in some cases has identical glosses 
with the Er ya, in other cases not, though the allusion to the Shi in these latter 
Er ya glosses is just as obvious as in the former (cf. p. 48 below). This might 
be unterpreted either so that the Er ya has been made entirely after the time of 
Mao (many of his word glosses having then been incorporated), or so that it was 
considerably enlarged after his time. Such conclusions, however, are not allowable. 
Mao’s attitude can have quite other reasons to which I shall revert presently. 

There are three arguments against the idea of the Er ya being a compilation of 
the 1st c. B. C., made up from entries out of earlier commentaries: 

1. Could the Er ya have obtained such a strong position as to be practically a 
canonical book and strongly normative for the learned world in the year 5 A. D., 
if it were only a compilation from certain commentaries, the most important of 
which, Mao and K’ung An-kuo, were then little more than a century old; commen- 
taries which, moreover, were not at all universally recognized but had to contend 
with those of other strong schools (Lu, Ts’i, Han for the Shi, Hia-hou and Ou-yang 
for the Shu) ? That is very unlikely. The Er ya glosses must have been known 
to be older than those commentaries by the scholars at the end of Western 
Han time. 
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2. A great percentage of the entries in the Er ya refer to passages in works to 
which there were no commentaries in Western Han time. If thus certain glosses 
are the fruits of direct text readings and not second-hand extracts from commen- 
taries, why should the glosses to the most important texts (Shu, Shi, Yi) be such 
second-hand extracts only? Chu Hi’s idea suffers from the serious difficulty that 
it allows of an explanation of certain entries only in the Fx ya, and not of the 
whole work. Therefore it is not very plausible. 

3. There is some evidence of the existence of the Er ya prior to and contempor- 
aneously with Mao and K’ung An-kuo. Chao K’i, the great commentator of Mencius 
2nd c. A. D.), in his preface to Mencius tells us that the Emperor Wen (179 — 157 
B. C.) nominated doctors (po shi) for Lun yii, Hiao king, Mencius and Er ya. 
And Wei Hung (first half of 1 st c. A. D.) in his H il Han kiu i (K. 3, p. 3 in 
the Wu ying tien tsii chen pan ed.) says that “When the Emperor Wu (140 — 87 
B, C.) first nominated doctors, he chose men who hod studied thoroughly, culti- 
vated a correct deportment, had a wide knowledge, had many talents, and knew 
the ancient script and the Er ya”. 

These testimonies are far from negligible. It is true that the absence of any 
records of the Er ya in Shi ki is a serious point (though S!-ma paid little attention 
to literary data) ; but Chao K’i was a very learned and widely read man who had 
access to many documents now unfortunately lost; and Wei Hung, one of the 
best scholars at the beginning of our era, lived less than a century after the death 
of the Emperor Wu, and his information is therefore worth a good deal. 

The reasons adduced here (1 — 3) thus seem to me to decide the question in 
favour of the old orthodox view: the Er ya is primary, the Western Han com- 
mentaries which have glosses in common with it, have drawn upon it for those 
glosses. This means that the Er ya is a pre-Han work. 

On the other hand I do not think that it is very ancient, even in its Shi king 
and Shu king parts. My reason for this belief is the attitude of Mao, already 
touched upon. Mao sometimes refrains from drawing upon the Er ya, even 
when the Er ya gloss clearly refers to the Shi. There is, for instance, the last 
clause of the ode Tsai shan (Sung, Legge p. 603) : 16 Mao says, ^ 

g ^^(=1 “from”). Cheng Hiian, on the contrary, has introduced here the Er ya 
gloss: Shi yen: ^ chen = “old”. Mao must have seen that the Er ya entry 
alluded to this line, yet he preferred taking the ^ as meaning “from”. This 
does not mean that the Er ya gloss ^ = l&is younger than Mao^), but simply 
that Mao had no such veneration for the Er ya that he felt himself bound to 
follow it in every instance. Indeed, the Er ya to a large extent is based on other 


If the Er ya had been compiled from commentaries, inter alia from Mao, we could be 
sure that this gloss of Mao’s: g would have been inserted somewhere in the Er ya (just 

as so many other glosses are common to Er ya and Mao); the absence of this gloss — and 
similar cases — confirms that the Er ya was not made after and by aid of Mao. 
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Shi versions than the one followed by Mao (Er ya has especially numerous Lu 
version readings). Mao did not favour these other versions, although he must 
have had some of their readings thrust upon him by his study of the Er ya. 
He held to his own version which essentially goes back to the one sponsored 
by Siin tsi (as shown above). This reveals that in the eyes of Mao, a very good 
scholar of the 2nd c. B. C., the other Shi versions and the Er ya were not of 
such a high antiquity thas he was crushed by their authority. They were, in 
his eyes, no more ancient than the version he preferred, i. e. the 3 rd c. B. C., and 
he lived near enough to that time to know something about the origin of the 
various versions. If we know in advance, that a great part of the Er ya (refer- 
ring to various works of the 3 rd c.) cannot be older than the 3 rd c. B. C., this 
attitude of Mao’s goes far to show that the entire work is not older (apart, 
possibly, from isolated earlier word explanations which may have been incor- 
porated) than that century. Indeed, the 3 rd c. B. C. was a time of great lexico- 
graphical activity. Li Si wrote his ^ Ts’ang Hie p’ien, ® ^ Chao Kao 
wrote the ^ IS ^ Yiian li p’ien, and Hu-mu King wrote the ^ ^ ^ 

Po hiie p’ien. It seems to me to be very probable tliat the Er ya is a lexicographical 
work of approximately the same age and conceived by the same impetus of philo- 
logical interest as that which called into being those other dictionaries. 

To sum up: the Er ya is necessarily a work of the pre-Christian era. It may 
be a juxtaposition of commentary glosses from the 3rd and 2nd centuries B. C., 
made in the 1 st c. B. C., but that is very unlikely. Strong reasons speak for its 
being a work of the 3 rd c. B. C. (a pre-Han work) upon which these various com- 
mentaries have drawn. On the whole it is probably not older than the 3rd c., 
the major part of its glosses must reasonably date from the 3 d c. B. C., possibly 
(though not probably) from the 2d c. B. C. 

For our present investigation relating to the Chou li and the Tso chuan, Er ya 
is of considerable interest. If some glosses in it can be proved to refer to these 
texts, this would testify to their early existence. We certainly cannot expect 
many such prooving examples: that follows from the nature of the work. Say 
that a gloss of a rare word really was made with a view to a Chou li passage: if 
the same word occurs even in one more text of ancient time, e. g. the Kuo yii, 
then this entry to us is devoid of proof value, for we cannot know for sure that 
it does not originally allude to this Kuo yu passage. If an Er ya gloss shall 
have any binding force as a proof we shall have to demand, therefore, either that 
it deals with a word which occurs exclusively in Chou li or Tso chuan; or that the 
wording of the gloss is such as to show clearly that it refers to Chou li or Tso 
chuan. It might seem hopeless to look for such proofs; yet, thanks to the many 
curious words in these texts, we can gather a fair number of proof examples. The 
list I give here is certainly far from complete — yet it is sufficient for the purpose 
of the present investigation. 
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References to Chou li in the Er ga. 

I. Shi ku: This refers to K’ao kung ki, Mang shi: ^ ^ IfD & 

II. Sh! ku: JHi This refers to T’ien kuan, Ling jen: X ^ ^ 9 ^ 

III. Sh! ku: jK This refers to Ch’un kuan, Ta tsung po: JH: B jS. 

The word is written in some Er ya vo-sions and in other places in 
the Chou li (e. g. Ts’iu kuan, Ta hing jen), but this is a variation of no 
consequence, the word being the same, and there being no possibility of 
determining which variant was preferred (in the Chou li and the Er ya) 
in Han time. The word also occurs in Tso chuan, Chao 5 th year, and 
in the Kuo yii (Ts’i yu), but the latter example is imcertain, for Sung 
editions have K instead. In any case, the formulation of the gloss clearly 
indicates it as referring to the Chou li passage quoted. 

IV. Shi yen; This refers to T’ien kuan, Siao tsai: 

V. Shi yen: |iS> H This refers to T’ien kuan, Si k’iu; to 

Ch’un kuan, T’ai shi: M tl M lit and other passages in the Chou li. 

VI. shik’i: m^,vn m ^ hi :tm- 

This refers to Ti kuan, Yii jen: 

+ The gfl explained as ^ directly 

applies to this unique word in the Chou li. The two xhen and H, 
anc. —pm) are evidently but variant graphs for one and the same word. 
The copyists have corrupted both the Er ya and the Chou li texts in some 
easily discernible and explainable details; In the Er ya text — ’one’ is 
meaningless, as it is a question of bundles of feathers (as tribute); it 
should be 10 = shen, 100 = chuan, 1000 kun. Moreover the chuan 
in the middle clause has erroneously got the rad. jfe instead of # by in- 
fluence of the following ty. In the Chou li text, the copyists have 
wrongly written the last word; K with the phonetic ^ instead of % 
(ffll) through influence of the ^ of the middle clause. These copying 
errors are obvious and easily accounted for. The Er ya clearly builds on 
the Chou li for the whole of this paragraph. 

VII. Shi k’i: jf@ li This refers to K’ao kung ki, Tu shi: -ft K: 

VIII. Shi k’i: This refers to Ts’iu kuan, Chi kin: 

^iR- So quoted by Kuo P’o. The current version has: 

# ^ ^ HR- That the two forms of pan are only graphic variants, and 
that the Er ya gloss really refers to the Chou li is confirmed by Cheng 
Huan’s commentary to the Chi kin paragraph; ^^BS^JSR* 

IX. Shi k’i; H 8B Although hun is not a very rare word, this clearly 

refers to K’ao kung ki, Chung shi: H AJJifil' 
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X. Shi k’i: A SR This refers to T’ien kuan, Hai jen: 

« ¥ ± IL , ^ RS . 1 H i. ff S £ IP II i. 

It is true that the word H occurs also in the I li, but that it is really this 
Chou li passage which is alluded to follows from the fact that the T’ien 
kuan, Hai jen, is referred to also in the next two Er ya glosses. 

XL Shi ts’ao: This refers to T’ien kuan, Hai jen: ^ S W BS 

So quoted by Kuo P’o. The current edition (that of Cheng Huan) has 
^ m which is a mere graphic variant, the reading and sense being the 
same. 

XIL Shi yu: This refers to T’ien kuan, Hai jen: 

XIU. Shi mu: tS: refers to K’ao kung ki. Rung jen: /L 16 £ 

m^:t. 

XIV. Shi ts’ao: f|. This refers to Ts’iu kuan, Kuo shi: ^ tt fl Jil 

References to Tso chuan in the Er ya. 

I. Shi ku: H This refers to Tso, Ai 1st year: ilS ^ H- This is 

confirmed by the Shuo wen, which quoting this Tso chuan passage says: 

II. Shi ku: flkWL% This refers to Tso, Suan 2nd year: 

That 

this Er ya gloss refers to this Tso passage was recognsied already by 
Kuo P’o. 

in. Shi yen: ^ -&• This refers to Tso, Siang 25 th year: 61 ^ % jH ft 

(the graph £ is only a modern enlarged form of the ^ in Er ya). 

IV. Shi yen: This refers to Tso, Yin 3rd year: M £ 1^ ^ 

V. Shi yen: ^ ife. This is a highly astonishing gloss and can be under- 

stood only when we know that it refers to Tso, Suan 12 th year: IP ^ £ £• 
The ^ has here the sense of “make clear’’ = “a signal’’. Already Tu Yii 
3rd c. A. D.) and Kuo P’o recognised that this Er ya entry was a gloss to 
this Tso passage. 

VI. Shi kung: 7^^, (“where six roads meet is called chuang"). This 

refers to Tso, Siang 28 th year: 

VII. Shi k’i: #| BR ± J®J, 3E IR :2: Rt- This refers to Tso, Yin 11th year: 

So it is quoted by Kuo P’o. The current edition has: 
£ which is merely an abbreviated graph. 

VIII. Shi t’ien: S’ )# ifc. This refers to Tso, Siang 28 th year; £ ffi S 16 iffi 
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ISi- This is confirmed by another astronomical gloss which follows 
immediately after, and also has the Tso chuan in view; 

IX. Shi t’ien: This refers to Tso, Siang 30th year: 

ii»t:^fc.j|& ffi^IR#:5:D.And tothisTu Yii (3rdc.A.D.) remarks: iJU#, 
^ ^ thus showing that he has considered the Er ya entry to be 

a gloss to the Tso chuan passage. Some Er ya versions have the variant 

X. Shi mu: ttl H B a , M m m> 4^ M M This refers to Tso, Siang 
2nd year: ^ ^ ^ ^ H S* So quoted by Kuo P’o. The current edition 
has H fg. That these two graphic variants were used promiscuously follows 
from the fact that K’ung Ying-ta in his Ch’un ts’iu Tso chuan cheng i 
quotes Er ya: ti /Ml B tf. 

To these remarkable proofs, furnished by the Er ya, for the pre-Han existence 
of Chou li (with the K’ao kung ki) and the Tso chuan there is one objection that 
will naturally be made: how can we know that these entries in the Er ya are not 
interpolations, made by the “forger” Liu Hin, in order to give credit to his 
creations and get them accepted as ancient writings? It is important to show 
that such an interpretation is impossible. 

In the first place, a look at the glosses themselves reveals how little plausible 
this idea is. Some of the glosses are very unobtrusive, only a very thorough know- 
ledge of the Chou li and the Tso chuan enables us to detect them, and they would 
therefore but poorly serve Liu’s purpose; he could gain nothing by their inter- 
polation. On the contrary there are a great number of rare and remarkable words 
in those texts which would have suited his purpose admirably, e. g. fit St 

I 3 . etc.. But those are not to be found in the Er ya. Indeed, in regard to these 
texts the Er ya behaves exactly as to other Chou texts: comprehensive in regard 
to the Shi, less so in regard to the Shu, Er ya only gives stray and haphazard 
glosses to other Chou time texts, e. g. Kuo yii, Ch’u ts’i etc., and the reader cannot 
see why one word has been glossed and not another; exactly the same applies to 
its glosses to the Chou li and the Tso chuan. 

Secondly — and that is even more decisive — Liu Hin or his followers were 
not in a position to make any interpolations in the Er ya. We have already seen 
that the Er ya was, in a way, a canonical book of high prestige at the ver}' 
beginning of our era. It was well known to a great number of scholars of different 
schools. Liu Hin had most of the scholars of the Elmpire against him, because of 
his literary activities, as bitter foes and adversaries. If he had tried to tamper 
with the Er ya, he would have been attacked and denounced at once, and the 
^‘Chou li and Tso chuan fraud” would have been hopelessly discovered. 

Fortunalely we need not limit ourselves to general considerations in this respect: 
we can get concrete proofs. Liu Hin and his disciples were fervent champions 
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not only of the Chou li and the Tso chuan, but also of the Mao Shi (Mao version 
of the Shi king) and the Ku wen Shang shu (the K’ung An-kuo version of the 
Shu king, as against the Kin wen Shang shu, the Fu Sheng version, cf. Pelliot, 
op. cit. p. 144). I must draw attention once more to the statement in his bio- 
graphy in the Han shu: “When Hin come into favour (with the Emperor), he 
wished to establish (officially) the Tso shi ch’un ts’iu, and the Mao Shi, the 
recovered Rituals, the Ku wen Shang shu and introduce them all into the official 
schools”. Here we have an excellent touch-stone, for if Liu had wanted or been 
able to tamper with the Er ya, he would surely have made the slight alterations 
in it necessary to make it accord with the Mao Shi and the Ku wen Shang shu. 
Did he do so? A few examples will be enough to show that he did not: 

I. Er ya, Shi yen: Ml This refers to Siao ya, Hiang po. Mao: 

Mao Shi has P, Er ya for radical. 

II. Shi yen: ^ This refers to Ta ya, Yi. The Li ki, Tsi i, cites: ^ S' ^ 

Mao Shi has different from the Er ya. 

III. Shi yen: This refers to T’ang feng, Yu ti chi tu. Mao Shi has: 

I0[ and Mao’s commentary says: Mao has P, Er ya 

^ for radical. 

IV. Shi yen: This refers to Siao ya, Lu ming. Mao has: IS R ^ 

Shuo wen, in the Sii k’ie version, cites Shi: IB R ^ and explaines it 
by tfe- Mao has Er ya A for radical. 

V. Shi ku: M’ iz -&• This refers to Siao ya, Fu t’ien, in the Han version: 

GB (otp. Yu p’ien, under fao). Mao Shi has S- 

VI. Shi ku: This refers to Sung, Pi kung: ^ Ifc A#- So quoted 

by Kuo P’o (comm, to Er ya). Mao Shi has: 

VII. Shi ku: This refers to Siao ya, K’iao yen: Mao Shi has: HA 

and both Mao and CJieng Huan say: Er ya has the 

radical tK, Mao not. 

VIII. Shi ku: This refers to Siao ya. Sang jou. Mao Shi has ©iSC 

and Cheng Hiian says: iisC, 

IX. Shi niao: fl This refers to Siao ya, Ch’ang ti: SPft IE M. 

so quoted in Tso chuan, Chao 7th year. Mao Shi has: 

These examples could be multiplied; as I have already stated, Er ya 
frequently differs from the Mao Shi, siding mostly with the Lu version. 

X. Shi yen: tAi A-lfe- This refers to Shu, Yao tien. The Ku wen version has 
A tfe H The Kin wen version evidently had tA> cf. Han shu, Wang 
Mang chuan: and H as phonetics are inter- 

changeable; H in seal script has A as a part). 
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XI. Shi ku; This refers to Shu, Yao tien: So 

the Ku wen version. The Er ya deviates from it by the additional radical. 

XII. Shi ku: W 4fc' This refers to the Shun tien (orig. a part of the Yao 

tien) : m So was the Kin wen version, as related by Sii Kuang 

in comm, to Shi ki, Wu ti pen ki, and Si-ma Ts’ien paraphrases it by: 
ifl ^ substituting the Er ya gloss for the difficult Shu word 

(see p. 46 above). The Ku wen version has (Legge p.39): 

XIII. Shi ku: Hi ife This refers to Shun tien (i. e. Yao lien): H Hi- 

So was the Kin wen version as quoted by Su Kuang, comm, to Shi ki, 
Wu ti pen ki (under Shun); and Si-ma Ts’ien paraphrases it: 

The Ku wen version (Legge p. 44) has: BlfH* 

These examples are sufficient to show that Liu Hin and his followers either 
did not want to or were not in a position to tamper with the Er ya, so as to 
bring it into accordance with the texts they (diampioned, the Mao Shi and the 
Ku wen Shang shu. The Er ya text was already definitely established, known 
to and constantly drawn upon by all the scholars of the Empire. If the Liu 
school men would not or could not carry through small retouches like changing 
into ^1 ^ into ^ etc., still less would they have wished to or been able 
to make extensive interpolations in 'order to support the Chou li and the Tso 
chuan. 


THE SHI KI. 

The Shi ki of Si-ma Ts’ien, written about 100 B. C., has two important refer- 
ences to the Chou li, mentioning it by the name of Chou kuan. 

Shi ki, Feng shan shu (Chavannes p. 417): H ® ^ i® 

This is no direct 

quotation but a summary, strongly abbreviating, of the contents of the following 
passage in the Chou li, Ta si yiie: M ^ H ^ 

s. 

X ^ KS A », fl'J KU ^ ^ M « 

That the Shi ki passage here is founded on the Chou li was pointed out 
already by Schindler {op. cit. p. 69) . 

Shi ki, Feng shan shu (Chavannes p. 479); 

3 ICi It 4^ “The scholars collected [what was said in] the Feng shan, 
the Shang shu, the Chou kuan and the Wang chi about the wang si sacrifices 
from afar and the shi niu shooting of the ox”. This passage is peculiar, for in 
no present chapter of the Shu king nor in the Wang chi tract inserted in the 
Li ki is there anything said about these customs. But the Chou kuan reference 
may very well, as regards the shooting of the ox, refer to Hia kuan, SI kung shi: 

and Hia kuan. Sh6 jen: ^ B III B It 4$ > as Schindler 
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has already shown (op, cit. p. 76) ; and the ^ SB probably has in view the sacri- 
fices to the IB WL which occur and reoccur in the Ch’un kuan section (Ta tsung 
po, Siao tsung po, Tien juei). 

On the Tso chuan, again, the Shi ki has drawn frequently. In my earlier work 
on the Tso chuan I have discussed some of these extracts in detail and shown 
that their wording is such as to reveal that the Tso chuan text is primary, the 
Shi ki text secondary, built on the former. If Si-ma had the Tso chuan text before 
him, when he wrote down these extracts, in which text divergences reveal the 
priority of Tso, he must reasonably have had so also in the cases where there 
are no divergences, and we thus obtain the following passages, which Si-ma has 
borrowed from Tso chuan, as recorded by Chavannes: 


Chavannes I, 

p. 76—79 

is built on 

Tso chuan, Wen 

year 

18, 

>» 


p. 290—291 

11 

11 

Hi 

,, 

12, 


»» 

p.292 

11 

11 

Hi 


24, 


IV; 

p. 6 

11 

„ 

Siang 


14, 


♦ » 

p. 7—15 

11 

»» 

Siang 


29, 

«« 

*» 

p. 19—21 

It 

11 

Chao 


27, 



p. 44 — 46 

It 

11 

Chuang 


8. 



p. 52—54 

11 

11 

Hi 


4, 


»» 

p. 167—168 

11 

11 

Ai 


7, 

»» 


p. 174 

11 

11 

Chuang 


22, 


♦ > 

p. 175 

It 

11 

Suan 


9, 

»» 


p. 176 

11 

»» 

Siian 


10, 

»» 


p. 179—180 

11 

11 

Chao 


8, 

f* 

>> 

p. 259—261 

It 

11 

Min 

,, 

1, 


»» 

p. 261—263 

11 

11 

Min 


2, 

»> 


p. 268 

11 

11 

Hi 


5, 

„ 

»> 

p. 348—350 

11 

11 

Wen 


1. 

»» 

>» 

p. 352 — 353 

11 

11 

Siian 

11 

3, 

.y 


p. 355 — 356 

11 

11 

Siian 

1* 

12, 

>1 


p. 358—359 

11 

11 

Chao 


4, 

»» 

»» 

p. 361—363 

11 

„ 

Chao 


12 

»» 


p. 364 — 36o 

11 

11 

Chao 

11 

13, 

»» 

>» 

p. 367—371 

11 

11 

Chao 

,, 

13, 


»> 

p. 476—480 

11 

11 

Chao 


1, 

»» 

V, 

p. 133—134 

11 

11 

Min 


1, 



p. 294—297 

11 

11 

Chao 


7, 

n 

11 

p. 324—326 

11 

11 

Ting 


12, 


11 

p. 354 

11 

11 

Ai 


2, 


11 

p. 387—389 

11 

11 

Ai 


11, 


It 

p. 415—416 

11 

11 

Ai 

.. 

14, 

»* 

It 

p. 425—426 

11 

11 

Ai 


16. 
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THE RITUALS (LI KI, TA TAI LI). 

For the question of the Chou li several important passages should be adduced 
from the Rituals, which, as is well known, were pieced together in the middle 

of the 1 st. c. B. C. from various documents current among the scholars of 

Western Han times; these documents were mostly pre-Han works, and their 
existence at any rate in the 2nd c. B. C. can easily be proved^). 

I. Chou li, Tien kuan, Shi i: fP 3E W H ff, 

fL ^ m i& mm. m 

This is reproduced in Li ki, Nei tsS, I. The wording is exactly the 
same, with the exclusion of the words placed here in parenthesis, and 
with the exception that the modern graph jj^ is substituted for the archaic 
IS- The Nei tse in this instance clearly builds on the •Chou li. 

II. Chou li, T’ien kuan, P’ao jen: The latter half of the paragraph runs: 

fis«^ Li ki, Nei ts^, I, has the same with some slight modifications; 

^ is replaced by by (alternative graphs), and || archaic graph, 

is replaced by the more modern for the same word. 

III. Chou li, T’ien kuan, Nei }ning: The later half of the paragraph runs: 

Liki, Nei' tsS, I, has the 
same with some minor deviations; it is replaced by @ P£ by ^ M 

it by jlS — variants of text-critical interest for the Chou li. 

IV. Chou li, Hia kuan, Chu tsl; » ^ H -5" H ^ 



^ Hi) m m Li ki, Yen i, has the same paragraph, with some 

variants: the introductions runs: * ^ ^ 't.eis 

etc. as above. is replaced by JPO, Ri 
by ^ by ^ by For tbe rest the texts are identical. 

V. The chapter Ch’ao i in the Ta Tai li is built up, to a large extent, by aid 
of various passages in Chou li, as pointed out already by Schindler {op. cit. 
p. 77). It would require too much space to deal with it adequately here 
but a few references to the Ta Tai li edition in the Si pu ts’ung k’an 

will suffice. Kuan 12, p. la, line 6: _h ^ down to p. 2a, line 1: Id ^ 


') Many of them, amongst them the Nei ts&, are alluded to by Mao in his Shi commentary. 
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^ WCf a long passage of 211 words is taken from Chou li, Ch’un kuan, 
Tien ming, with a few insignificant variants. There follows immediately 
a long passage, k. 12, p. 2a line 1: down to p. 2 b, line 5: 

consisting of 241 words, which is taken from the Ts’iu 
kuan, Ta hing jen, with very few variants (simplifications like ^ H for 
Chou li M for 1S^) but leaving out some difficult technical lines. 

Ibid, lines 5 — 10 are a strong contraction of the final part of the Ta hing 
jen paragraph. Finally, p. 3 a, there again is a passage of some lines 
taken (without variants) from the Ts’iu kuan. Si i. 

There can be little doubt that it is the Chou li text that is primary and the Li ki 
text that is secondary, built on the former. Especially the last example, where 
the author of the Ch’ao i has worked up various passages from the Chou li into 
a whole, eliminating some difficult lines, whilst abbreviating and simplifying 
others, is very significant. It is practically out of the question that a forger of the 
Chou li should have used the Ch’ao i text, mutilated it and cut it up and added 
difficult lines to it here and there. We can therefore conclude that the Chou li 
paragraphs in question are much older than Liu Hin, since they have served as a 
basis for texts which were current in Western Han times and collected in the 
middle of the 1 st c. B. C., i. e. half a century earlier than Liu Hin’s activities 
amongst the Imperial archives. 


SUMMARY. 

We have verified the existence of numerous passages out of the Chou li and 
the Tso chuan before the time of Liu Hin: 

A. Extracts from Chou li incorporated in Rituals that were current in Western 
Han time and which were formed into a collection in the middle of the 
1 St c. B. C. 

B. Extracts from or references to both the Chou li and the Tso chuan in Si-ma 
Ts’ien’s Shi ki, written about a century B. C. 

C. References to both the Chou li and the Tso chuan in the Mao Shi com- 
mentary, written in the middle of the 2 nd c. B. C. 

D. References to both the Chou li and the Tso chuan among the glosses of 

the Er ya, glosses that were written at the latest in the 2 nd c. B. C., but 

probably in the 3 rd c. B. C. 

If, in regard to the last point, we take the most cautious stand and reckon 
only with the 2 nd c. B. C., we have conclusively proved, at any rate, that the 
Chou li and Tso chuan texts existed in the middle of that century. There arises, 
then, the question: can they have been concocted, not by Liu Hin, who lived so 
much later, but by some other scholars during the first decades of the Han 
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dynasty? After the hard times during Ts’in Shi huang and Kao tsu, literature 
enjoyed a great revival during the reigns of Wen ti and King ti; manuscripts 
were highly appreciated, and a forger might have profited well in concocting 
these texts and passing them off as pre-Ts’in works ^). But it is easy to see 
how extremely unlikely this is. If the two works had been forged in early Han 
time and had remained unknown, after they left the brush of the writer, for 
some two hundred years, it might have been possible for scholars at the beginning 
of our era to mistake them for truly archaic writings. But it is quite another 
proposition to imagine that the clever scholar Mao Heng, who was a widely-read 
and very learned man (as his commentary shows), could have been the dupe 
of a forger practically contemporary with himself. Nay, he must then have been 
cheated by two forgers, for, as pointed out earlier, the Tso ohuan often quotes 
the Li (Rituals), but never cites the text of the Chou li, which would unfailingly 
have been the case if one man had forged them both. Now, these extensive texts, 
so full of facts, names, dates, titles, concrete descriptions, rare words or even 
hapax legomena, would have pre-supposed a scholarship, if they were forged in 
early Han time, that was simply marvellous*), and it is inconceivable that two 
anon 3 anous forgers of such great attainments could have existed and succeeded 
in passing off their writings so as to be accepted by Mao, without his knowing 
anything about the existence of these splendid scholars or suspecting them of 
their forgery. Indeed, we should have to conclude that the forger was Mao 
himselfl That, however, is equally impossible. For if Mao had forged the Chou li 
and the Tso chuan and wanted them accepted as ancient writings, he would surely, 
in his Shi commentary, not have alluded to them covertly, without mentioning 
their names, but he would have said: “the Chou kuan says“, “the Tso shi ch’un 
ts’iu says“. Altogether, the idea of a forgery of these two extensive and difficult texts 
in the first decades of the Han dynasty is perfectly inadmissible; once we have 
proved that Mao saw and used them in the middle of the 2nd c. B. C., we are bound 
to conclude that they are pre-Han works — which is also confirmed by the Er ya, 
if, as is highly probable, its glosses were written in the 3 rd c. B. C. 

There is just one more question to answer. O. Franke (op. c i t. p. 65) writes: 
“Dafi das Schi ki Stellen enthalt, dlie sich auch in dem uns als Tso tschuan be- 
kannten Werke finden, beweist nichts: sie m5gen einer gemeinsamen dritten Quelle 
entstammen oder auch dem Werke entnommen sein, das von Liu Hin zum Tso 

A bona fide composition of them, openly admitting them to have been written in Han 
time, is out of the question. The language is, at least in the Chou li, quite archaic on numerous 
points; if it was written in Han time, it must have been an intentional, fraudulent imitation of 
the ancient language. 

•) Indeed, even Liu Hin, who had access to the Shi ki and all the treasures of the Imperial 
library, could hardly have been capable of a forgery demanding such energy and learning: 
still less one or several scholars who would have written these works surreptitiously at the be- 
ginning of the Han era, when they could have no such facilities. 
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tschuan umgearbeitet worden ist“. Could we not reason like Franke, and say: we 
know that certain passages, which are to be found in the present Chou li and Tso 
chuan, existed in pre-Han times, because they are referred to in Mao, Er ya, Shi ki 
and Li; but this does not prove that the entire present Chou li and Tso chuan 
existed in pre-Han times, the forger of Chou li and Tso chuan (Liu Hin) could have 
found these passages in some earlier work or works now lost, and incorporated 
them in his own opus. It should be stated very emphatically, that such a reasoning 
is now, after our investigation, absolutely inadmissible. It might have been allowable, 
as long as we only knew of a few extracts of the Tso chuan in Si-ma Ts’ien’s Shi 
ki; we could then, perhaps, operate with that “unknown third work“ which comes 
in so conveniently in all discussions of difficult problems of text history. But 
since the passages out of Chou li and Tso chuan which can be attested in the 2nd 
or 3rd B. C. are ndw so numerous, that they give a good anthology of practi- 
cally every section of these works, the possibility of such an argumentation is 
eliminated. The tables are now turned: the duty of bringing detailed text-critical 
proofs now lies with those who want to invalidate these texts, not with those who 
defend them. If we have not demands for proof, that are perfectly exorbitant, 
asking for pre-Liu references to every single clause in those big texts, we 
can assert, without any exaggeration, that few ancient Chinese texts are so well 
supported, in regard to their character of pre-Han texts, by early and reliable 
testimonies, as the actual Chou li and Tso chuan texts ^), 

* * 


* 

The aim of the present investigation was in the first place to vindicate the value 
of the Chou li and the Tso ohuan texts as truly archaic Chinese writings, which 
can be freely used for archaeological, historical and philological researches. But the 
question has a moral side as well. A scholar's honour is a precious thing — and 
it is all the same, to my mind, whether he is a contemporary, fashionable Western 
professor of philology, or a Chinese philologist of 2000 years ago. The one is as 
much entitled to justice as the other. We have to be pretty careful before we call 
a modern (and especially a contemporary) text editor a fraud and a forger; we 
have to substantiate our accusation with solid facts indeed. I do not see why we 
should be less severe in our demands for binding proofs when it is a question of 
one of the ancient heroes of Chinese letters, a man whose genius, learning, energy 
and enthusiasm we have to thank for most of what we know of China’s ancient 
bibliography. Our investigation seems to me to clear him entirely from the accusa- 
tions brought against him during many centuries. I think it highly desirable that 
justice be done to this great scholar who has deserved well of his country. 

This, of course, does not preclude that there may be a number of Han time interpolations 
in them. That is a question which I will not enter upon in the present paper. 
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MAGICAL USE OF PHALLIC REPRESENTATIONS 

ITS LATE SURVIVAL IN CHINA AND JAPAN 

BY 

ARTHUR ITALEY 

After having read my paper: Some fecundity symbols in ancient China (vol. 2 of this Bulletin) 
Mr, A. Waley kindly offered these notes as a complement to my article. They illustrate in a 
striking way the beliefs about the magical protective power of sexual representations. B. Karlgren. 

From the Japanese miscellany Baien Nikki (1844) (Section 18. Reprinted in 
Hyakka Setzurin. Zoku I, p. 139) by Kita Seiro: ’Tn the Lu Shili^ of Ch’ing-t’Sng 
Lao-jen (i. e. Hsii Wei, 1520 — 1593) it says: ”A certain scholar who possessed a 
very large number of books put a ’'spring picture” (erotic painting) in each box. 
When asked about this he explained that the existence of many books in one place 
attracted fire, but that these things (i. e. paintings of this kind) charm away the 
danger of fire.” 

In the Wu Li Hsiao Shih (by Fang I-chih, who graduated in 1640)* it says 
’’Spring Palace Paintings are called Bottom-of-the-Basket Books. If put there, 
they keep away book-worms.” Such paintings are what we called Makura-e, 
Pillow Paintings . . . 

In the Chieh-an Lao-jen Man Pi^ (by Li Hsii 17th century*) it says: ’’North of 
Ch’ing-chou® (Shantung) in an old tomb among the barley-fields at the foot of 
Mount F6ng there have been found a number of thick clam (ko/ shells. Inside 
each were coloured paintings of trees and figures, the figures being naked men 
and women vividly depicted in the act of embracing . . . exactly like modern 
Spring Pictures. Shen Pien-chih^ got about a hundred of them. They are 
supposed to be connected with the practice of magic and to date from the Pei 
Ch’ao period (5th — 6th centuries) , and this cannot be far wrong.” 

In the K'uei Yuan^ it says: ”It sometimes happens in Kuan, Lo, Chou and Ch’i 
(Shensi, Honan, Shantung) that people digging the fields find old pottery, wooden 
bowls and wooden vases with stands® upon which are painted the most elaborate 
designs, all consisting of men and women in embrace. Old people have handed 
down the explanation that the barbarians when they invaded China in the Wei 
and Pei Ch’i periods (6th century), fearing that the soil might still contain some 
of the (Chinese) ruling^® spirit, buried these as counter-charms.” 

The Shu yuan Tsa ChP^ (by Lu Jung^* 1436 — 1496) says: ’’During the Ch’^ng 

•;fl 6 ^ 7 it 8 (S 9 i 

12 pi: ^ 
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Hua period (1465 — 1487) when an embankment was being constructed on the 
Grand Canal, a stone was split and inside it were found figures, about 3 inches 
high, of a man and woman in embrace; all the members and limbs were clearly 
marked, exactly as though they had been carved.” 

From the Enkyo Zatzuwa [(1837) reprinted in Hyakka Setzurin, Zoku II, p. 
398] by Hio Keizan (1789—1859). 

’’When I was a lad I looked into the book-boxes at a house where I was visiting 
and found that in each there was inserted a Spring Painting. When I asked the 
reason I was told it was a counter-charm against (the bad influences caused by 
possessing) many books . . . 

Ise Ansai (Ise Teijo, 1715 — 1784) says in the supplement to his Gaishoku Dan 
(composed in 1771} : ”In boxes where armour is kept, a Spring Painting Makimono 
should be placed. Then before the warrior goes out to battle he should look at 
this and so go out with a smile on his face. The victory will then certainly 
be his.” 

Finally I should like to call attention to the curious bronze published by Dr. 
Erkes in Ethnologica Vol. IV., which should clearly be studied in connexion with 
the passages quoted above. 
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SOME REMARKS ON KARLGRENS 

"FECUNDITY SYMBOLS IN ANCIENT CHINA" 

BY 

EDUARD ERKES 

My friend Professor Karlgren has most obligingly supplied me with a copy of 
his paper '*Some Fecundity Symbols in Ancient China*' (Bulletin of the Museum 
of Far Eastern Antiquities No, 2), which I regard as one of the most valuable 
contributions towards the understanding of ancient Chinese religion. Nevertheless, 
some points touched upon by Karlgren seem to me still to require further elucida- 
tion. Here I shall restrict myself to two subjects concerning which I myself had 
previously written and on which Karlgren's views differ from mine. 

The first point concerns the question of the origin of the ancestral tablet. In 
my paper "Idols in Pre~Buddhist China"^) I tried to show that, as Chavannes, 
Conrady and Schindler had already supposed, the tablet had derived its origin from 
a human-shaped image representing the deceased. Of the several passages from 
ancient Chinese literature which I quoted to prove this, Karlgren only occupies 
himself with one, a verse from K'u Yuan's T'ien-wen, where it is said that Wu- 
wang brought the shi (’’corpse”) of Wen-wang with him into the battle. According 
to the commentary of Wang Yi, this shi was really the corpse of Wen-wang, but 
according to that of Chu Hi, it was merely his mu-chu (’’wooden lord”) . Now, I 
had concluded from these two interpretations that very probably the custom of 
carrying a mu-chu into buttle had developed from an earlier one of taking the body 
itself, and that therefore the mu-chu was something representing the corpse, i. e. 
an image of the deceased. Karlgren thinks this arbitrary and says that it proves 
nothing about ’’the shape of the mu-chu, or any similarity on its part to the corpse”, 
and concludes: ’’Erkes’ argument falls to the ground, because the essential link is 
missing.” 

This objection would be serious, though not, perhaps, conclusive, if my theory 
were based solely upon this passage of the T'ien-wen. But Karlgren seems to have 
overlooked several other quotations given by me, which, I think, leave no doubt 
about the mu-chu's having been a human-shaped image. First, there is a verse in 
Sung Yu's Chao-hun, line 49, with which I have dealt in note 29 of the above-men- 
tioned paper, and which mentions the siang^) ’’image” of the deceased, and this 
siang cannot, as the character composed of ’’man” and ’’image” clearly shows, have 
been anything but a human-shaped statue, as indeed is also indicated by Chu Hi’s 
commentary. Further on, the mu-chu is described in a passage of the Lun-heng 
as a human image. This passage runs thus: ’’According to the li, when one enters 
an ancestral temple, a ’’lord” must not be there. One has thought to cut out a 

*) Artibus Asice 1928, pp. 5— 11^. 
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(piece of) wood of one foot and two inches and given it the name ’’lord”. As to 
the lord, one serves it in spirit, but does not make it a human imagc.”^) From 
this passage it follows: 1) that the term mu-chu designates a human-shaped statue, 
2) that this custom of placing a human likeness on the altar was no longer deemed 
proper during the time of the Han dynasty, and 3) that it must therefore have 
been an older custom belonging to the Chou dynasty — for had it been an innova- 
tion of the Han time, then Wang Ch’ung would certainly not have failed to 
denounce it as such. Therefore, I think, we are justified in translating the term 
mu-chu by ’’wooden image”, and in drawing the conclusion that in the other 
passages of ancient literature where it occurs it also means a human-shaped statue. 

There are still further arguments in favour of this theory. In my article I 
have already quoted some passages which show that the custom of having an 
ancestral image instead of a wooden tablet persisted in some parts of China up 
to a very late period, in Fukien as late as the 17 th century. The assumption that 
the human-shaped figure had developed out of a mere tablet seems to me 
impossible, as the process is everywhere the reverse: the symbol develops out of a 
naturalistic representation (or something thought to be one) but it is not itself the 
forerunner of a more naturalistic conception. Therefore I regard Karlgren’s view 
that the ’’eyes and ears” of the modern ancestral tablet are ’’surely but a popular 
corruption and naive amelioration” of the custom of adding the last stroke to the 
character chu, as an impossible one. The use of blood alone is sufficient to prove 
'the antiquity of this ceremony, and, on the whole, ’’popular corruptions” of a 
similar kind are nothing but a return to an older fashion of a cult which had 
undergone a symbolical development. Then the addition of a dot in order to 
enliven the statue would be meaningless, whereas the addition of eyes and ears 
is quite reasonable. All this seems to me to prove that the ’’eyes and ears” custom 
is the older, and the tien-chu the later form of the ceremony. 

Another argument in favour of the original human likeness of the mu-chu is 
the existence of human-shaped ancestral images among other Indo-Chinese tribes. 
Thus, the Lolo of Yunnan use in their ancestral worship ’’grossiers morceaux de 
bois, repr^sentant vaguement un homme.”*) A similar custom prevails among 
the Lolo of Tongking and also among the Mosso, where the ancestral statue ”se 
compose d’une tige d’orchidee coupee sur une longueur de 7 noeuds pour un 
homme, de 9 pour une femme k laquelle, avec quelques flocons de papier, on 
donne la vague ressemblance d’une figurine haute de 10 centimetres. On la place 
entre le mur et le toit ou accrochte k la cloison et elle sert de tablette des ancetres.”*) 

*) Lun-heng 25,9b (Forke, The Lun-heng, I, 536). Comp, the story of Ting Lan, who used to 
consult Oie ancestral statue of his father, which is reproduced and described on the gravesculp- 
tures of Shantung; Chavannes, La sculpture sur pierre, pi. Ill and p. 10/11. 

*) Li^tard, Les Lo-lo-p'o (1913), p. 131. 

*) Lunet de Lajonqui^re, Ethnographic du Tonkin septentrional (1906), p. 331, after Vial, Les 
Lolos (1898), p. 31. 
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The Angami Naga have a similar custom; they place human effigies upon the 
graves of the dead^) and if the corpse of a person killed in battle cannot be 
recovered, they bury an image in his stead') which somewhat recalls the shi of 
ancient China. These customs show that the ancestral statue is known to the Indo- 
Chinese group of peoples, and that it is therefore either a common heritage of the 
whole stock or a later loan from the Chinese; in either case it proves that originally 
the Chinese had human-shaped ancestral statues instead of tablets. Still more 
decisive is the custom of the Annamese, who have adopted the whole of the 
ancestral cult of China but still make it a rule that the ancestral tablet must have 
some slight resemblance to a human form.^) 

On the other hand, I quite agree with Karlgren’s theory that the tsu^) was a 
phallic image. The idea that the character designates a phallus is indeed not 
quite new. When I was a student I learnt from my teacher Conrady that 
that was the current explanation; it is mentioned by Schindler®) and much earlier 
by Gabelentz®), who doubtless derived it from a Chinese source, though I have 
not been able to ascertain the origin of this statement. Some months before Karl- 
gren’s paper reached me, I had communicated this trace of primitive Chinese 
phallicism to Dr. Buschan, who has incorporated it in a work on phallic cults 
which he intends to publish. But my conclusion is this, that the tsu is not identi- 
cal with the mu-chu, but that there were two kinds of ancestral images, the 
human-shaped chu and the phallic tsu. This also seems to me to furnish the best 
explanation of the existence of two terms designating the ancestral tablet; for 
Karlgren's idea (on p. 7 of his paper) that ”it was practical to have two distinct 
denominations for ’’ancestor” and ’’ancestral tablet” ’’does not seem to me very 
likely, as such distinctions are hardly ever made in primitive and even in advanced 
religions. Moreover, Karlgren himself shows that the use of the two terms in 
ancient literature does not point to the existence of any such differentiation. 

Our other point of difference concerns the original meaning of the ts'ung, the 
symbol of the earth-goddess. Karlgren doubts the identification of the ts'ung 
with the vagina of Mother Earth, which I have proposed in the above-mentioned 
article, as Chinese documentation for this assumption is ’’entirely lacking”. This 
is true in so far as no direct explanation of this kind is given, but not in the 
sense that there is nothing in ancient Chinese literature to prove this assumption. 
I have alredy cited the evidence in my paper. There is the pit in which, according 
to the Li~kV), the victims offered to the earth were buried — a rite that occurs 


*) J. H. Hutton, The Angami Nagas (1921), p, 23; 47/8; 67; 227. 

*) Loc. cit, p. 185; 191. 

*) Camerling, Vber Ahnenkult in Hinterindien (1928), p. 240. 

^) See Karlgren, loc, cit, p. 3 et seq. 

•) Schindler, Die Prinzipien der chinesischen Schriftbildung, OZ 1916, p. 287, pi. 9, no. 32. 
•) Chinesische Grammatik (1881), § 138, p. 49. 

^) Li-ki 20 (Tsi-fa), 2 (Couvreur, Li-ki II, 259). 
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in the religions of many peoples and which has everywhere the same meaning, 
namely, the entrance of the victim into the womb of Mother Earth. Then there 
is the second hexagram of the Yi-king, k'un, the resemblance of which to the 
ts'ung is so close that a connection between the two can hardly be doubted, the 
more so as this very hexagram is frequently used as an ornament of the ts'ung}) 
That the ts'ung has a phallic meaning is also proved, in my opinion, by Karl- 
gren’s own ingenious theory as to its use in the ancestral worship. I readily 
agree with his argument that the ts'ung probably served as a cover for the 
phallic ancestral image tsu and was therefore regarded as sacred. But if this is 
conceded, the conclusion is inevitable that the ts'iing also had a religious signi- 
ficance, for without such it could not have become an object of worship. As a 
cover for the tsu it can hardly have been anything but another phallic object, a 
vagina — representing either the female ancestor, who, if we accept Karlgren’s 
theory of the phallic ancestral image, must have been worshipped under a similar 
form, or else — perhaps at the same time — the Earth Goddess with whom the 
deceased had united himself. In favour of the latter hypothesis we may adduce 
Karlgren’s no less brilliant theory of the so-called ya-hing, the cartouche so fre- 
quently occurring on ancient bronzes, representing the ts^ung. For on an object 
used in the ancestral cult might easily be shown the womb of Mother Earth into 
which the dead person had returned — thus forming an exact parallel to the 
so-called face-urns of prehistoric Europe, which are generally explained in the 
same way.^) In this connection it is also significant that in the burial rites the 
ts'ung was placed upon the stomach of the deceased, as if it was meant to ser\'e 
him for the purpose of sexual intercourse.*) 

I think it therefore very probable that the original meaning of the ts'ung was 
that of an image of the Deity Earth, represented by her vagina as the mother and 
bearer of all creatures. This indeed seems to be an almost inevitable conclusion 
if we consider the rdle played by the ts'ung in the ancient burial ceremonies/) 
For though the explanations of the six idols buried with the dead, which Cheng 


*) See fig. 49/50 in Laufer, Jade, p. 132; Schindler, loc. cit. p. 74, pi. 29. Conrady’s studies on 
the Yi-king, which deal with the same problem, will soon be published in Asia Major. 

*) See e. g. J. Richter, Der vorgeschichtliche Mensch (in Reumont, Erde und Mensch). 

p. 528. — Should kuei ”to return” in the frequent sense of ”to die” originally have had 
the meaning ”to return to the mother’s vomb”? See Lie-tse 1,4a (Wilhelm, Lid Dsi, p. 4): 

”a kuei (demon) is a returned one; he has returned to his true 

home”; Shi-tse 2,22b: ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

demon {kuei) is to have returned {kuei) ; therefore in old times the dead w^ere called returned men”. 

Commentary of Cheng Huan on Chou-li 5,37a/b (Tien-jui, Biot I, 490/1); comp. Karlgren, 
loc. cit. p. 24. 

*) See Karlgren, loc. cit. p. 24 et seq. 
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Hiian gives in his commentary on the Chou~li, are late and far too artificial to 
be seriously considered, we may reject them only in so far as he tries to explain 
the different forms of the jades; but we have no reason to doubt that Cheng’s 
information on the character of the idols is correct. Thus, Cheng is in no way 
wrong in explaining the pi as an image of Heaven. Certainly Karlgren rightly 
observes that Schindler has shown the pi to be the sun>disk, but he forgets that 
Schindler has also shown that the conception of the Deity Heaven has developed 
out of that of the Sun God.^) Therefore Cheng is quite correct in calling the pi 
the image of Heaven, and we have no reason to disbelieve his other statements, 
though his ideas as to the meaning of their shapes are doubtlessly nothing but 
philosophic speculations, and the six jades are themselves probably nothing but 
primitive and very ancient naturalistic representations of the divinities they sym- 
bolize, placed in the graves in order to protect the dead against danger coming 
from any quarter, or, perhaps, on their perilous wanderings through heaven, 
earth and the four quarters, as Sung Yii has pictured them in his Chao-hunr) 
The best proof of this is that the ts'ung is, as Karlgren puls it, the womanly 
counterpart of the pi of the men, for as the pi is the image of heaven, the male 
power, so the ts'ung cannot be anything but the image of earth, the female power. 

Further, the queen’s and the king’s use of the ts'ung as a steelyard weight 
seems to point to its connection with the cull of the earth, for the measures and 
weights form part of the market-institutions which are regulated by the queen, as 
they belong to the female sphere and are accompanied by female rites (yin-li),^) 
It is very probable therefore that they originally belonged to the queen, and it was 
only later, when patriarchal government gradually took the place of the matri- 
archate, that they were transferred to the king. The circumstance that the 
K'ao-kung-ki mentions the ts'ung used by the queen before that of the king^) 
points in the same direction, as the oldest rites are generally mentioned first. 

Thus the uses to which the ts'ung was put seem to me to point to the following 
explanation: 

The ts'ung is originally the image of the deity earth, represented by her vagina. 
It played a conspicuous part in the mourning ceremonies, being used for 
symbolizing the union of the dead with the great mother to whom they had return- 
ed. As the image of the earth-goddess it was the symbol of female power, used by 
the queen as a token of her authority, especially in riles which, like the institution 

*) Hirth Anniversary Volume, p. 301 el seq. 

*) A similar rite exists among the Yakuts, where four wooden idols are placed in the coffin 
of the shaman, a falcon at his head, a cuckoo at his feet, and two other idols on his right and 
left, so that the spirits may carry him into their realm. Priklonski ap. Baslian, AUerlei aus Volks- 
und Menschenkunde (1888), I, 211. 

®) Chou-U 2,25h/26a (Nei-tsai, Biot I, 145/0). Comp. Conrady, China (Pflugk-Harltung’s Welt- 
geschichte, vol. Ill), p. 504. 

*) Choitdi 12,4a (Biot II, 527/8). 
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of the market and the weights and measures, belonged to her. Where such rites 
were transferred to the king, the female symbol accompanied them. The real 
significance of the ts*ung, just as that of the pi, its male counterpart, must there- 
fore be sought in the cosmological sphere, whence it was transferred to the 
human one. 
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SEASONAL FERTILITY RITES 


AND 

THE DEATH CULT IN SCANDINAVIA AND CHINA 

BY 

HANNA RYDH 


In the first number of this bulletin, in a paper ’'On symbolism in mortuary 
ceramics’', I had the opportunity of pointing out that in the North — and in many 
other places, too, within and without Europe (as also in China during the Neo- 
lithic and iEneolithic times^) — we have had symbolic burial ceramics differing 
from the domestic utility vessels. At the same time — making reference to the 
important role the fertility cult played in prehistoric times and its demonstrable 
occurrence in the burial rites, with a view to helping the deceased to a new life — 
I have set forth strong reasons, as I believe, for a similar interpretation of this 
symbolic ornamentation. As an interpretation of symbolical motifs is always a deli- 
cate matter, everything that supports the correctness of such an interpretation 
is of great value, especially if it is based on entirely new foundations. That is 
why, since space has been afforded me for the purpose in the same bulletin, I 
have considered it might be of value to communicate the result of a small 
investigation in a Swedish — partially Nordic — ^ ethnographical sphere, where 
the two factors life and death, the fertility rites and the rites for the dead, have 
hitherto appeared as two irreconcilable contrarieties. The work for my earlier 
paper, referred to above, gave me the key to the solution of the later problem, 
which solution, however, in its turn emphasises the probability of one of the 
principal theories in the first-mentioned paper, the appropriation by the death 
cult of certain fertility rites. 

The question I wish to consider at first here deals with the celebration of the 
Christmas festival in the North, which — particularly perhaps in Sweden — is 
incomparably the greatest festival of the year, commetnorated by a series of 
church holydays, but above all celebrated in the home with innumerable prepara- 
tions and ceremonies. The Swedish celebration of Christmas has been the chief 
object of interest, and an extraordinarily rich material has been produced both by 
scientific investigators and by more amateur depicters of local folk-life. Among the 
former may be mentioned E. Reuterskiold*) , Martin P:son Nilsson®), N. Keyland^), 

*) Cf. J. G. Andersson, On symbolism in the prehistoric painted ceramics of China in the 
first number of this bulletin. 

*) Om gamla julseder in Goteborgs stifts Julhalsning, 1913. 

*) Arets folkliga fester, Stockholm (1917), cited here as Folkliga fester (German abbreviated 
edition: Die volkstumlichen Feste des Jahres in Religionsgesch. Volksbucher, III, H. 17, 18, 
Tubingen, 1914) and Studien zur Vorgeschichtc des Weihnachtsfestes in Archio fur Religions- 
wissenschaft, XIX, Leipzig-Berlin (1918), here cited as Vorgeschichte des W eihnachtsfestes. 

^) Inter alia, Julbrdd, Julbockar och Staff anssdng, Stockholm (1919). 
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N. E. Hammarstedl') , Louise Hagberg^) , Hilding Celander*) . It is on such published 
material that I base my hypothesis, which aims at finding the bond uniting the 
two, sometimes three, different points of view (each in itself important) referred 
to below (p. 70, 77 and 96) as lo the celebration of Christmas. 

CHRISTMAS AS THE FESTIVAL OF THE LIVING. 

Originally the celebration of ’’Christmas” was not a Christian festival. Christmas 
as the birthday of Christ was not one of the conceptions of the early Christian 
church; this is a fact which is already fairly well-known.*) When Christianity 
at last reached the North it had developed its celebration of Christmas, but 
met here a no less pronounced celebration of midwinter, a festival with an 
extremely ancient tradition. 

According to the statement of Snorre Sturlason in '*Heimskringla'\ the people 
of the North celebrated their midwinter festival at ”hokun6tt”, hoknatlen (hawk- 
night) which fell at the solstice, about 14lh January. 

Many learned men from Olof Rudbeck'^) to Troels Lund®) and Montelius’) have 
characterised the heathen Nordic ’’Jul” (Christmas) as a festival of the light or the 
sun. Montelius, who cites inter alia Prokopius’ (sixth century) description of the 
festival of the inhabitants of Thule to the return of the sun, expressly says however: 
”The sun gives not only light, but also good crops. Therefore according to the Yng- 
linga saga Woden commanded the Svear to offer sacrifice for a good harvest 
during the coming year.” This addition by Montelius has not always been 
observed by later investigators.®) That sun-worship really prevailed in the North 
far back in time, from the Bronze Age at least, receives support in the first 
place from rock-carvings®). But there will also be no doubt whatever that this 
worship of the sun was not an aesthetic worship of the sun as a disseminator 
of light, and this has been irresistibly confirmed by the investigations of the last 
few years. The sun was worshipped as the promoter of fertility, the producer 
of the fruits of the soil. If everyone is agreed on this matter, but only then'®), 
’’Christmas” may be called a sun festival or a fertility festival, whichever is pre- 

') Inter alia a number of papers in Fcrfabure/i (Slockholm). Also, infer afia, Ju/lraJtor — solbilder 
in Frdn Nordiska Museets Samlingar. Bilder och Studier tilldgnade Gustaf Upmark, Stockholm (1925). 

*) Articles and papers in Fataburen. See also Juhtakar och jultrdd in Frdn Nordiska Museets 
Samlingar. Bilder och studier tilldgnade Gustaf Upmark. 

*) Nordisk Jul, I, Stockholm (1928). 

M. P:son Nilsson, Folkliga fester, p. 123 et seq. 

®) Atland eller Manheim. 

•) Dagligt Liu i Norden i det 16de Aarhundrede. Vol. VII. Copenhagen (1885), p. 4. 

’) Midvinterns solfest in Suenska Fornminnesforeningens Tidskrift, IX, Stockholm (1896). 

*) H. Celander, Op. cit., p. 4. 

•) Cf. O. Almgren, Hdllristningar och Kultbruk in Kungl. Vitterhets Historic och Antikvitets 
Akademiens Handlingar 35, Stockholm (1926 — 1927). French resume: Gravures sur rochers et 
rites magiques. 

*®) Cf. M. P:son Nilsson, Folkliga fester, p. 159. 
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ferred. Then we can also regard the heathen Nordic celebration of ’’Christmas” as 
the worship of fertility, which we find amongst the people of the North as 
amongst all primitive peoples. 

The forms of the fecundity cult change with the needs of the peoples; in the earlier 
period of the Stone Age success in hunting was desired, and therefore the coveted 
animals were represented in picture. After the introduction of agriculture the 
greatest promoter of agriculture — the sun — was worshipped, and the sun’s 
wheel and ship, or horse, which bore it across the heavens, was depicted. The 
Asa doctrine was introduced, and Thor, Woden and Frey occupied the seats of 
the mighty at Gamla Uppsala. In Thor and Frey the characteristics of gods 
of fruitfulness are specially prominent. Thor, who occupies the place of 
honour, carries an axe as his symbol, a symbol of fecundity far older than 
the god himself.^) Sacrificial feasts were instituted to the glory of the gods, the 
principal one being the midwinter sacrifice, especially the one that was celebrated 
every eighth year at Leire, in Denmark. According to Thietmar of Merseburg (1019) , 
ninetynine human beings, and the same number of horses, dogs and cocks (instead 
of hawks), were sacrificed there.^) Whether the great sacrificial feast celebrated 
in the same way every ninth year in Gamla Uppsala — referred to by Adam of 
Bremen — also fell at the midwinter feast is not directly stated, but it is probable. 
At any rate we hear that Woden commanded the Svear to celebrate the midwinter 
sacrifice ”to obtain good crops”.*) These sacrifices were accompanied by great 
festivities, the ale-drinking feast was as important as the sacrifice, and there 
they drank toasts to their gods and the valiant departed.*) It is clear that the 
festivities accompanying the sacrifices were a sort of sympathy magic in the same 
spirit as the earlier repetitions of the ardently desired hunting spoils of the rock- 
carvings. The more pictures of animals one drew, the more spoils one obtained; 
the more one ate at the great annual harvest feast, the more certain was one of 
being able to procure food during the coming year. This festival was therefore so 
important that the person who could not afford to celebrate the ”Jul” feast had 
reason to be very uneasy.*) 

Beyond these statements about the heathen celebration of ”Jul” (I would 
point out that up to the present I am only dealing with one side of it), we have 
the still existent Christmas customs, or those of unmistakably heathen character, 
known through later records. In this connection it is not necessary to go into the 
question of how far the Christian Germanic Christmas is based on Roman or 


Cf. my paper quoted above, p. 99 el seq. 

*) This statement has been accepted as confirming the correctness of the interpretation of 
”hokun6tr* as ’’hoknatt” (hawk-night). Cf. E. Brate, Hoknatten in Maal og Minne, Kristiania 
(1911), p. 406 and also M. P:son Nilsson, Folkliga fester, p. 156. 

*) Cf. O. Montelius, Op. cit., p. 69, 70. 

*) M. P:son Nilsson, Folkliga fester, p. 155. 

*) Cf. O. Montelius, Op. cit., p. 70. 
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Nordic features. From M. P:son Nilsson’s^) opposition to A. Tille*) and G. Bil- 
finger®) it will be proved convincingly enough that, although the Christian Christ- 
mas festival has features resembling the Roman Saturnalia and the feast of the 
Kalends, the Germanic — notably the Nordic — Christmas celebrations are for 
the most part based on ancient native cult customs. In this connection it must 
not be forgotten that when a custom by one scholar is called Roman, by another 
Germanic, it may in reality be so universal that its true origin cannot be traced to 
either the one or the other, or on the w’hole established at all. This is not incon- 
sistent with the justifiability of advancing native tradition as the foundation of a 
Germanic Christian custom that has not a counterpart in a Roman Christian custom, 
even though to the corresponding heathen Germanic custom there is a heathen 
Roman analogy. For the question I have wished to answer I have not considered 
it of any great importance to search for the possible occurrence of the different 
customs elsewhere, so that I have not usually given such information. The only 
name for the Christian festival to this day, the Nordic word ’’Jul” itself (English 
Yule, older ’’gtol” in Finnish, borrowed from the Scandinavian ’’jaulo”), a word 
on the interpretation of which philologists have not yet succeeded in agreeing, 
shows that the Christmas feast is the old heathen ’’Jul”, which an attempt has been 
made to Christianize.*) I wish to emphasise strongly that it is not my intention in 
any way to describe in detail the Nordic Christmas celebrations as a whole, or their 
local varieties. I shall only deal with the chief phenomena of Christmas celebra- 
tions that belong to the ancient heathen ”Jul”. 

For the Swedes of to-day the Christmas tree is the chief symbol of Christmas. 
But all investigators tell us quite frankly that the Christmas tree in its present 
form with candles, apples, sweetmeats, etc., is a modern custom borrowed from 
Germany, which did not make its appearance before the end of the eighteenth 
century and was not quite popularized before the end of the nineteenth. This is 
true, and it is also true that the Christmas tree had its forerunners, principally 
the so-called ”maj” — a spruce or a pine stripped of its branches, except 
at the top — which was raised not only at Christmas but also at midsummer, 
for weddings, roofing feasts, and possibly on other ceremonial occasions, and 
sometimes also for funerals.®) Nevertheless it seems to me that the modernity of the 
Christmas tree is unduly emphasized. For the German Christmas tree was itself 
nothing but the widely known ”maj”, which is, so to say, smartened up for 
company. In more modern times, when the Christmas tree came to Sweden 

V orgeschichte des Weihnachtsfestes, p. 94. Also touched upon in Folkliga fester. 

*) Die Geschichte der deutschen Weihnacht, Leipzig (1893) and Yule and Christmas, their place 
in the Germanic year, London (1899). 

*) Untersuchungen uber die Zeitrechnung der alien Germanen, II: Das germanische Julfest, 
Programm, Stuttgart (1901). 

*) Cf. M, P:son Nilsson, Folkliga fester, p. 150 et seq. 

*) Concerning the ”inaj” see M. P:son Nilsson, Folkliga fester, p. 23 et seq. 
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from Germany, it was the stately decoration of the Hall and the Vicarage which 
spread downw’ards. But among the peasants here it met its old relation ”maj 
which still occupied its primitive place out-of-doors, and sometimes, as further 
evidence of its importance, even in the dung-heap itself. There were also other 
manifestations of the same kinship ’’the burning Christmas bush”') and ’ applekra- 
karna” (apple scrags).^) The most unassuming form was the greenery of the 
’’maj” chopped and strewn on the floor. The strewing of the floor with spruce or 
juniper branches is also a Christmas custom. It is not surprising that the foreign, 
decorated Christmas tree, introduced by the gentry, elbowed its poorer relation the 
"maj” out of the hearts of country people. But if the matter is viewed thus, it must 
not be forgotten that the ”maj” and its likes had for centuries prepared the way 
for the triumphal progress of the fine Christmas tree; it was a familiar custom. 
The good old ”maj” was not ousted, it was taken in from outside and decked in 
grand finery.^) The story of the Christmas tree offers as good a history of the cir- 
culation of social classes as any. But is not the ”maj”, the old tree of life, the same 
thing as the guardian tree outside, to which an offering of ale, porridge, cakes, 
milk and distilled spirits (’’brannvin”) was made at Christmas^) ? Other forms of 
the ”maj’ are the brushwood, which gives fertility, thus bringing happiness®) — 
inter alia in the form of the Lenten and Christmas twigs®), and the sheaf of corn 
put out for the birds and sometimes placed on the ”maj” — indeed, on the whole 
the spiritual meaning is the same in all the many shapes of the objects in which 
straw plays a part in the Christmas customs. Particularly obvious is the impor- 
tance of ’’loktneken”, i. e. the best panicles of oats put on one side at harvest 
time and saved and hung out on Christmas Eve. This applies also to the custom 
of spreading Christmas straw over the fields or placing it round the fruit trees.^) 
Straw on the cottage floor®) alternates with spruce branches. Straw-crosses are 
common; certain objects made of straw have other objects added to them, which 
emphasize their importance as bringers of fertility. 

In the Christmas crowns of straw, which ”as far as can be judged have arisen 


‘ ) Cf. H. Celander, Op. ci7., p. 156. 

*) Cf. H. Celander, Op. cit,, p. 154. 

*1 The Christmas tree decorated with sweetmeats, but also with red apples, may he said to have 
an equivalent in "applekrakama”. 

*) Martin P:son Nilsson, Folkliga fester, p. 221. — Here should perhaps be included the ’’Christ- 
mas log”, which was to burn throughout Christmas, ’’and the last remains of which w'ere thrown 
into the rye-bin, so that there should be a good harvest”, or ”in the sheep-fold, so that the 
lambing season should be good”. M. P:son Nilsson. Folkliga fester, p. 195. 

See Op. cit. note above, p. 271. Cf. W. Mannhardt, Wald- and Feldkulte, I, Berlin (1875), p. 251. 

•) N. Keyland, Op. cit., p. 102, says, inter alia, that in Fryksande, in Varmland, the children are 
prepared for the Christmas holydays by birching. An old proverb runs: ” ’Now I have done all 
that I ought to do; now I have only to birch the children’, said the old woman on Christmas Eve.” 

') See, inter alia, E. Reuterskiold, Op. cit., p. 11 and H. Celander, Op. cit., p. 148. 

See, inter alia, H. Celander, Op. cit., p. 140. 
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as more decorative forms of the last sheaf harvested, which in many places was 
hung up in the roof of the cottage”^), are sometimes hung blown eggs. It is 
unnecessary to go into the significance of the egg for fertility, Christianized as a 
symbol of the resurrection; for that reason eggs were also placed in the fields, 
or egg-shell was mixed in the sowing-seed to promote good growth.^) When straw 
is used for making the Yule buck — one of the most conspicuous features of 
Christmas — both the straw and the buck are promoters of fertility. The buck®), 
like many other animals, particularly horned animals, has very old traditions in 
the role. This is striking even in the Moroccan pictures of bucks from the Paleo- 
lithic era with the sun's disc between their horns.^) In this connection I wish to 
point out that the symbolical burial ceramics, which I have dealt with, outside 
the Nordic territory often depict the figures of horned animals together with 
other motifs interpreted as fertility-producing symbols. The goblet from Susa, 
which I reproduced in the above-mentioned paper (PI. V : 8) , depicts an animal 
whose horn enframes a twig; you could ask almost any Swede what it represents 
and get the answer ”a Christmas buck and a ’maj’ branch”. When the god Thor 
is drawn by bucks, the bucks — like the axe, the symbol of Thor — are older 
than the god himself, and they have both been conferred on him because he was 
a god of fruitfulness, whether he be called the sun-god or the thunder-god — i. e. 
the rain-giving god — these are only different sides of his nature as a god of 
fruitfulness.*^) 

In this connection it may be mentioned that there are examples of Christmas 
bucks (persons dressed up as bucks) carrying an axe or a hammer.®) The con- 
nection is obvious. 

In the case of many of these old customs, later explanations of Christian charac- 
ter have obscured the original significance, but here and there the old meaning 
is often found. As regards the Christmas straw on the cottage floor, those who 
strewed it would give the explanation that it was in imitation of the straw on 
which the Saviour lay. But more ancient is the tradition current in a district in 
SmMand that he who does not cover his floor with Christmas straw on Christmas 
Eve cannot expect any harvest in the coming year.^) On Christmas night people 

') N. E. Hammarstedt, En jiilut stall ning i Nordiska Museet in Fataburen 1909, p. 251. — 
A similar crown of pig’s bristles is probably connected with the boar’s importance as a source of 
fertility, see below p. 76. 

*) Louise Hagberg, Pdskaggen och deras hedniska ursprung in Fataburen 1906, p. 153 et seq. 

^) Cf. M. P:son Nilsson’s conception of the buck as a vegetation demon, FolkHga fester, p. 219. 

^) L. Frobenius, H. Obermaier, Hddschra Mdktuba, Mtinchen (1925), PI. 91, 94, 134. 

®) When M. P:son Nilsson, Folkliga fester , p. 219, says that it is difficult to understand why 
the thunder-god Thor is drawn by bucks, the explanation is not far to seek, as has been 
shown. In the matter of Frey and the boar, how^ever, this author follow’s the same line of thought. 

*) N. Keyland, Op. cit., p. 14. 

’) H. Celander, Op. cit,, p. 140. I am more inclined to consider such an interpretation to be 
of earlier date than M. P:son Nilsson’s, that the straw was laid for the sake of warmth, Folkliga 
fester, p. 191. My opinion is supported by the corresponding wedding custom, pp. 75, 82. 
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often slept on the floor in the straw, certainly an act of ritualistic import^) similar 
to the ritualistic nuptials in the fields and the ’’maj" wedding spoken of by 
Mannhardt.') It is also significant that many of these customs are not associated 
with Christmas only. 

We have already spoken about the presence of the ”maj” on different occasions. 
As the ”maj” is closely associated with weddings — it was put up on the day before 
the wedding*) and remained until the first child was born^) — so is also the crown 
of straw.*) Strewing straw on the floor was also a wedding custom.®) — In 1910 a 
peasant from the parish of Nymo in Scania gave an interesting piece of informa- 
tion. He was asked if the Christmas buck was known in his childhood, and he 
answered ”as a child I only saw the Christmas buck once, at a wedding on the 
borders of Blekinge”.”) This corresponds to the custom from Fryksande in 
Varmland.®) 

In this connection it may be mentioned that in olden times Christmas was, 
and to a large extent still is, a time when weddings were solemnized. From Fryks- 
ande comes the information that all weddings were, if possible, celebrated on the 
day after Christmas.®) It was also part of the Christmas celebrations for the 
young people to amuse themselves with various games, which can often be shown 
to have a ritualistic import, and the appearance of the Christmas buck was then 
very usual. The games were often played in the Christmas straw. 

Here may be mentioned the custom on St. Stephen’s Day, the day after Christ- 
mas, of watering the horses and racing on horseback across the fields — a custom 
that has a counterpart in many other countries; in Germany the day is some- 
times called ”der grosse Pferdetag”^®) , and in England the same custom is also 
met with.“) The ride of St. Stephen, which has an analogy in the race home 
from the early service on Christmas day, has been associated with the ride of 
the gods of fertility over the fields.^*) This is exemplified, inter alia, by the 
journey of Nerthus among the South Germans and the carrying round of Frey 
to give peace and fertility to the Svear.**) 

*) Cf. H. Celander, Op, cit.^ p. 143 et seq., who says lhal, particularly in Rund (Esthonia) and 
among the Finnish-Swedish peasants, there is a saying about lying in the straw, which points to 
such an original significance. 

*) Op. cit; I, p. 480 et seq. 

*) N. Lithberg, BroHopsseder pd Gottland in Fataburen 1906, p. 84. 

*) N. E. Hammarstedt, Striden om uegetationsstdngen in Fataburen 1907, p. 193. 

*) H. Celander, Op, cit,, p. 147. 

•) M. P:son Nilsson, Folkliga fester, p. 191. 

’) N. Kcyland, Op. cit,, p. 25. 

•) N. Keyland, Op. cit., p. 100. 

•) See preceding note. 

*®) W. Mannhardt, Op. cit., I, p. 403. 

") M. P :son Nilsson, Folktiga fester, p. 259. 

'*) Cf. W. Mannhardt, Op. cit., p. 402 et seq. Cf. H. F. Feilberg, Jul, I, p. 221. 

*•) Cf. W. Mannhardt, Op. cit., I, p. 588 et seq. Cf. N. M. Petersen, Mythologi, p. 337. 
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One of the most important features of Christmas, however, is the special Christ- 
mas fare. The excessive amount of eating, which still to this day characterizes 
Christmas, is the horror of modern doctors, ruins the finances of the not too 
well-to-do families for some months ahead, and can only be explained by the im- 
mense power of tradition. We are still slaves to the ritualistic eating, which, far 
from being mere good living, had the extremely serious function of assuring for 
the coming year the necessities of life, and, it was hoped, prosperity. Practically 
all the traditional dishes — with the exception of certain goodies and the ’’lutfisk” 
(dried cod) — have probably originated from heathen ideas. One of the most 
important roles is played by the pig, from olden times connected with the 
fertility rites and allotted to Frey as a steed. At the sacrificial feast at Gamla 
Uppsala oxen and pigs were offered in his honour. I recall Heidrik’s boar (Her- 
varar saga) and the boar Sarimner, which was consumed every day by the war- 
riors in Valhalla but every evening was whole again. No Swedish Christmas table 
is without its pig’s head or ham — oftendecorated with sugar spirals, the old symbol 
of the sun — brawn, spare-ribs of pork, pork sausage or pig’s feet. And the 
pig’s head and the ham make their appearance again in marzipan on the sweet- 
meats table. The custom of dipping a slice of bread in the water the pork has 
been boiled in is a relic of the sacrificial meal. Brown beans and green peas, 
which are also Christmas fare, have the same obvious significance as the nuts, 
apples, rice porridge etc. Celander’s^) report on the subject of porridge-eating 
from a district in Dalsland is extraordinarily instructive: The old man took a 
spoonful of porridge and said ”1 reap in thick fields”. Then the old woman 
took a spoon and said ”1 gather in thick fields”. Finally the boy took a spoon 
and said ”I make a binder and bind in thick cornfields”. The porridge rhjones 
are undoubtedly old incantations. The porridge was a festive dish also at 
weddings, hay-making, ale and threshing festivals.*) The significance of rice is 
made clear by other customs, such as throwing it at the departing bridal couple. 
The Christmas bread was particularly prominent in various forms depicting the 
sun, or in the shape of a boar, a buck, a cock, sitting hens*) or a ’’hornoxe”^) etc. 
I will especially mention the curious frog-bread from Jamtland.*) Every member 

*) Op. cit., p. 185. 

Op. cit., p. 185. Cf. H. F. Feilberg, Dansk Rondeliv, I, Copenhagen (1910), p. 267. 

It is the ginger biscuits in different forms that have persisted longest among the people. 
The butter on the Christmas table was often formed into the shape of a cock or some similar 
animal. 

*) N, E. Hammarstedt, J ulkakor-solbilder in Frdn Nordiska Museets Samlingar. Bilder och 
Studier tillagnade Gustaf Upmark, Stockholm (1925), p. 59. Hammarstedt interprets the sitting 
hens as ’’obvious symbols of summer warmth”; it seems to me simpler to consider their sitting 
to be in itself symbolic. 

*) Cf. my paper Ett ovanligt julbrod i Jamtlands Ians museum in Heimbygdas tidskrift. I. 
Fornvdrdaren, Vol. IV (19.31 1 . Concerning the significance of the frog see also my paper cited 
in this Bulletin no. 1, p. 107. 
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of the family was allotted a special pile of different kinds of bread. In Kronoberg 
county I have seen a Christmas table with a whole baked wedding-procession. Of 
immense importance were ’’s^kakorna” (the sowing-cakes) which were baked for 
Christmas of flour from the last-gathered sheaf, in which the ’’ruling power” of 
the cornfield had, it was considered, taken refuge, or from the last dough in the 
kneading-trough. After they had remained on the table all through Christ- 
mas, the sowing-cakes were kept in the corn-bin till the spring, when they were 
partly mixed with the seed for sowing so as to return to the earth, and partly 
utilized for the people of the house and the domestic animals'), for both the men 
who ploughed and the animals ate of the sowing-cakes. 

Side by side with the Christmas eating there is the drinking, and it is rather 
remarkable that the heathen toast drinking (cf. p. 71) has been Christianized into 
drinking toasts to Christ and the Virgin Mary or to God.^) For this reason the 
Christmas ale has great power. 

CHRISTMAS AS THE FESTIVAL OF THE DEAD. 

Although the majority of investigators are agreed in considering the Northern 
heathen ’’Jul” as principally a fertility festival, attaching the greatest impor- 
tance to one aspect or another of it, one side of the Christmas festival that I have 
not yet indicated here has remained as an irreconcilable contrast to the pronounced 
life-feature of the Christmas festival, as has been strongly emphasised particu- 
larly by H. F. Feilberg in his excellent work on Christmas.*) I refer to Christmas 
as the feast of ghosts and spirits. Martin P:son Nilsson, who writes with the first- 
named theory clearly before his eyes, does not however disr^ard Feilberg’s 
view of Christmas and indicates how difficult it is to analyse the various elements 
met with: ”He who has wished for a clear picture of the Northern — above all 
the heathen — ’Jul’ has not been satisfied. This is due to the nature of 
the material, the uncertainty as to the correct value of most of the information, 
the extremely few fixed points. But an unfinished picture is truer than one in 
which the gaps in our knowledge are filled by our own inventions” — these are 
the last words in this author’s chapter Fornnordisk jul in '*Arets folkliga 
festeF\^) 

It is however obvious from what he says later on in the same work that this 
author does not attach the chief weight to the significance of Christmas as a 
festival of souls, for he explains that such a conviction must be due to the funda- 
mental conception that great numbers of the beings met with in popular beliefs, 

^) Similar cusloms are known in several other countries. M. P:son Nilsson, Folkliga fester, 
p. 211 et seq. Cf. various types of bread in N. Keyland, Op. dt. The sowing cakes from Uppland, 
ornamented with the impress of the larder-key, are of interest. 

*) M. P:son Nilsson, Folkliga fester, p. 214. 

®) Jul, I, II, Copenhagen (1904). 

^) P. 162. 
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elves, brownies and others, are, in fact, the souls of departed people. ''I cannot 
accept this conception as correct, but this is not the place to oppose it’’, he says.') 
’’Confusion has certainly taken place, but the belief in elves, brownies and spirits 
has its root in the belief in other spirits than those of departed human beings. 
As a result of this confusion, even the souls of the dead mingled with the host of 
spirits who journey in the darkness of Christmas night. We know the history of 
the Feast of All Souls in France. In the sixth century it was still kept on the 
old Roman day in February; a couple of centuries later, when the invading 
Germans had penetrated into the country, the Church instituted the Feast of All 
Saints on 1st November to lay the hand of the Church on the Feast of All Souls, 
but as they did not wish to refrain from turning themselves to their own dead 
— not only to saints and martyrs — the next day became All Soul's Day, and 
this festival is celebrated everywhere within the Roman Catholic Church. In the 
Christian table of festivals there is no day that could occasion the Feast of All 
Souls’ being fixed on just that day in the autumn. We must therefore consider this 
day more nearly the original one than Christmas. It is true that most people we 
find in undisturbed heathendom celebrate their feast of souls in the spring, but 
this is no general law, and we are therefore not justified in stating that the ancient 
Germans also kept their feast of souls in the spring. It therefore seems to me 
most probable that the Swedish popular belief which turns the Christmas visitors 
into the souls of the dead represents a transformation and a further development. 
Just as the influence of Christian conceptions changed souls into angels, the 
powers and spirits of Nature, good or evil, which wandered about in the mid- 
winter nights, and even visited hmnan habitations, were transformed into the 
souls of the departed. For Feast of All Souls must be pre-supposed even in the 
case of Nordic heathendom; it is unknown when it was kept, but later it became 
associated with the time for Christmas ghosts and has set its stamp on the popular 
beliefs about Christmas.” Keyland^) takes up a non-committal position. ’’Taking 
the death cult as a working hypothesis, most of the sayings and doings at Christ- 
mas can be explained. Naturally in this, as in everything, one can go to work 
too one-sidedly. The question is whether from the beginning Christmas was a 
feast of the dead or of souls at all . . . Another line of thought in the investigation 
into Christmas customs has attached great importance to emphasizing particularly 
the numerous conceptions of fertility which are connected with the popular cele- 
brations of the Christmas festival”. 

In the old Northern ”Jul” as met with in the Northern sagas the ghostly 
element is very pronounced.®) We again find the idea of the dead in the Christmas 
customs of later times, chiefly in the following forms. The Christmas table with 
food and drink might not be cleared on Christmas night — it had to remain 

Op. cit., p. 231 el seq. 

*) Op. cit., p. 10. 

H. F. Feilberg. Jut, I, p. 96 et seq. M. P:.son Nilsson, Folkliga fester, p. 160. 
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for the spirits of the dead/) The Christmas straw on the floor is explained 
as being a resting place for the dead or for one’s self, because it was wished 
to give the dead an opportunity to sleep in the beds of the living that night/) 
The fact that the dead were awaited is shown inter alia by the custom 
of having places prepared for the deceased members of the family and left 
empty*) , and by the prohibition against shutting the flue of the stove on 
Christmas Eve, so that the spirits of the dead could not enter, etc/) The dead 
were believed to celebrate mass in church before the early Christmas service/) 
On Christmas Eve the elves dance on the graves, which are raised on golden 
supports so that one can see in — and perhaps, as in the saga about the Ljungby 
horn, take part in the feast, etc/) Connected with this was the possibility of 
learning future events from the dead/) What were the questions that they wanted 
answered? ’’The questions were always about the same matters: death or 
marriage. They recur with terrifying monotony”, says M. P:son Nilsson.*) ’’The 
girls inquire as to their future husbands; in their lives marriage is the point round 
which everything revolves. Thoughts are still more anxiously concerned with 
approaching death. This does not imply a fear of death. On the contrary, the 
imperturbable calm with which a peasant of the old stock met death is almost 
imcomprehensible to modern people. No one has fulfilled, as he has, the exhor- 
tation of the Stoic philosopher ’to leave life’s table a satisfied guest’. For that 
reason no premonitions of death have disturbed the Christmas happiness. In 
addition to life and death there is one other thought ever present in the minds of 
a people who live by agriculture: what will the coming harvest be like? How will 
the stock and the people thrive?” It is natural that at Christmas they centred on 
the matters mentioned above. It may seem monotonous to us, but it is none the 
less consistent. 

Although I have no reason to admit at this point a general belief as to the 
connection between the spirits of the departed and the many hidden beings 
existing in Nature with which popular fancy occupies itself, I find it difficult 
not to believe that such a relation, where the soul of the deceased is the original 
one, did exist; for example, between the brownie or elf in the barn or at the foot 


*) ’’Who also had physical needs and once a year ought to be able to feast”, considers N. 
Keyland, Op. cit,, p. 9, a conception that has nothing to do with the primitive conception on 
this point. Cf. below, p. 81, 83. 

*) This latter explanation is of course secondary. Cf. above, p. 73 — 75. N. Keyland, Op. cit., 
p. 9. M. P:son Nilsson, Folkliga fester, p. 229. 

*) Communicated verbally by Bishop E. Reuterskiold. 

*) Communicated verbally by Mr G. Lindwall, Vexio. 

®) M. P:son Nilsson, Folkliga fester, p. 230 and other authors. 

*) As last note, p. 223. 

As last note, p. 234 and other authors. 

*) As last note, p. 239. 
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of the guardian tree (cf. p. 73) and the ancient bygone inhabitants of the farm. 
When in Norway the guardian tree is associated with the so-called ’’hogbonden’’ 
(mound peasant) who lives in the grave mound near the farm') then the elf is 
thereby revealed.*) For who lived in the mounds just near the farm if not the 
departed of one’s own family. Therefore porridge and Christmas fare were 
carried out, or ale was poured on the grave mound with the greeting ’’God’s peace 
in the mound”. — ”On the oldest farm in Ardal in Saterdalen the housewife said, 
when she poured out wort over the ’elf -birch’ which grew on the ’elf mound’, 
’This is what you get because you were such a fine fighter’!” — ’’The cult of 
ancestors can hardly find plainer expression”, says H. Celander, who quotes this 
example. To me also it seems impossible not to see in this the connection: 
1 . the soul of the deceased, 2. the elf or the brownie, the origin of whom one still 
feels, even though somewhat vaguely, 3. after the further advance of Christianity 
the browilie becomes either an angel — if one is on good terms with him — or, 
in the contrary event, a troublesome ghost. In my opinion the space of time we 
have to deal with is not long enough for a development on M. P:son Nilsson's 
lines. For as late as in the Icelandic sagas ghosts, goblins and brownies are met 
with more often than the souls of the dead, but then we already stand with one 
foot in Christian time and development will have passed straight over to the 
belief in angels or spirits of the nether world, with no room for a stage on 
which the soul of the departed assumes such an obvious form of manifestation. 
I'he researches of most recent times, even in the north, which as far as I under- 
stand render it possible for us to trace back to the Stone Age the belief in the 
continuance of life after death, also confirm the belief that the souls of the dead 
have played a very great part in popular conception from time immemorial and 
have had time to give rise to widespread tradition. 

I am now coming to the reason why it seems absolutely natural to me that, 
from the first, ’’All Souls’ Day” should be connected with Christmas. From this 
standpoint it was not perhaps inconvenient for the Christian Church to find in 
the institution of All Saints’ Day and its removal to the 1st November an excuse 
officially to move those souls from Christmas whose customs could never be 
Christianized and whose frenzied homage to life was hardly in accordance with 
the mediaeval ecclesiastical conception of the significance of death.*) On the 
other hand, that Christmas will still continue for a long time to be the feast 
of the dead — in Sweden to this day graves are tended at least as much 
at Christmas as on the so-called grave-decorating day, a modern Protestant form 


M M. P:son Nilsson, Folkliga fester, p. 221. 

*) Celander holds a similar opinion, Op. cit,, p. 214. 

’) It may be mentioned at once here that, on an analogy with this, upon its breaking through 
classic ground, Christianity tried to eradicate the ancient Roman death cult, but without success, 
so that it was Christianized instead and became the feast of souls. Feilberg, Op. cit., p. 79. 
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of All Souls' Day — is evidence of the hold of the old heathen '’Jul” on the minds 
of the people. 

What I have said above, however, is not to be taken to mean that I consider 
”Jur’ originally to have been a feast of souls only. On the contrary, I con- 
sider that its origin lies in its nature as a celebration of the fertility of Life. But 
it is so just because ’’Jul” was the greatest festival of crops and fruitfulness, 
and in this lies what I wish to set forth as a new and unifying thought, in con- 
formity with the point of view expressed in my above-mentioned paper^) on the 
great importance of the fertility rites in the death cult being not only quite expli- 
cable and natural but also necessary and quite in agreement with primitive con- 
ceptions^) , that ” JuF’ — Christmas — was the day of the dead. The dead returned 
in order to take part in the life-giving fertility riles that were to maintain life or 
regenerate them. 

This connection between the fertility and death riles receives amazing support 
from a custom in Fryksande in Varmland, where all weddings are preferably 
celebrated on the day after Christmas Day. N. Keyland*) says ’The bride hid a 
piece of the wedding bread — which is now at the same time also the Christmas 
bread^) — in her clothes chest, preserved it throughout her life and took it with 
her in her coffin to the grave.” 1 recall that among the burial customs I quoted 
and which bear particularly closely on the problem in question was included that 
of placing in graves eggs®), barley, beans etc.®). A modern confirmation of a 
similar primitive conception of continued existence is found in the fact that 
in the 18th century, and even in the 19th, it was customary to place in the 
grave of the deceased a bottle of ’’brannvin” (distilled spirits) — undoubtedly 
believed originally to be life-giving in the same sense as the Christmas ale. 

Analagous rites certainly lie behind other burial customs, the original meaning 
of which is entirely concealed from those who perform them. Women are for 
instance often laid in the tomb in their bridal attire. In certain districts of SmSland 
a ’’gate of honour” is built up of spruce branches over the churchyard gate for 
funerals — exactly as for weddings. The only difference is that for weddings 
the branches are turned so that the needles point upwards, and for burials 
downwards, but this difference may very well have arisen at a later period. 


*) This bulletin, vol. I, p. 86, 109 ct seq. Errata and Addenda (up to p. 120) to p. 110 
and 111. 

*) Cf. my paper just cited, p. 108. 

*) Op. cit., p. 101. 

Cf. above p. 77, the sowing cakes’ life-giving importance for the soil, domestic animals 
and human beings. 

Cf. above, p. 74, the eggs in the crown of straw. 

•) Cf. below p. 83; my paper quoted, p. Ill and Louise Hagberg, Pdskdggen och deras hed- 
nUka ursprung in Fataburen, 1906, p. 144 and 153. 
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Further, for a funeral a ”maj” is likewise set up outside the house or the church,^) 
sometimes also along the road between them. In the same district, and also 
in Blekinge, chopped spruce or juniper twigs are strewn — not only, as 
in other places, on the path between the home of the deceased and the 
hearse, but the neighbours also strew twigs in front of their houses, particularly 
where the funeral procession will pass by. Sometimes the twigs are arranged in 
cruciform patterns. These twigs undoubtedly have the same significance as the 
chopped twigs which at Christmas and other festivals — weddings*) in particular 

— are strewn in the yard or on the floor of the cottage (sometimes on the floor 
of the church), with the same significance as the ”maj”, and which are some- 
times replaced by straw. This is confirmed by the fact that in Blekinge to strew 
these spruce twigs is called to ”maja”.*) The decoration of graves with wreaths 
has probably the same significance, now forgotten. In our own time, when at 
Christmas we often find little Christmas trees on the graves in the churchyard 

— especially on children’s graves — they are certainly placed there because the 
Christmas tree is dear to Swedes and because particularly at Christmas time they 
wish to remember the dead with that w’hich was their joy in life. But the Christ- 
mas tree — the ’’maj” — on the grave is in keeping and perhaps has a direct 
tradition. 

It seems extremely probable that, as also of course in the case of the wedding 
feast, the funeral feasts have a significance corresponding to the Christmas eating 
and drinking (see above p. 76). Everyone knows that in earlier times there 
were, and still are to this day especially in the country, funerals that are followed 
by excessive feasting, which seems extremely repulsive to us by reason of its fre- 
quently unrestrained character. According to our notions there should be only 
demonstration of sorrow, but eating and drinking seem to be the chief thing and 
dancing is not always absent. I remember how shocked I was once when, as a 
child, I was present at a country funeral, and a toast was drunk to the deceased (cf. 
p. 71, 77 above, the heathen drinking of toasts to the gods and souls of the dead). 
Wine-drinking at funerals is an extremely deep-rooted custom still observed in all 
ranks of society. The funeral meals must not be looked upon only as evidence that 
the dead are believed still to live and thus are in need of food. Still less must they 
be conceived of as being for the sake of the living or as their last feast in memory 
of the dead. In its original significance the funeral meaF) was one of immense im- 

*) M. P:son Nilsson, Folkliga fester^ p. 33, mentions the custom from Ostbo harad. I have 
seen it myself in Kronoberg county. N. E. Hammarstedt, Striden am vegetationsstdngen in 
Fataburen, 1907, p. 195. mentions the custom from SmAIand of the ’’funeral branch” having the 
top broken down — to distinguish it from the ’’bridal pole” — , which may also be a later 
addition. 

*) Cf., inter alia, N. Lithbcrg, BroHopsseder pd Gottland in Fataburen, 1906, p. 86. 

*) Communicated verbally by Mr C. A. von Zweibergk, Vexio. 

*) The dishes were, on the whole, the same as at Christmas; E. Grip, Svenskt altmogetio, 
Stockholm (1917), p. 33. 
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portance to the deceased, who, by this means at a critical juncture, when he was 
in the transitional stage between two phases or states, was helped to a new or 
continued existence, whatever it might be. The form of this help was quite 
naturally the same fertility rites as were celebrated at weddings or the great fertility 
festivals held particularly at Christmas. Ancient conceptions of this sort therefore 
account for the anxiety felt by dying persons and show that the funeral 
feast must be thorough and the deceased ”be honourably buried”. From 
this vital point of view such anxiety is more natural than that merely connected 
with providing for the material entertainment of the living at such a serious 
moment. Old women who felt death drawing near might, if capable of doing 
so, themselves bake the cakes for their own funerals. The deceased was some- 
times even moved into the cottage in the coffin and took part in the feast 
as the guest of honour.*) At burials among primitive peoples festival meals are 
commonly held at which the dead are imagined to be the guests. Fruit from trees 
the dead had planted and food prepared from animals from his herds etc. are 
eaten.^) Probably these meals were originally eaten at the grave, as they are said 
to be still, symbolically, in parts of Russia and the Balkans, where every funeral 
guest eats a spoonful of porridge mixed with honey placed at the grave on a 
white cloth.®) 

The burial feast has extremely ancient traditions. All evidence goes to prove 
that in times long past feasts were held at burials — we usually call them 
sacrificial feasts. There are also certain indications that sometimes they may 
even have been cannibalistic sacrificial feasts. 

The finds in graves, even from the Neolithic period, of vessels containing 
remains of porridge — the ’’soul porridge” that still forms part of the funeral 
meal in many places — and the symbolic death bread*) correspond to the eggs and 
barley placed in the graves mentioned above. But there are also often found 
quantities of bones of animals, which obviously are the remains of a meal after- 
wards intended for the meals of the deceased. As the Christmas customs have, so 
to speak, a vegetative and an animal side, so have also the objects placed in graves. 

Among primitive peoples these feasts are often repeated at fixed times during 
the first year after the burial. Sometimes after about three-quarters of the year 
has passed this feasting may be completed with a final feast. It is obvious that the 
deceased is not believed to take part in the feasting exactly as he did on earth; 
there were often cases where the deceased had been burnt or the dead body 
destroyed in some way or other. It appears instead that these different feasts were 


E. Reuterskidld, Om Doden och Livet in Inbjudan till teologie doktorspromotionen vid Upp- 
sala Uniuersitet 1927, p. 7. 

*) Cf. M. Ebert, Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, Vol. XIII, art. Totenfest (by Thurnwald), Berlin 
(1929). 

M. Ebert, Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, Vol. XIII, art. Totenmahl, § 1 (by G. Wilke). 

M. Ebert, Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, Vol. XIII, art. Totenopfer, § 3 (by G. Wilke). 
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celebrated at different stages, which were thought to be parallel with the growth 
of the embryo up to the time of birth/) Thus when the final feast look place the 
deceased was born to a new life. 

To answer the main question in this paper — was Christmas, which is un- 
doubtedly a fertility feast, also at the same lime a feast of the dead, since the 
fertility rites were included in the death rites with the object of helping the dead 
to a new life? — it is naturally of immense importance if we can prove that on 
the whole customs resembling the Christmas customs (which are connected with 
the fertility cult) were met with at the feast of souls. Above all, did the ’’feast of 
souls” coincide with the ’’harvest feast”? If so the matter is clear enough, and 
the principle in the question discovered, for it is not associated with Christmas as 
a feast connected with a season, but with the logical consistency in coupling the 
fertility feast with the feast of souls. Now it is a fact that we know of similar 
analogies not only from the greater part of Europe but also from various other 
regions. H. F. Feilberg cites a number of extremely illuminating examples.') 

At the Anthesleria, celebrated in Athens, there was a festival sacred to Dionysos 
held in the month of Anthesterion (the beginning of March) , at which, on the first 
day, the newly fermented wine from the previous year was tapped, and on the 
second day it was drunk at competitive public carousals. The third day was the 
festival of souls, when the latter were fed in their homes, and earthenware vessels 
containing boiled pulse were placed on the graves.®) The Roman Feralia festival 
(21st February), which was a kind of All Souls’ Day, was certainly not a harvest 
festival for the living, but not only was food, such as wine with bread in, salt 
milk, oil, honey and also flowers and wreaths, set out for the dead, but the 
following day was devoted to feasts of remembrance for the living, recalling burial 
feasts.^) 

At the bishops’ conference at Tours in 567 it was expressly forbidden to put 
food on the graves, which was still done in spite of the fact that the day was now 
celebrated as the Feast of St. Peter’s Chair.®) At the Lemuria feast (in March) 
when suicides, murdered persons, etc., were believed to walk again, the father of 
the house put black beans in his mouth, went through the house bare-footed, 
strewed the beans without looking behind him, and said: ”I give you this and 
thus buy myself and mine”.®) When the Feast of All Souls, which follows the 

') Cf. M. Ebert, ReaUexikon der Vorgeschichte^ Vol. XIII, art. Totenfest and Totenkultus, A. 
§ 36 (by Thurnwald). 

*) Op. cit,, I, p. 6 el seq. Cf. Louise Hagberg, Pdskaggen och deras hedniska ursprung in Fa/a- 
buren 1906, p. 153. 

’) Feilberg, Jul, I, p. 12. Cf. Nordisk FamUjebok, Vol. I, art. Anthesleria (by A. M. A[lexan- 
derson]), Stockholm (1904). 

Feilberg, Op. cit., p. 13. Cf. Nordisk FamUjebok, Vol. VIII, art. Feralia (by R. Tforneblaldh), 
Stockholm (1908). 

*) Feilberg, Op. cit., p. 16. 

“) Feilberg, Op. cit., p. 13. 
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Feast of All Saints (1st November), became the day consecrated to the memory 
of the dead, the heathen customs referred to were transferred to that day practi- 
cally unchanged. Food was carefully set out everywhere in the houses for the 
dead*), and every opportunity was given them to enter the house. But the graves 
were visited also and food or something of that sort placed there, e. g. in many 
places various sorts of 'soul-bread”, wine and honey (Russia), red eggs (Servia), 
straw crosses (Belgium), flowers etc. In Bosnia and Herzegovina a feast of souls 
IS celebrated on the first Friday after Easter, when coloured eggs and "Kolagen'^ 
(Easter bread) are placed on the graves.') In some places the living often eat and 
drink merrily and convivially in the churchyard itself (Messina), at home, or at 
the inns.^) 

A later form is found in the custom of almsgiving in memory of the dead 
instead of placing such gifts on their graves. In France on that day hazel-nuts, 
walnuts, and apples, are taken to church and given to the children; in Abruzzia the 
poor are given pea-soup.^) 

We find the same customs and beliefs outside Europe also. Similar soul feasts 
are met with among the Persians, the Vedas, the Japanese and the Chinese.®) 

All these customs that Feilberg cites, as he himself says "reappear one by one 
in the northern Christmas beliefs” and are extremely illuminating, but he himself 
does not draw from them the conclusions that seem to be the most obvious. He 
says®): ”At sowing time, in spring and autumn, restlessness comes over the dead. 
I’hey hold sway in the inner darkness of the earth where their homes were; and 
w^hen the farmer's plough cuts furrows in the fertile soil, and his hand scatters the 
grain in the furrows, then he expects help from the spirits, so that the corn may 
sprout and grow. Sun and rain and dew come from them when the shoots have 
reached the light of day, but before that happens germination and growth come 
from the dark earth. Then, when restlessness falls upon the spirits, they come 
in hosts at night from their dark home to the dwellings of men. Where they 
themselves once lived, in the homes of their families, among relations, they expect 
hospitality and gifts, for which they are willing to pay with the rich fruitfulness 
of the earth. Tables are laid and decorated for them on the hearth, they are 
asked to leave again when they have had their food; the dead and the living 
cannot live under the same roof at the same time. These are general human 
conceptions, general human customs, which we meet with here in the cult of the 

Feilberg, Op. cit,, p. 30 el seq. .\n extremely realistic custom from Mexico is described; a 
candle being lighted for every deceased member of the family; little paper coffins are made, in 
which are corpses of cake or sugar, and a table is laid with bread and roasted corn, fruit, 
nuts, even cigarettes, and always a bottle of wine. 

*) Louise Hagberg, Pdskaggen och deras hedniska ursprung in Fataburen 1906, p. 144. 

*) Feilberg, Op. cit., p. 76 et seq. 

Feilberg, Op. cit., p. 78 el seq. 

Feilberg, Op. cit., p. 7 el seq. Concerning the Chinese see the special chapter below on p. 86. 

*) Op. cit., I. p. 5. 
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dead; it seems to be the case for our race in south and north, in east and west, 
among the highest and the lowest.” The motives that underlie such general 
human conceptions cannot be so vague. What has the unrest of the spirits to do 
with the fact that the living rely on help from the spirits for the growth of the 
corn? And what, for that matter, does this reliance of theirs convey to us? The oft- 
recurring explanation, that spirits returned to their homes on Christmas night 
as it was the darkest night of the year, is a very vague interpretation, 
which does not explain why they come on that particular night, when a large 
succession of nights were about equally dark, or in any case dark enough to 
afford the spirits an opportunity, so to speak, for such a return. As far as I can 
discover, we only obtain complete consistency in the coupling together of fertility 
and death feasts by regarding these death rites as borrowed from the fertility cull. 


FERTILITY RITES, THE CULT OF THE DEAD AND THE LIFE-PROMOTING 

ANNUAL FESTIVALS IN CHINA. 

I have refrained until now from speaking on these subjects in regard to China, 
because I have particularly desired to devote a special chapter to that country. 
The cult of the dead was and is an extraordinarily characteristic and fundamen- 
tal factor in the Chinese conduct of life. Its main principle is the worship of an- 
cestral spirits. The cult is, and seems to have been so from ancient times on far 
more definite evidence in China than in the Occident, a cult of the living in the 
service of reincarnation. However, this cult of reincarnation frequently assumes, 
in a manner that is of peculiar interest to us, the form of a cull of the soil or 
the tilth. Marcel Granet, in his brief and highly interesting, popularly written 
presentation of this subject in ”La religion des Chinois*' (Paris 1922), emphasizes 
this fact, and actually slates, when speaking of the form taken by the cult of 
ancestral spirits during the feudal period (800 — 200 B. C.) : ’’From the very be- 
ginning this cult and the agrarian cults were based on a community of interests 
and responsibilities.”^) 

Granet demonstrates in his animated style, and on evidence the correctness of 
w’hich in its details I have no means of judging, but which coincides in a remark- 
able manner with my own conception of the problems he deals with, how in 
primitive times — that is to say, long before the feudal era — the life of the 
Chinese peasant was closely bound up in the two great annual feasts, the Spring 
Festival and the Autumn Festival. The Spring Festival gave the signal for all life 
to be renewed; it was celebrated when the ice began to melt on the rivers and 
the water came to life again, when the first soft, fructifying rain fell, when 
the first spring flowers began to shoot and the foliage was renewed, when the 
plum and peach trees blossomed, the swallows returned, and the birds began 

Op. cit, p. 67. 
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mating and building their nests/) It was then that the people were summoned 
to the holy places of worship, which at the same time became the rendez-vous of 
youths and maidens from different villages. No man could choose a wife, and no 
woman a husband, out of their own village, for they were far too closely related 
to the other young people in the village — brothers and sisters or cousins. Mar- 
riage was only possible by exchange between neighbouring villages, in the earliest 
times, when matriarchy prevailed, by the young people’s removing to a fresh 
village community, and in the later period by the girls’ migrating to their new 
homes.*) During the season when work was going on in the fields everyone was 
fully occupied, the men spending the night in miserable little cabins close to the 
fields, separated from their women and children, who lived in the hills and 
who only visited them to bring them food.*) In the winter, however, when the 
men rested from their labours, just as the earth rested from hers, it was the 
women’s turn to be fully occupied; they spun the year’s crop, wove and sewed to 
meet the family needs in the way of clothing. The spring festival, celebrated at 
the place of worship, became the great matchmaker. ’’The word Spring signified 
the idea of love”^), and at the spring feast of reincarnation the sexual rites were 
the most important of all: ’’Youths and maidens, as they themselves united on the 
holy ground, believed that their youthful marriage was a means of cooperating in 
the universal regeneration. Hopes of fecundity were cherished in their hearts; 
as the eggs they swallowed, the meteors they observed, the bunches of plantain 
they gathered in their laps, the flowers they offered to one another when plighting 
their troth, seemed to them to contain the principles of maturity, so they believed 
that their spring-time nuptials would assist the universal germination, which was 
the name they gave to the seasonal rain, and that finally, by edulcorating the 
earth, which no human hands may cultivate in the winter, they would bring 
fertility to the fields.*) While the spring festival afforded the first occasion 
for meeting, the establishing of a family did not occur until after the autumn 

festival,*) which was ”a grand orgy of eating and drinking ii was the 

feast of re-cultivation and of the re-entry into the hamlet”.’) The peasant folk 
felt that they were in the closest communion with the ground they trod and the 
fields they harvested, and their close interdependence upon one another was due 
to the dependence of all upon the common earth. 

’’These acts of sexual communion, which were thus carried out in contact with 
the earth, gave rise to the idea of a communion with the Soil, that is to say, with 


^) Op. cit., p. 14. 

») Op. cit, p. 4, 11, 25. 

*) Op. cit., p. 3 seq. 

*) Op. cit, p. 14, cf. p. 7. 

^) Cf. the ritual nuptials held in the fields, mentioned above on p. 75. 
®) M. Granet, Op. cit., p. 13. 

’j Op. cit, p. 13. 
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the ground whereon the home was established. They took place in the dark corner 

of the house that served as the loft in which the grain was kept. A real 

confusion and an exchange of attributes arose between the mothers of families, 
the female creators of the race, the housed grain and the domestic Soil, due to the 
contagious effect of these sacramental emotions. Elements of life existed within 
the seeds of corn as within the women; the grain that was placed near the nuptial 
couch fertilized the women; the women, guardians of the seed, conferred upon it 
the power to germinate; the grain gave nourishment; the women became nurses. 
The Earth was a Mother, a Nurse, sown with seed; in ten lunations she accompli- 
shes the process of gestation, and the women imitate her; within Her all life was 
enclosed; through Her all life was evolved. She received the dead in her bosom 
and alone nourished the newborn during their first three days. She was a mater- 
nal Power, nurturing, life-giving. The race was born of her and drew its substance 
from her; contact with her was necessary at the decisive moments of existence 
— when one entered into the world or when one departed from it. The first care 
was to place the dying or the newborn on the ground. Being the supreme domestic 
power, the Earth alone could tell man whether birth or death were acceptable. 
She alone could withhold or vouchsafe the right to live within the family group. 
When, after three days of fasting on the domestic soil, the child, nourished by the 
Earth-Mother, had manifested by its lusty cries the power of life that it drew 
from her, its mother, following the precedence of the soil, was permitted to carry 
it; she was able to give it nourishment, and eventually the child itself was able to 
eat grain-food, thus being allowed to enter the group of the living. When the dying, 
placed upon the Soil, was no longer able to resuscitate life thereon in spite of the 
lamentations of the entire family, then, three days after death') , the body, having 
been once and for all expelled from the group of the living, was placed in the 
earth. The ceremony, of burial was of a twofold character; the second interment 
took place, in historic times, outside the towns and villages, and the family ce- 
metery was then a plot of ground which everyone who did not belong to the 
family was prohibited from entering; in ancient times it took place within the 
domestic enclosure. The first interment invariably took place within this enclo- 
sure and inside the house itself; it lasted during the time it took the flesh to 
decompose. The substance of death penetrated into the family Soil. The body 
became disincarnate near the dark corner where the corn was kept — the seeds 
of which, when placed in the earth, germinated; and in the. same corner stood the 
nuptial couch whereon the women preserved fresh lives. They imagined there- 
fore that their conception was the work of the Powers of Fecundity which 
emanated from the domestic Soil, that within that very Soil had germinated the 
life which they felt growing within them, and that finally the child that was born 
to them had become substantiated in the very substance of its ancestors. It was 
firmly believed that the principles of life permeated the dark corner in which the 
*) Cf. J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious System of China, vol. 1, Leyden (1892), p. 263. 
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ancestors had become disembodied; every birth appeared to be a reincarnation of 
an ancestor. As the women conceived in the home of their birth/) it was the 
maternal line whose duty it was to accomplish these reincarnations; a newborn 
child was nothing but an ancestor who, after sojourning a while within the Earth- 
Mother, a common substance of maternal ancestors, once more resumed an indivi- 
dual life and reappeared within the living part of the family — the family 
substance was eternal like their Earth — . A death did not diminish it any more 
than a birth augmented it, but each member of the group passed by birth or 
death to a different form of existence. The family was divided into two sections 

— the one that of the living, the other that of the dead; nevertheless, they were 

closely united and formed an indiscriminate mass. A cult of the ancestral 

dead and a cult of the domestic Soil were founded upon the belief that they had 
developed along parallel lines — the idea of the Earth-Mother owed its first 
elements to the representations of Her fashioned at the festivals of the Holy Places 

— ancestor worship always retains the aspect of a seasonal cult, the chief cere- 
monies in connection with which take place in the spring and autumn, just as it 
was in the Spring and Autumn that those gatherings were held in which the idea 
of reincarnation was first conceived.”^) 

In the official religion of Confucius the two most important feasts of the year 
are the festival of the winter solstice and the festival of the summer solstice, on 
which occasions the Emperor made splendid offerings, at the former festival at 
the great T’ien T’an, the Heaven’s place of sacrifice, and at the latter festival at 
Ti T’an, the Earth’s place of sacrifice. 

The festival of the winter solstice was thus celebrated when ’’Yang, the creative 
Heavenly Power, light and heat warmth, had reached his minimum and at the 
same time underwent his reincarnation”.®) Of the exceedingly abundant animal 
and vegetable offerings made to the gods with much elaborate ceremony, the 
Emperor’s ancestors also received their allotted portion, and their soul-tablets 
were set up in places assigned for the purpose.^) That the festival was of the 
nature of a festival of fertility is clear from the final prayer offered up by the 
Emperor and the officiating priests: 

”To the centre of Heaven ascends the message that the sacrifice is accomplished, 
that the altar is now shrouded in darkness. 

’’Keep us ever in Thy thoughts and turn Thine eyes upon us; may the clouds 
that convey Thy blessings upon us be as countless as the waves of the ocean. 

^) So long as the matriarchal system prevailed. Cf. above p. 87. 

*) M. Granet, Op. cit., p. 25 — 29. 

*) J. J. M. de Groot, Universismus, die Grundlage der Religion und Ethik, des Staatswesens und 
der Wissenschaften Chinas, Berlin (1918), p. 155 seq. Cf. p. 216. 

*) Op. cit. as in the above note, p. 160. Cf. p. 175 seq. on the subject of consuming the 
so-called ’’auspicious flesh”, taken from the altar of sacrifice. 
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”Thy servant prays for Thy favour at each season of the year; give earnest heed 
to the fragrance that arises from the smoke of his marriage feast. 

”He hopes for abundant growth everywhere and for a multiplication of the 
virtues that surround the world of Thy servants. 

”0 Heaven! Extend Thy blessings so that the Earth may bring forth and all 
field crops may grow in richness and abundance! 

’’Help my good people, so that they may enjoy true peace and real repose.” 

At the time of the summer solstice is celebrated, as mentioned above, the great 
sacrificial feast dedicated to the Earth, and on this occasion too the Imperial 
soul-tablets take part in the ceremony.') The last day of the year*) was 
likewise ordained to be a day of sacrifice on behalf of the Imperial ancestors in 
conjunction with the special Ts’ing-Ming festival, a Day of All Souls, to which 1 
shall revert below (p. 95) . 

As will no doubt be realized from the above, the Chinese belief in a life after 
death is unshakable. The predominant idea appears to be that which stands out 
so clearly in the above quotation (p. 73) — the idea of a new birth, a reincarna- 
tion, a process usually indicated by the phrase ”t’ou t’ai”, ”to make ones’ way 
into a uterus”.*) The soul can thus take up its dwelling within another body whose 
soul has lately migrated.*) But the survivors need never abandon the hope of 
witnessing the soul of the dead returning to its own former corporeal covering. 
Innumerable stories of the resurrection of the dead might be quoted. The Chris- 
tian missionary in China must not be surprised, says de Groot®), if his preaching 
about the Resurrection of Christ attracts but little attention, for to the Chinese 
similar miracles are of almost daily occiurrence. 

A reincarnation, however, of whatsoever nature it may be, does not take place 
of itself. The burial rites prescribed by the Chinese religion are of a peculiarly 
extensive and intensive character, indeed for the survivors they are extremely 
onerous, and were still more so in olden times. We must here confine ourselves 
to indicating only a few broad features in addition to what has already been 
described above. 

The first attempt to recall the dead to life is made as soon as the dead has 
breathed his last, when those standing round him endeavour with loud cries to 
invoke the departing soul to return.®) This lament for the dead one finds re- 
peatedly, as is universally known, at all epochs, both old and new, in the East. One 
of the first and most important acts performed on the body of the dead is the 
ablution. This was carried out during the Chou Dynasty (1122 — 249 B. C.), as 


De Groot, Universismus, p. 192. 

*) Op. cit. as in the above note. p. 216. 

•) J. J. M. de Groot, Religious System, vol. 4, Leyden (1901), p. 143. 
*) Op. cit. as in prec. note, p. 134. 

*) Op. cit. as in prec. note, p. 124. 

®) Op. cit. as in prec. note, vol. 1, p. 10 and 243 seq. 
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far as the masters rulers were concerned, by washing the body with rice-water 
and millet wine^), after which rice was placed in the dead man’s mouth and 
scorched grain inserted beside it. The custom of inserting in the dead per- 
son's mouth things calculated to promote fertility, primarily rice*) and cowrie 
shells*), recurs constantly in China both in ancient and modern times. These 
substances are exchanged from time to time for other objects, chiefly jade, 
that stone being a symbol for Heaven. ’’Heaven is jade, is gold”*) ; Heaven, 
which is identical with yang, is the ’’depository of all life in Nature, of the 
vital energy which Nature deals out over the world”*). De Groot points out 
that in the province of Fukien a ring of jade was placed round the arm or 
ankle®) of the dead. It is very probable that the much discussed jade objects 
occurring in 1 he prehistoric graves of Europe^) dating from the Stone Age, and 
which are generally in the form of either miniature axes or very large and beauti- 
fully made axes, and also occasionally in the form of rings®), have possessed the 
same significance. Similar amulets may also be cited from the Near East®). 
Another symbol for yang that is also used for a similar purpose is various kinds 
of pearls, which were said to be capable of containing so much ”pang-matter” 
that they ’’emitted rays of light”^®). When money'^) is used in a similar way 
it is as an heir to the cowrie in its character of current coin, in its turn 
undoubtedly a secondary significance acquired by the cowrie thanks to its power 
of bestowing fertility, that is to say, abundance. The custom of placing food in 
the mouth of the dead has ceased, in the Amoy district for instance, but food, such 
as boiled rice and beans'*), is still placed beside the dead. The dead was and 
is provided with food not only immediately after death, before he is placed in the 
coffin, but also afterwards.'*) The food is either placed in the coffin'*) or else 

‘) De Groot, Religious System, vol. 1, p. 12 seq. 

*) Op. cit. as in the above note pp. 20, 276 seq. Cf. also p. 356 seq. 

®) Concerning the symbolical significance of the cowrie see my above-quoted paper, p. 103. 

^) De Groot, Religious System, vol. 1, p. 271. Cf. B. Karigren, Some fecundity symbols in 
ancient China in vol. II of this bulletin. 

*) De Groot, Religious System, vol. 1, pp. 22, 271 seq. 

•) Op. cit. as in prec. note, p. 279. 

Germany, Belgium, France, Italy, Switzerland. Cf. C. H. Read, British Museum^ A Guide to 
the Antiquities of the Stone Age (1921), pp. 94, 122, 140; J. D^chelette, Manuel d*Archiologie, I, 
Paris (1908), see Index g^n^ral: jade, jad4ite; F. v. Duhn, Italische Grdberkunde, I, Heidelberg 
(1924), see Sachregister: Jadeitbeilchen, Nephritaxt. 

*) D6chelette, Op. cit. as in prec. note, p. 521 seq. 

•) Above-mentioned British Museum Guide, p. 121. 

De Groot, Religious System, vol. 1, p. 277. 

”) Also silver pieces; Op. cit. as in prec. note, p. 278. Cf. p. 358. 

**) Op. cit. as in prec. note, p. 29. Cf. p. 359. 

Op. cit. as in prec. note, pp. 360, 99. 

Op. cit. as in prec. note, vol. 2, p. 363. 
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in the grave'), and consists principally of various kinds of grain and rice*), and 
sacrifices continue to be made on repeated occasions in the form of food laid on 
the graves of the dead, as for instance at the festival of ’Ts’ing Ming” (cf. p. 95 
below) . 

One of the manifestly life-giving ’’death customs” is, moreover, the dress in 
which the dead one is clothed, it being the custom for both men and w’omen at 
death to be clothed in the apparel they wore at their wedding*), and which on 
that occasion indicated that the young couple then became ’’individuals of full 
virility”**) , The female bride-and-death dress amongst the wealthier classes is 
extraordinarily beautiful, being richly embroidered with signs that symbolize and 
evoke abundance, etc., such as the dragon, the producer of the fertilizing rain'll, 
the pheasant (the phoenix), the supreme symbol of ’’matrimonial felicity’'^). 
Jade ornaments are of frequent occurrence. Of special importance are the 
hairpins, which are often ornamented with all kinds of symbolical signs 
having the same significance, such as a stag, a tortoise, a crane, a stork, 
a peach. The symbolical significance of these objects is of ancient origin. 
The philosopher Liu Hiang, who lived in the first century B. C., mentions 
in his ''Traditions concerning the Lives of the Immortals" that the stag becomes 
blue after a thousand years. Liu An, who lived in the 2nd century B. C., says of 
the tortoise that it lives to be three thousand years old. The crane and the 
stork are said to become blue after a thousand years and black after two thousand 
years. Furthermore, the sign for ”hok” or ”hoh” (crane) is in several dialects 
synonymous with that meaning happiness and prosperity; the stork’s and crane’s 
important function in the popular belief of the Western World is too well known 
to need repeating here. As to the peach tree, that too is a symbol for long life; 
Thus, it is related in the "Canon of Curious Things connected with Spirits", by 
Shen i King, in the fourth or fifth century B. C., how there existed a peach tree 
that was 500 feet high and whose leaves were 8 feet and its fruits more than 3 feet 
long, and that the elixir of life could be produced from the fruit-stone.') 

Again, when making coffins for the dead one would preferably select a kind 
of wood that (to quote de Groot) ’’might facilitate their return to life”.*) It is 
believed that the evergreen pines and cypresses in particular possess this power, 
and they are supposed to be very long-lived. This is reminiscent of the signifi- 

M De Groot, Religious System, vol. 2, p. 382 seq. 

Op. cit. as in prec. note, p. 386. 

’) Cf. a similar custom in Sweden, p. 81. 

*) De Groot, Religious System, vol. 1, p. 47. 

5) Op. cit. as in prec. note, p. 53. About the dragon as ’’the male fecundity symbol” cf. B. 
Karlgren, Op. cit., p. 36 seq. 

®) De Groot, Religious System, vol. 1, p. 53 seq. 

') Cf. B. Karlgren, Op. cit., p. 37. Concerning these hairpins and their symbolism see de 
Groot, Religious System, vol. 1, p. 55 seq. 

®) Op. cit. as in prec. note, p. 294. 
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cance of cypresses as sepulchral trees both in the East and in the West. The Han 
Wu-ti nei chuan contains a story from the reign of the Emperor Wu (140 — 86 
B. C.) of a legendary queen who reigned over those immortal beings who ate the 
resin of pinetrees and cypresses, ’'because this can prolong life”.') During the 
Han dynasty, ’’Long Life to the Emperor” was toasted in wine prepared from 
cypress leaves. There is a great deal of further evidence as to the wonderful 
properties of these trees, which might be cited from different centuries, right 
down from Chu Pien’s story of the statesman and poet Su Tung-p’o (1036 — 1101), 
who wrote: ’’The blessings bestowed upon mankind by the Pine are very nume- 
rous. Its flowers, its juice, and the fungus which grows at its roots, if consumed, 
all prolong life”, up to a more modern era, when the standard work on medicinal 
botany ''Pen-ts'ao kang mu'' declares that ”The juice of the Pine, when con- 
sumed, for a long time renders the body light, prevents man from growing old 

and lengthens his life . And Cypress seeds, if consumed for a long period, 

render a man hale and healthy they cause his body to lose its weight 

and prolong his life”*). It was not always sufficient merely to make the coffin 
and sepulchral vault out of these kinds of wood. It is related from the Han period 
how in the graves of eminent persons there were also placed round about the 
coffin additional pieces of cypress w^ood, taken from as near the root as possible, 
since these older and thicker parts of the tree contained a greater store of vitality 
than the younger parts. Another such life-giving kind of wood is that of the 
evergreen camphor tree.*) 

All these efforts to provide the dead with life-giving substances culminated in 
China, as in the West in ancient times, in the living human sacrifices in the graves 
of distinguished persons. It was the wives, concubines and slaves who thus 
accompanied the dead into the grave. De Groot quotes from literary sources known 
cases of human sacrifices of this kind. When in 677 B. C. Wu, the conqueror of the 
State of Ts’in, died, 66 people were buried with him.^) His nephew Mu, who died 
in 619 B. C., was lamented on a much more brilliant scale, being accompanied into 
the land of the dead by no less than 177 victims. This cruel custom has survived 
into quite late times; there are many known instances to confirm it, and some 
of them may be quoted here. When T’ai Tsu, the first Emperor of the Ming 
Dynasty, died in 1398, he was accompanied into the grave by a large number of 
women belonging to the palace. Even as late as 1661 — according to one 
authority — one of the wives of the Manchu Emperor Shun-chi was at the order 
of the Emperor, accompanied into the grave by thirty young girls. But when in 
1718 the Emperor Kang-hi's mother died, the Emperor forbade the four girls 

De Groot, Religious Systeniy vol. 1, p. 297. 

*) Op. cit. as in prec. note, p. 299 seq. 

^) Op. cit. as in prec. note, p, 301. 

^) Op. cit. as in prec. note, vol. 2, p. 721. 
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who desired to lay down their lives for her to carry out their intention.') Many 
examples can also be quoted from later times of cases in which near relations, 
wives, daughters or faithful female slaves have cast themselves into the dead 
person’s still open grave or by some means or other taken their own lives in order 
to be allowed to accompany the object of their loyalty into the grave^) . Sometimes 
this act of self-sacrifice took place while the person who gave up his or her life 
held in the hand the ”soul-tablet” of the dead, in which the soul is believed to 
dwell after burial*). We find a humanized form of this sacrifice to the dead in 
the custom of burying the wife in her husband’s grave should she have survived 
him and die a natural death^). 

A form of self-sacrifice of a peculiar nature is that entailed in the custom, prac- 
tised especially in high-born families, according to which, if an engaged youth 
dies, his betrothed, clothed in bridal dress, is united wdth him by the same cere- 
monies as those performed at a wedding, and beside his coffin participates in a 
marriage feast at a ’’table at which the marriage is sealed by means of rice-spirits”. 
The dead is believed to be present in an invisible form or through the medium of 
his ”soul-tablet”. The ’’death-bride” then removes to the parental home of the 
dead young man, puts on widow’s weeds and plays the part of a daughter-in-law 
in the house, receiving on behalf of herself and her dead husband a ”con- 
tinuator”.*) 

’’Human immolations at burials naturally imply the prevalence of a concep- 
tion that it is urgently necessary to be accompanied into the next life by a wife 
or concubine, to prevent one’s being doomed there to the dreary life of a solitary 
widower”, says de Groot.®) He then proceeds to describe what happened at a 
remarkable kind of post-mortem marriage declared to have been a practice in 
China. A sufficient number of cases are cited to establish the fact that this custom 
was a universal one, but we shall only quote one or two instances here.^) Ping 
Yiian’s young daughter died at the same time as the most beloved son of the 
Emperor T’ai Tsu (220 — 227 B. C.). The Emperor desired them to be buried in 
the same grave, but as Yiian refused, the Emperor’s son was buried together with 
a daughter of the Chen family who had just died. And when Shu, the young 
daughter of the Emperor Ming (227 — 239 B. C.) , died, there was buried with her 
a Huang, who was practically a baby and was a grandson of the Empress Chen's 
brother. By this means the child Huang received the posthumous title of Impe- 
rial Prince and ’’Continuator with the hereditary rank of a noble.” From the 


*) Dc Groo!, Religious System, vol. 1, p. 734. 

*) Op. cit. as in prec. nole, p. 735 seq. 

’) For the ”soul-lablet” see de Grool’s above-cited work, vol. 1. pp. 142 and 218. 
De Groot, Religious System, vol. 2, p. 800. 

Op. cit. as in prec. note, p. 763 seq. 

*) Op. cit. as in prec. note, p. 802. 

■) Cf. Op. cit. as in prec. note, p. 803 seq. 
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Sung period a contemporary work relates that, when in the northern parts of 
the country a young boy and a girl die at the same time, their parents appoint a 
so-called ’’match-maker for disembodied souls” to arrange the match, after which 
lots are cast to see whether the marriage will be a happy one. Wine and fruits 
are placed in the young boy’s grave to serve as a marriage feast. Two seats are 
arranged side by side and a small pennant is placed at each seat. If the pennants 
move when the drink offering has been made it is believed that the souls have 
come into contact with one another.^) So essential was it, apparently, for the 
unmarried not to have to rest alone in the grave that this custom of performing 
a post-mortem marriage was carried to such lengths that, if no suitable simul- 
taneously deceased person of the opposite sex was available, it could happen that 
an old grave was opened and the coffin transfered to the grave of the newly 
deceased. During the time of the Chou Dynasty it was the duty of the official 
responsible for the marriage arrangements to see that no already interred women 
were removed from their graves and assigned to dead minors as their lawful 
wdves.*) 

A much attenuated representative form of sacrifice to the dead occurs in the 
depositing of certain pictures in the graves, such as ’’souls” of straw and human 
effigies^) , or the hanging up of pictures in sepulchral vaults or on graves. King Ai, 
(about 300 B. C.), had in his grave a whole harem of forty female stone statues, 
placed at the further end of the crypt, which was probably intended as a bed- 
chamber^) . 

Although further examples might be cited of funeral ceremonies borrowed from 
the sphere of the fertility cult, yet those already quoted above may suffice to show 
what a predominating — not to say all-powerful — influence these ceremonies 
have exercised in China in both ancient and modern times. 

I have indicated in the foregoing how the worship of ancestral spirits plays a 
definite part in the great annual fertility festivals in China. I have next shown 
how the Chinese funeral ritual embodies nothing but fertility- promoting and life- 
giving rites, and I shall conclude by identifying these two facts as one, demon- 
strating how the festival that is now essentially devoted to the dead was originally 
simply a festival in honour of Life.®) The annually recurring feast of the dead, 
Ts’ing Ming, corresponding to All Souls’ Day, is celebrated about the 5th April 
and coincides with the season when the grass begins to get green (Ts'ing) and the 
air is clear (ming), so that originally the idea of the festival was to welcome the 


') Concerning pennants borne in funeral processions and believed to be the abode of the dead 
person’s soul, see de Groot, Religious System, vol. 1, pp. 125, 174. 

*) De Groot, Religious System, vol. 2, p. 802. 

*) Op. cit. as in prec. note, p. 807 seq. 

*) Op. cit. as in prec. note, p. 811. 

*) Cf. B. Karlgren, Op. cit., p. 45. 
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rebirth of the Sun.^) The Festival, which dates back to primitive times is ushered 
in by heralds, striking wooden bells; in other respects it somewhat resembles 
our Swedish Easter celebrations. Thus, all meat being forbidden, only eggs are 
eaten, and it is customary to paint them different colours. Eggs are considered 
to be the food elect because the cock is a creature that is dedicated to the Sun. 
On the morning of that day everyone goes out to the burial ground, places 
offerings of food on the graves — meat, fish, birds, cakes and wine. On the 
graves are set up bamboo canes to which are attached long white paper stream- 
ers^), fireworks are let off, the ground round the graves is tidied up, so that 
the dead may have no difficulty in rising from them. The graves are swept 
with willow brooms etc. According to Navarra the willow is believed to possess 
the power of expelling demons — due doubtless to the fact that in early times it 
represented a form of Tree of Life — and even to this day willow twigs are placed 
over the doors, and the women carry small bunches of willow in their hair^) . 

After this excursion on Chinese ground, which in my view still further empha- 
sizes the important part played by the fertility rites in the cult of the dead 
and explains how it is that the dead participate in the fertility festival, I shall 
now proceed to discuss what in my opinion is a subsidiary problem to the Christ- 
mas customs, but which some students consider a problem of first-rate importance. 


CHRISTxMAS CUSTOMS REGARDED AS A MEANS OF PROTECTION. 

Now it happens, if for instance you ask .some Swede why spruce twigs are strewn 
before the hearse, that the answer will be that it is done so that the deceased 
shall prick himself on the needles and not walk again. ’’Well, you see”, says 
someone, ”in the case of strewing spruce branches at funerals the branches are 
propyhlactic and avert evil, so why is it a fertility rite in Christmas customs? 
How fantastic and irreconcilable the old customs are!” In my earlier paper I 
have already answered the question, and in this connection^) I will only repeat 
that 1 am convinced that the protective significance is secondary. In the case 
of practically all fertility-promoting objects or ornaments, and even rites, it proves 
that at a later stage they have been conceived as amulets, rites, etc., with prophy- 
lactic meaning, whether they are called ’’protection against the evil eye” or 
something else. This development is quite consistent, in that what is life-giving 
or regenerating is in itself the best protection against evil and the powers of 
destruction. With this I have seemingly passed on to a third side of Christmas 
customs, which is also usually mentioned. ’’With this (Christmas) hovering about 

*) B. Navarra, China and die Chinesen, Bremen (1901), p. 368. 

*) Cf. the pennants mentioned on p. 95 above. 

'*) Concerning the sacrifices offered at the Imperial graves on this day see de Groot, Uni- 
versismus, pp. 212 and 216. 

Op. cit., p. 112 el seq. 
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of spirits and ghosts, which abound in space at this time, everything must neces- 
sarily be soiled and contaminated”, says N. Keyland.^) ”As one prepares for an 
epidemic of influenza or other disease by thorough disinfection, so ought the 
critical period to be ushered in by a general tidying-up of everything in the house 
and by bodily cleansing, followed by the observance of every possible precaution 
and by the employment of every protective measure available. By the doors 
steel was placed or crosses were drawn in tar, they tried to force the stock to 
eat balls of tar, poles of various shapes were set up in the yard, fires were made 
and lighted up around them, all to neutralize the harmful effects of the uncalled — 
for invasion of the invisible powers.” It is very probable that this is how the 
country people who observed these customs in later times explained them, but 
this does not establish their spiritual meaning. Two pieces of information about 
the same thing from the same district may be found side by side. Hylth6n-Caval- 
lius writes that ”the cross of straw was placed on the fields as a protection 
against all sorts of spells”; and J. J. Torner, on superstition in Sm&land, notes 
”a cross of the Christmas straw must be placed on the field and on fruit trees, 
for thereby everything is blessed”. H. Celander, who cites this, makes the 
following reflection*) ”The same two-fold power of promoting fertility and 
warding off dangerous powers that w’as ascribed to the midsummer branches 
placed in the form of a cross was also ascribed to the cross of Christmas straw”. 
”The straw cross above the door has probably played almost the same part as 
the cross painted in tar as a protection against all the powers of evil which might 
want to force their way into the house”. In this connection it is expressly said 
that both in Sm&land and Vastergotland they wish to protect themselves against 
evil influences from the dead with these straw crosses”. It is true that both 
meanings may run parallel, but it has only been up to a certain period and a com- 
paratively late one. The original meaning is evident. Cf. above, p. 73.*) 

”The protective measures taken for the security of the domestic animals against 
all the dangers of Christmas night form an extremely large and varied group 
among the Christmas Eve customs in the stables and farmyards”, says H. Ce- 
lander in another place.*) ’’Steel is found in many forms, an axe (knife, scythe) 
being usually placed over the door of the cow-house ... In a parish in Scania 
the cows received a slice of the Christmas bread as an extra treat, and this was 
held out to them on a darning-needle, so that they should not be exposed to any 

Op. cit., p. 10. 

*) Op. cit., p. 94 et seq. 

*) I will not discuss here whether, as H, Celander considers, the form of a cross has a 
strengthening significance. It is of course not improbable. It is an open question whether it 
is correct to consider — as is probably often done — that it is an imitation of the Christian 
cross. In discussing Christmas customs in particular, we must not forget that the cross has also 
been the s 3 'mbol of the sun. It is certain that the Crusading Brothers are of an earlier date than 
Christian times. 

*) Op. Cit, p. 94 et seq. 
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work of the devil.” Among other customs it is mentioned that in Norway ’’com 
was thrown into the horses’ manes ... to protect them from witches, who might 
otherwise take them and ride on them, and similarly over the cow’s backs. In 
the first-mentioned case the steel is certainly of secondary protective importance 
in comparison with the axe, scythe or sickle, and the protective importance of all 
of them is secondary to their fertility importance, for as such the axe, which 
later becomes the symbol of the god Thor, has extremely ancient traditions as 
regards its importance for fertility.') And the scythe, which is associated with the 
cult of Frigga and Frey*) , will probably have a similar significance. In the other 
example quoted above, the fertility-promoting Christmas bread is of course of 
primary importance, that of the needle having arisen later. There need be no 
doubt as to the original significance of the corn when it was thrown over the 
horses and cows. 

Although many other more or less varying examples could be adduced, these 
should be sufficient to show that this group of Christmas customs can quite 
naturally and logically be grouped under the primary importance of Christmas 
as a fertility festival. The constantly recurring primary and secondary relation 
between the fertility significance and the prophylactic significance of objects, riles 
etc., is even so striking that in later times an asserted prophylactic significance of 
an object or a rite seems to indicate in itself an earlier fertility significance.*) 

') My paper cited here, p. 99 et seq. 

*) As note above, p. 86. 

*) Note that a similar importance is ascribed to the Easter egg; Louise Hagberg, Pdskaggen 
och deras hedniska ursprung in Fataburen 1906, p. 148 et seq. 
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UN GROUPE DE BRONZE5 ANCIENS PROPRE5 A 
L’EXTR£ME.A5IE M^RIDIONALE 

PAR 

OLOV JANSE 


AVANT.PROPOS DE J. G. ANDERSSON 

L’^tude des antiquit^s chinoises se bornait, il y a quelques ann6es, presque 
exclusivement i determiner leur chronologie en relation avec les diverses dynasties. 

Pendant les dix dernieres ann^es on s’est aper^u qu’il faut etendre les recherches 
pour essayer de distinguer Taire g^ograpbique des diff^rents groupes de civilisa- 
tion qui ont co-existe dans ce vaste monde qu'etait I’ancien empire chinois quand 
il etait i son apogee, p. ex. & T^poque des Han. 

II est possible aujourd’hui de distinguer un certain nombre de groupes de civi- 
lisation assez bien deiimites au point de vue gtographique et qui peuvent etre 
assignes & cette epoque ou plutot i une p^riode qui commence vers Tan 500 avant 
J.-C. et qui finit vers Tan 500 aprds J.-C. C’est surtout I’etude de petits bronzes 
qui permet de determiner ces divers groupes. 

Le premier de ceux-ci appartient evidemment k la region du cours inf:r du 
Hoang-ho, entre les provinces du Honan, Shansi et Shensi, centre de la civilisation 
chinoise. C’est Ik que s’est formfe k I’^poque des Yin et des Chou la civilisation 
classique chinoise. C’est Ik que se produisit, en par tie sous des influences 6tran- 
geres, une renaissance dans le domaine politique, litt^raire et surtout artistique et 
qui caract^risaient I’^poque des Ch’in et des Han. 

Pendant la derniere decade, MM. Minns, Rostovtzeff et Borovka ont d^montr^ 
qu’il existe un groupe de civilisation appartenant aux marches mongoles de la 
Chine proprement dite et dont I’art se distingue nettement de celui de la Chine 
centrale, mais qui a, par contre, de irbs grandes affinit^s avec I’art de la Sib^rie 
du Sud et aussi une certaine ressemblance avec I’art scythe. A I’instar de M. Hubert 
Schmidt et d’autres savants, je consid^re que I’art de ce groupe de la marche sino- 
mongole doit etre d^nomme le style animal eurasiatique, qui, les premiers si^cles 
avant et apr^s J.-C., etait en vogue dans toute cette region des steppes qui s’^tend 
de la Mer Noire jusqu’^ I’Oc^an pacifique. En 1929 j’ai d^nomm^ ce groupe 
’’Sui-yiian”, mais pour des raisons que je donne dans un travail qui va paraitre, 
’’Hunting Magic in the Eurasian Animal Style”, je proposerais de remplacer cette 
denomination par une autre, qui, selon nos dernieres experiences, nous parait 
plus adequate: la province d’Ordos. 

Grace k deux exquises collections d’antiquites, reunies par M. O. Karlbeck, I’une 
acquise en 1922 par feue la Comtesse W, von Hallwyl, Tautre en 1926 par le Musee 
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des Antiquites d’Exlreme-Orienl, nous pouvons considerer comme etabli qu’il 
existe un art parliculier, apparente k celui dit Ch’in (Chine du Nord), mais bien 
netlement caract^ris^ et qui fleurissait dans la valine du Huai-ho, enlre les pro- 
vinces du Honan, Anhui et Kiangsu. Ce groupe, que nous pouvons denommer de 
Huai-ho, comporte notamment des miroirs, minces et d’un style gracieux, des 
armes et de menus objets en bronze, fails k la fonte d’une execution parfaite, 
pourvus souvent d’une trfes jolie patine grisatre bien caract^ristique (’’water- 
patina”). 

A en juger par quelques objets que le Mus6e des Antiquites d’Extreme-Orient a 
acquis ces dernieres ann^es, il nous parait possible d’entrevoir I’existence d’un 
petit groupe de menus objets en bronze qui ont ete trouves dans les regions qui 
s’etendent des deux c6tes du cours inferieur du Yang-tse-kiang. Ces monuments 
sont orn^s d’un motif caracteristique qui comporte des doubles spirales. Les objets 
qui peuvent constituer un tel groupe sont pourtant tr^s peu nombreux. 

Depuis longtemps nous connaissons, par contre, un groupe remarquable de 
monuments qui caracterisent I’Extreme-Asie meridionale, savoir les tambours cn 
bronze qui ont ete Studies notamment par MM. Heger et Parmentier. 

En 1926 le Musee des Antiquites d’Extreme-Orient a re^u, k litre de don de 
M™® Signe Bergner, un tr^s joli celt (n:o 10616) que M™® Bergner avail acquis 
k Yiinnanfu. Aussi bien par son d^or que par sa jolie patine, cet objet atlirait 
notre attention. II a 616 public par M. Janse (Antiquites chinoises etc. dans ce 
Bulletin n:o 2, PI. I: 1). 

Pendant mon s^jour k Peking, en 1927, j’y ai achet^ chez un marchand d’anti- 
quit^s, la hache en bronze (n:o 10442) que M. Janse d^crit dans cet article, 
p. 112, PI. XH, XIII. Cette piece, dont la pointe de la lame fait defaut et dont la 
cassure a ^te transform^e, pr^sente un decor tr^s caract^ristique et exceptionnelle- 
ment riche. Son d^cor ressemble d’un cdi6 k celui du celt dont nous venons de 
parler, de I’autre c6t4 au d^cor des tambours de la Chine du Sud. Dans une con- 
ference, faite au Mus^e des Antiquites d’Extreme-Orient en janvier 1928, je me 
suis permis d’^mettre I’opinion que la hache acquise k Peking provient vraisembla- 
blement de la Chine sud-occidentale. Ensuite j’ai emis une hypoth^se selon 
laquelle il existe dans la Chine du Sud et notamment dans la Chine sud-occidentale 
une province d’art particulier caract^ris^e par de petits bronzes d’un type spmal 
et des tambours. 

Lorsque M. O. Karlbeck avec I’aide de quelques m^cfenes suedois entreprit en 
1929 et 1930 un voyage en Chine pour faire des collections d’antiquites, je lui ai 
demand^ d’aller k Yiinnanfu pour y chercher des armes et d’autres petits bronzes. 
Son voyage fut tres fructueux et il rapportait du Yunnan les objets des PI. II, 
VII: 1—5, IX: 1, X: 2, 3, XV: 3, 4, XVII: 1, 2 et fig. 9, 25, 27, que M. Janse d^rit 
ici. Il nous adressa aussi le croquis d’une arme en bronze, conservee au Mus^ de 
Hanoi. Cette piece est d’une grande importance pour tout ce probl^me et se 
rapproche si ^troitement de la hache, PI. XH, XIII, achet^e k Peking, que la 
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provenance de celle-ci (Chine sud-occidentale) pent etre consid^r^e comme 
r^ellement ^tablie. Ult^rienrement M. Janse a re^u de M. Goloubew la repro- 
duction de cette arme, cit^e ici fig. 11. 

Pendant une visite k Paris en 1929 j’ai vu, aussi bien au Musee Cernuschi qu’au 
Mus^e de Saint-Germain-en-Laye un nombre de bronzes provenant de TExtreme- 
Asie m^ridionale dont les formes (celts asym^triques) et le dteor (tresses et 
cervid6s) sont caract^ristiques pour Tart ancien du Yunnan et de Tlndo-Chine fran- 
^ise. Plus tard M. Goloubew dans un important travail qui vient de paraitre 
''U&ge du bronze au Tonkin et dans le Nord-Annam*' in B. E, F. E, 0,, t. XXIX 
(1929) a etudie la question des bronzes de TExlreme-Asie m^ridionale. 

C’est en 1929 que j'ai propose k M. Janse, intimement li6 k la science frangaise 
et qui collaborait alors avec nous pour ^tudier nos armes en bronze, de reunir 
autant de materiaux que possible, ayant trait aux bronzes de TExtreme-Asie 
m^ridionale pour faire une 6tude de Tarchfelogie de cette province, si peu connue, 
et d’en etablir les traits les plus caract^ristiques (cf. p. 137 sqs). 

J. G. A. 


Le Mus^e des Antiquites d'Extreme-Orient (Stockholm) possede un certain 
nombre de bronzes anciens qui proviennent du Yunnan ainsi que de TExtreme- 
Asie m^ridionale et qui constituent, comme il ressort de I’avant-propos de M. 
J. G. Andersson, un groupe particulier dont I’etude peut fournir des donnees 
nouvelles. 

Nous sommes redevable k M. J. G. Andersson d’avoir bien voulu nous sugg^rer 
rid^e de les decrire ici. Nous le remercions aussi sincerement de tous les pr^cieux 
renseignements qu’il nous a donnas. 

Parmi les objets en question nous pouvons distinguer plusieurs categories. Corn- 
men ^ons par celle des 


HACHES ASYMETRIQUES. 

Parmi celles-ci nous pouvons distinguer plusieurs types. L’un des plus carac- 
teristiques est celui que nous d^nommons pediforme. 

Nous entendons par la des haches ou pics d’arme dont nos PI. I — III peuvent 
donner une idee. Notre Musee en possede deux exemplaires. 

L’un d’eux, reproduit ici PI. II, est pourvu d’une douille presque quadrangulaire 
placee en biais. Le tranchant qui court le long du rebord inferieur est k simple 
biseau (cf. PI. II: a). Cette piece est depourvue de decor. Patine vert fonce et 
couleur du laiton. Longueur 160 millimetres; hauteur 85 millimetres. Acquis k 
Yiinnanfu. N:o 11034: 103. 

L’autre objet, PI. Ill: 2 a — c, est egalement pourvu d’une douille k coupe qua- 
drangulaire, mais celle-ci est disposee verticalement. Sur Tune des faces elle est 
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ornte d’une croix en bas relief. Le point de croisement des bras est r^uni par 
une nervure verticale k un bourrelet qui court le long de I’orifice de la douille. 
Au dessous de ce motif nous voyons quelques lignes en bas relief presque effacees 
et en forme d’un Y, PI. Ill: 2 b. 



Fig. 1. Detail de la hache, reproduite PI. Ill: 2, Fig. 2. Hache en bronze. Provenance: Man- 

mais vue de Tautre face. Grandeur Vi. wyne, valine de Sanda (Yunnan), Chine. 

D’apr^s John Anderson, A Report on the Ex- 
pedition to Western Yunan vid Bhamd, PI. V. 

Sur I’autre face nous voyons quelques bourrelets presque en forme d’ancre, 
fig. 1. Deux cot^s de la douille sont l^g^rement vout^s et pourvus dans leur milieu 
d’une nervure qui court dans le sens de la longueur de la douille. Le tranchanl 
est de m§me que celui de la piece pr4c4dente k simple biseau, PI. Ill : 2 a. Patine 
brunatre. Longueur 85 millimetres. Provenance inconnue. N:o 4434: 12. Don 
de M. Lyckholm, Gothembourg.') 

Nous connaissons aussi une hache p^diforme, fig. 2, qui provient de Manwyne, 
valiee de Sanda (Yunnan). Elle a ete d^crite par John Anderson*) de la fagon 
suivante: ’’The notch of the inferior end of the cutting edge is another feature 
peculiar to this bronze weapon, which appears to belong to a type unre- 
presented in the bronzes of Europe. The forked process and the shallow notch 
terminating the cutting edge below seem to have been more for ornament 
than use.” 

' ) L’objel en question a appartenu ant^rieurement k la collection dile de Li-Hung-Chang. 

*) A Report on the Expedition to Western Yunan vid Bhamd (Calcutta 1871), p. 415, PI. V. 
Trois pieces analogues, offertes k John Anderson, n’ont pas 616 acquises k cause de leur prix61ev^. 
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”It is certainly remarkable that the composition of this bronze is the same as 
that which characterises the bronze implements found throughout Northern 
Europe, the percentage being copper 90, tin 10 = 100.” 

line pi^ce, analogue a celle de la valine de Sanda a 6t6 d^couverte k Hotha, 
Etat du Nord des Shans, Birmanie.^) 

En Chine, les haches p^diformes ne semblent pas etre fr^uentes hors du 
Yunnan. Une pi^e qui peut-^tre appartient k ce groupe d’objets provient pourtant 
de Lo-yang (Honan). Le monument en question, PI. Ill: 1 a, b, est fragmentaire, 
mais on ne saurait douter qu’il s'agisse d'une hache asym^trique. La douille, 
couple en biais dans le haut, est carr^e. 

Sur Tune des faces nous voyons pr^s de I’orifice une l^g^re saillie pointue et 
arrondie et au dessous d’elle un bourrelet parall^le au rebord de I’orifice. Une 
nervure m^diane qui prend naissance dans la partie inferieure de la douille, con- 
tinue jusqu'au tranchant qui, lui, est, de meme que celui des haches reproduites 
PI. II, III: 2, k simple biseau, PI. Ill: 1 a. 

L’autre cote est pourvu d’une nervure m^diane, plac^e en face de celle dont 
nous venons de parler. Patine noire et verdatre. Par endroits un enduit vert 
clair et d’un brun jaunatre. La douille est perforce de deux trous irr^guliers, un 
de chaque c6t6. Longueur totale de la hache 105 millimetres. N :o 1 107 1 : 98. 

Les haches p^diformes sont particulierement fr^quentes en Indo-Chine. Le 
Mus^e des antiquit^s nationales, Saint-Germain-en-Laye, et le Muste Cernuschi, 
Paris, en possedent plusieurs dont nous en reproduisons quelques exemplaires, 
PI. 1:4, IV: 1 — 3, V: 1 — 3, 6. La plupart de ces objets proviennent de I’ancienne 
collection de M. V. Demange (Epinal) et ont ete r^unis k Phu Groe Oai et k Touest 
de Hanoi. 

II ne sera peut-etre pas sans interSt de jeter un coup d’oeil sur le decor de la 
hache, PI. 1:2 (du meme type que celui de la PI. 1:4). Nous y voyons deux 
animaux cornus, assez stylists. Tun place derriere I’autre. Le meme type d’ani- 
maux, PI. I: 1, sont representes sur un tambour acquis de la bronzerie de Long 
Doison ou du village de Ngoc-lu (province de Ha-nam) Tonkin et conserve au 
Musee de TEcole Fran^aise d’Extreme-Orient, Hanoi, (n:o D 6214)*). Les animaux 
sont tons cornus et semblent etre allernativement de sexe masculin el de sexe 
feminin. Ce sont peut-etre des rennes, car ces animaux sont les seuls cervides 
chez lesquels la femelle porte des bois. H. Parmentier a signaie celle et d’autres 
similitudes curieuses qui existent enlre le decor des haches anciennes en bronze 
de Tonkin et les figurations des plus anciens tambours.*) 

Une hache pediforme, fig. 3, conservee au Museum d’Hisloire naturelle (Paris), 
provient du pays des Ba-Huars el des Reungao, plateau d’Atlopeu (Annam). 

British Museum, A Guide to the Antiquities of the Bronze age (1920), fig. 193. 

*) Cf. H. Parmentier, Anciens tambours de bronze in B. E. F. E. O, 1918. 

*) Op. cit., p. 17, 18. 
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Quelques haches en pierre, a soie carr^e, coles plats el k biseau simple el double 
proviennent de cette meme locality. 

M. V. Goloubew a appel^ rallention sur le fait que des haches du meme type 

que celui que nous venons de d6crire, sonl repro- 
duites sur le gong en bronze de Hanoi dont nous 
venons de parler. Sur cette pikce nous voyons 
comment ces haches ont ^16 mont^es; . . on les 
fixait k un manche recourb6 et fourchu dont un 
bout s’enfon^ait dans la douille. On peul se 
demander si ce genre de montage n’^tait pas 
r4serv6 aux haches utilis^es en guise d’armes de 
jet comme la cateia des guerriers celtiques et le 
boumerang des Australiens. Parfois aussi on 
avail recours a une pifece de hois perpendiculaire 
au manche proprement dit”'). 

Signalons k propos du rapprochement enlre 
les haches p^diformes el la cateia cellique que 
fait M. Goloubew qu’il existe au Mus4e Histori- 
que (Stockholm) une hache p^diforme k douille, 
PL I: 3 a, b. EUe est en fer et dale de I’epoque 
de la T^ne. Elle a He Irouvee dans une sepulture 
k Rasag&rden, commune de Saleby, Veslrogolhie, 
SuMe sud-occidenlale.^) Je ne connais pas d’aut- 
res pitees identiques k celle-ci, trouv^es en Scandinavie, mais il en exisle des 
exemplaires de formes semblables el k soie (voir Fornvannen, ann^e 1906, p. 286, 
fig. 134; ibid. ann6e 1913, p. 295, fig. 22). Peul-elre s’agit-il ici aussi d’une arme 
de jet. Les anciens Scandinaves en ont connu. Ainsi p. ex. un des atlribuls du 
dieu Tor 6tait une hache qui apr^s avoir ^l^ lanc^e revenait dans la main du 
dieu. (Cf. Skaldskaparmal, 35.) 

II exisle au Mus^e Hislorique (Stockholm) une trouvaille (n:o 6263) appartenant 
k r^poque des Vikings (800 — 1050) et qui prouve en faveur de noire hypothese 
selon laquelle la hache p^diforme pent elre attribute au dieu Tor. 

La trouvaille en question*) , faite k Torvalia pr^s Husby, commune de Skederid, 
province d’Upland, SuMe cenlrale, comporle enlre autres choses un anneau en 
fer auquel sont attaches Irois oh jets en miniature, imitant assez grossi^rement 
une pointe de lance, une hache p6diforme et une faucille, fig. 5. Le lout est 


V. Goloubew, Ldge du bronze au Tonkin et dans le Nord-Annam in B. E. F. E. O., t. XXIX 
(1929), p. 15. Cf. H. Parmenlier. Anciens tambours de bronze in B. E. F. E. O. 1918. 

*) Cf. Fornvannen, 1911, p. 247, fig. 51. De cette mfinie locality provient un couteau en fer 
{ibid., p. 248, fig. 49) d’une forme analogue k celle de certains couteaux en bronze appartenant au 
groupe sino>mongol. 

*) Cette trouvaille a M d^crite par Richard Dybeck dans son ouvrage Runa (1865), p. 56. 
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Fig. 3. Hache p^diforme en bronze. 
Provenance: pays des Ba-Huars et 
des Reungao, plateau d’Attopeu (An- 
nam). Museum d'Histoire naturelle 
(Paris). D’apr^s un dessin fail par 
I’auteur. Grandeur Vi. 
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cn fer. Les objets furent exhumes accidenlellement par un ouvrier qui labourait 
un champ, silu6 k proximity d’un ancien cimeliere. 

M. Hugo Jungner qui a traits de ces objets') pense qu’ils ont un sens magique ou 
religieux. L’objet plac6 au milieu esl ^videmment une hache ”ce qui fait penser 


Fig. 4. Briquet en fer. Pro- 
venance: Vaslerbor, commune 
d’Oster Farnebo, Geslricie, 
Su^de orienlale. Mus^e Histo- 
rique de I’Elal (Stockholm)* 
n:o 5237. Grandeur V 2 . 


Fig. 5. Anneau en fer auquel sont attaches 
trois objets en miniature: une pointe de lance, 
une hache p^diforme et une faucille. Pro- 
venance: Torvalla pr^s Husby, commune de 
Skederid, province d’Upland, Su^de centrale. 

Musde Historique de TEtat (Stockholm), n:o 
6263. Grandeur 

k Tor qui devait employer sa hache pour consacrer les monuments 61ev6s k la 
memoire des morts et veiller sur leur repos’’.^) 

La pointe de lance serait ici, selon M. Jungner*), le symbole du dieu Odin, la 
faucille celui du dieu Froj. 

L'anneau auquel sont attaches ces objets n’est probablement qu'un briquet 
transform^, du type fig. 4. Les instruments de ce caractfere sont repr6sent6s non 
seulement en Europe mais aussi en Asie, p. ex. dans le Turkestan, k Chatscho 
(Museum fiir Volkerkunde, salle n:o VI). En Scandinavie ils apparaissent au VII® 
sidcle aprfes J.-C. (Cf. Fornvannen ann^e 1919, Tillvaxten p. 4, n:o 16060). 

Hugo Jungner, Gudinnan Frigg och Ah hdrad. Th^se de doctoral. (Upsal, 1922), p. 166 
sqs et fig. 23, 24. 

*) H. Jungner, Op. cit., p. 168. 

®) Op. cit., p. 168. 
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II existe en Indon^sie des hallebardes, PI. VI: 7, 8, analogues aux haches pedi- 
formes des types que nous venons d’^ludier. Peut-elre y a-t-il quelque rapport 
entre les haches p^diformes yiinnanaises et les armes indonesiennes du type PL 
VI: 7, 8. Selon M. Juynboll, ces monuments sont peut-etre des armes de cere- 
monie.^) Ces hallebardes ’’rappellent ... les singulieres haches de bronze de 
rinde . . . dont on ne possede malheureusement encore aucun dessin” . . .*) 

Parmi les autres haches asym^triques de TExtr^me-Asie m^ridionale nous pou- 
vons distinguer un type k coupe semi-circulaire. Nous en reproduisons trois ici, 
PI. VII: 1, 4, 5, provenant du Yunnan. 

La partie inf^rieure de Tun d’eux, PI. VII: 5, est facett^e et le tranchant assez 
large. L’une des faces est perforce de quatre trous traversant les parois de la 
douille, I’autre est perforce de trois trous. La double est orn6e aussi bien sur 
la face bomb6e que sur la face plate d’un decor, maintenant k peine visible (cf. 
PI. VII: 5 b), comportant un m^andre et quelques stries parall^les. L’orifice est 
l^gferement d6t6rior6. Patine brune et verte. Longueur 144 millimfetres. N:o 
11034:42. 

Le m^andre est un motif qui joue, comme nous le savons, un certain rdle dans 
Tart antique de I’Extreme-Asie m^ridionale. II se rencontre p. ex. sur les tam- 
bours en bronze appartenant au type IV de F. Heger (Alte Metalltrommeln, p. 
209 el PI. XLI: 11). 

L’autre celt, PI. VII: 1, ressemble k celui que nous venons de d^crire, mais 
le cot6 plat est facett6, PI. VII: 1 b, et le tranchant moins large. La face bomb^ 
est orn6e de deux bourrelets parallMes, courbes et au dessous desquelles on voit une 
ligne (en bas relief arrondi) en zig-zag, et ensuite au dessous d’elle on aper^.oit 
k peine un triangle. L’autre c6t6 est pourvu, pr^s de Torifice, de deux bourrelets. 
Patine brune et verdatre. Longueur 113 millimetres. N:o 11034:45. 

Le troisieme, PI. VII: 4, est en partie k coupe semi-circulaire, en partie k coupe 
presque trap^zoidale. La partie sup^rieure de la douille est orn^e des deux faces 
de trois bourrelets, paralieies k Torifice. Patine noir^tre et couleur du laiton. 
Longueur 121 millimetres. N:o 11034:38. 

Cette hache presente de frappantes analogies avec des celts en bronze qui se 

D:r H. H. Juynboll, Katalog des Ethnographischen Reichsmuseums, Band V. Javanesische 
Alterthumer (Leiden 1909), p. 194. 

Lindenschmit reproduil (Alterthumer unserer heidnischen Vorzeit, Bd I, livr. V, PI. Ill, fig. 1. 21 
quelques monuments analogues. Ccux-ci ne proviennent pas (comme Tindique Lindenschmit) 
de Gaualgesheim, Allemagne, mais de Java. M. Flinders Petrie cite aussi improprement (Tools 
and Weapons, fig. 188) un objet analogue comme provenant de Gaualgesheim. Cf. J. J. A. 
Worsaae, Des dges de pierre et de bronze dans Vancien et le nouveau monde. Comparaisons 
archMogico-ithnographiques in Mimoires de la Sociiti Royale des Antiquaires du Nord, Nouvelle 
s6rie (Copenhague 1878 — 83), p. 197, note 2. Worsaae reproduit, Op. cit., p. 196, fig. 1, une 
pi^ce provenant de Java et analogue k celles que nous avons figur^es, PI. VI: 7, 8. 

*) J. J. A. Worsaae, Op. cit., p. 197. 
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Irouvenl dans la Chine du Nord, en Mongolie, en Siberie') el en Russie. La hache 
reproduile ici, PI. VII: 6, provient de la region de Sianfu (Shensi), Chine du Nord. 
La face bomb^e est pourvue d’un trou et de deux bourrelels parall^les. Patine 



Fig. 6. Hache en bronze, acquise k 
Peking. Mus6e des Antiquit^s d’Ex- 
Irdme-Orient, n:o 10421. Grandeur Vi. 



Fig. 7. Hache en bronze. Provenance: riviere de 
Nam Pang, affluent du Mekong, Etat des Shans, 
Birmanie. D’apr^s H. Balfour, A Spear-head and 
Socketed Celt of Bronze from the Shan States, 
Burma in Man (juillet 1901), PI. G. Grandeur env. Vi. 


verle et brunalre. Longueur 130 millimetres. Mus^e des Antiquiles d’Exlrdme- 
Orient n:o 11071: 101. 

Une autre piece, fig. 6, semblable k la hache reproduile PI. VII: 4 a ^t^ acquise 
k Peking. Elle est pourvue d’un petit anneau. Ce meme type de hache est repre- 
sents k Minoussinsk, Siberie centrale.^) Peul-elre cetle forme de hache remonle- 


Cf. G. von Merhart, Bronzezeit am Jenissei, p. 103, fig. 62. 

*) Cf. F. Martin, Vdge du bronze au Musie de Minoussinsk, PI. VI. 
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t-elle k des prototypes en roches diverses et de formes analogues, qui se ren- 
contrent aussi bien en Siberie que dans I’Europe du Nord.^) 

Parmi les pieces asym^triques k section semi-circulaire nous devons en citer une 
ici, fig. 7, qui provient de la Birmanie et dont le lieu et les circonstances de la 
d^couverte sont connues. Cette hache est interessante aussi k cause de son 
decor. 

Cette piece a trouv^e dans le lit de la rivifere de Nam Pang k 22^ 10' lat. N., 
99° 10' long. E. 

M. H. Balfour dit au sujet de cette d6couverte:^) ’The bronze celt was discovered 
in digging in the gravel bed of a stream called the Nam Pang . . . Gold-washing 
operations are carried on in the Nam Pang bed, and it was thus that this bronze 
celt was found, together with a polished stone axe-head. It is a well-cast imple- 
ment, and, although it resembles in form some of the socketed bronze celts of 
Western Europe, it presents at the same time minor peculiarities which give to it a 
local colouring. It is 3 Vs inches long, 2 V 2 inches wide, and weighs 3 ozs. 306 grs. 
The metal is somewhat thin, the cutting edge expanded and crescentic. In trans- 
verse section the shape is fusiform, the two faces being convex and meeting to 
form edges at the sides. When viewed from one of the sides it is seen to be un- 
symmetrical, one face being considerably less convex than the other towards the 
cutting edge, in fact it is nearly flat at this part. This shape has the appearance 
of being intentional, and the implement may have been designed for some special 
kind of work. On the obverse are three raised zig-zag lines running parallel to 
each other from the socket rim to a transverse line which forks at the sides of 
the celt. The reverse is marked with a raised line following the contour of this 
shape: J”[. There is a fine green patina over the surfaces.” 

Signalons k propos du bourrelet auquel M. Balfour fait allusion qu’il se ren- 
contre parfois sur d’autres haches asymetriques, fig. 6, PI. VII : 4 et souvent sur 
Tune des faces des haches ovalaires, symetriques de ITndo-Chine (cf. p. 110 et PI. 
IV: 4 b, V:4, VIII: 4, 7 etc.). La forme des haches asymetriques du type PL 
VII: 4 explique I’origine de ce bourrelet. Celui-ci a peut-etre servi de modele aux 
bourrelets analogues qui d^corent parfois les haches ovalaires. 

II existe aussi des haches asymetriques k section’ transversale trapezoidale. Celle 
que nous reproduisons ici, PL IX: 1, a ete acquise en Yunnan el provient pro- 
bablement de cette region. Elle mesure 62 millimetres de long. Paline verte et 
brun fonce. N:o 11034:39. Je ne connais pas d’aulres haches analogues pro- 
venant du Yunnan, mais le type est assez frequent ailleurs en Chine (le pen).*) 
Nous en reproduisons ici, PL IX: 2, un specimen provenant de Shou-chou, 

Cf. Oscar Montelius, Album prihistorique de la Suede, fig. 231, 232, elc. 

*) Henry Balfour, A Spear-head and Socketed Celt of Bronze from the Shan States, Burma in 
Man, N:o 77 (1901), p. 97. 

Cf. J. G. Andersson, An Early Chinese Culture, p. 6. 
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(Anhui) . Ce meme type est aussi repr^sent^ parmi les nombreux objels 
Irouv^s k Dong-son (Annam) PI. IX: 4, d^cril par M. V. Goloubew.^) Le type en 
question y daterait de T^poque des Han.*) Les baches reproduiles PI. VIII: 2, 8, 
10 appartiennent vraisemblablement k celle meme famille. 

Selon M. J. G. Andersson*) ce type de hache a survecu en Chine jusqu'k nos 
jours. Actuellement elle est fabriquee en fer et employee notamment par les 
charpentiers. II ressort de la PI. Ill: 1 — 3, reproduite par M. J. G. Andersson dans 
son ouvrage An Early Chinese Culture comment ces baches sont emmanch^es. Pour 
augmenter la force du coup porte on a introduit dans la douille un morceau de 
bois dans lequel est fix6 le manche. 

Voil^ pour les baches asymetriques. Passons maintenant i Tetude des 

CELTS SYMfiTRIQUES. 

Parmi ceux-ci il y en a qui sont a coupe quadrangulaire et parfors pourvus 
d’un petit anneau unilateral place pr^s de I’orifice. 

La pidce reproduite ici PI. X: 2 qui probablement provient du Yunnan est k 
coupe presque quadrangulaire. C’est un type qui se rencontre aussi dans la Chine 
du Centre, PI. X: 1, ou il est pourtant peu frequent.*) 

Les baches de cette forme sont aussi connues en Europe, p. ex. en Scandi- 
navie®) ou elles apparaissent di}k pendant la seconde p^riode de I’age du bronze 
qui, selon le systeme chronologique de Montelius, va du milieu du XVP si^cle 
jusqu'^ la fin du XIV® si^cle. Dans TEurope occidentale ces baches ont parfois 
employees comme monnaies.®) 

Il existe aussi en Yiinnan des baches k douille carr^e, d^pourvues d’anses, fig. 9. 
Longueur 159 millimetres. Couleur du laition. Mus^e des Antiquit^s d’Extreme- 
Orient n:o 11034: 30. Ce type se rencontre aussi ailleurs en Chine. 

Nous avons d4ji attir6 I’altention^) sur une cat^gorie de celts trouv^s au Yunnan 
et qui sont k coupe ovale et pourvus d’un anneau unilateral. Nous connaissons 
trois baches de ce type, toutes les trois acquises k Yunnanfu. Nous en reproduisons 
une ici PI. VII: 2, les deux autres ont ete figur^es dans le second tome de ce 
Bulletin.®) L’une d’elles est orn^e de lignes en spirales curvilignes et rectilignes 
ainsi que de tresses. L’autre est ornee seulement de tresses. 

Ce type de hache est tr^s frequent en Europe. En Scandinavie il apparait d6j5 

Edge du Bronze au Tonkin et dans le Nord- Annam in B. E. F. E. 0., t. XXIX (1929). 

’) V. Goloubew, Op. ci7., p. 10. 

*) An Early Chinese Culture, (Peking 1923), p. 6 sqs. 

*) Selon une communication orale de M. Orvar Karlbeck. 

•) Cf. Montelius, Album pr^historique de la Suide, fig. 876, 1056. 

•) Ddchelelte, Manuel d* Archiologie. Age du Bronze, p. 254. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, N:o 2, p. 178. 

*) Antiquitis chinoises d*un caractire hallstattien, PI. I: 1, 3. 
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pendant la seconde periode de Tage du bronze, 
regions encore au premier age du fer. 

Le type esl repr^senle dans la Russie orienlale.^) 



II y a subsists dans certaines 



Fig. 8. Hache en cuivre. Hongrie. D’apr^s J. Ham- Fig. 9. Hache en bronze. Yunnan 

pel, Alterthumer des friihen Mittelalters in Ungarn, (Chine). Mus4e des Antiquit^s d’Ex- 

t. I, fig. 116. trtoe-Orient, n:o 11034:30. 

Grandeur Vt. 


Un certain nombre de celts sym^triques, ovalaires, sans anneau, proviennent du 
Yunnan. Le Mus^e des Antiquit^s d’Extreme-Orient en poss^de deux. 

L’un, PI. VII: 3, est pourvu, un peu au dessus du milieu, d’un decor compost 
de deux lignes en relief, parallMes, leg^rement courbes et entre lesquelles nous 
voyons sur Tune des faces une tresse tres fruste et un peu irreguli^re. Longueur 
de la hache 139 millimetres. Paline brune el verdalre. Provenance probable: 
region de Yiinnanfu. 

L’autre piece, PI. X:3, moins longue el plus large que celle que nous venons 
d’eludier, esl depourvue de decor, mais il existe sur Tune des faces une legere 
saillie, irreguliere, cerlainement non inlentionelle. Longueur 99 millimetres. 
Patine brune el verdatre. Provenance probable: region de Yiinnanfu. 

Deux autres baches semblables, PI. XI: 6, 7, acluellemenl conservees au Museo 
preislorico-elnografico (Collegio romano), Rome, proviennent de la region de 
S'zemao k 22° 46' lal. N. et 101° 2' long. E. dans le Yunnan sud-occidenlal, une 

Cf. O. Janse, En i Lithauen funnen brons-celt av s. k. Malardalstyp in Fornvdnnen annw 
1929, p. 176, nolcs. 
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cinquantaine de kilometres k Test du Mekong. Patine fonc^e el verd&lre. Longueur 
environ 80 millimHres. N:os 4470 G et 4471 G. 

Ce type de hache est r^pandu aussi au Tonkin, PI. V: 10, 12, dans le Laos, 
PI. V: 4, 5, 7, 9, 13, XI: 1 — 5, en Birmanie'), au Cambodge, PI. VIII: 1 el J.-B. 
Noulet, Udge de la pierre polie et du bronze au Cambodge, d'apres les decouvertes 
de Af. Moura, Toulouse (1879), PI. VI: 6 (cf. Matiriaux pour VHistoire de VHomme, 
vol. XIV, 2* s^rie, t. X, p. 320, fig. 102), dans la Cochin-Chine, PI. V: 11, dans la 
p^ninsule de Malacca^), k Java, PL VI: 1 — 6 et k Cd^bes, PI. VI: 9. 

L’aire gtographique de ce groupe de cells esl extr^mement vasle dans TExlreme- 
Asie m^ridionale, mais ils semblenl rares ou faire d^faul dans la Chine du Centre 
et dans la Chine du Nord. Comme Ta d4j& remarqu^ Emile Cartailhac’) la hache 
ovalaire du m^me type que celui que nous venons de d^crire, pr6senle ”une ana- 
logic parfaite avec un type r^pandu dans le nord-est de I’Europe el dans le nord 
de I’Asie”. 

Nous connaissons une pi^e, trouv^e en Hongrie, fig. 8, qui appartient k cette 
m^me famille de celts. Cel oulil est en cuivre. Selon HampeP) on a lrouv6 
d’autres objets semblables aussi bien en Hongrie qu'en Russie. II cite aussi 
une pi^ce analogue‘s) en fer (Irouv^e dans une sepulture k H6dmez5-Vdsdrhely) 
datant de T^poque des invasions et beaucoup plus r^ente que Toutil fig. 8. 
Hampel Irouve ^nigmatique cette r^apparition k I’^poque des invasions d’un type 
d’instrument dont Tusage en Hongrie avail 616 abandonn6 pendant de longs si6cles. 
La chose s'explique assez facilement si nous prenons en consid6ration que le type 
a subsist6 dans rExtr6me-Orient (el peut-etre aussi ailleurs en Asie) au moins 
jusqu'aux premiers si6cles de noire 6re et qu’il a pu 6tre r6introduil en Europe 
par les hordes asiatiques qui invahirent TOccident au milieu du premier mill6naire 
apres J.-C. 

Le cell sym6lrique esl un instrument qui n’a aucun lien avec les civilisations 
de I’Asie Anl6rieure ou avec celles des pays m6diterran6ens. II y fait d6faut 
de meme que dans Tlran. Nous ne connaissons qu*un seul exemplaire lrouv6 
aux Indes.*) Par conlre il esl fr6quent en Chine, en Sib6rie, dans TEurope 
du Nord et dans TEurope cenlrale. II n’est pas possible de pr6ciser son point 
d’origine.*) 

Outre les objets que nous avons 6ludi6s, cilons pour terminer cette 6num6ralion, 

*) Une hache trouv^e k Thayetmyo, du type PI. XI: 6 est reproduite dans British Museum. 
.4 Guide to the Antiquities of the Bronze Age (1920), p. 182, fig. 193. Une autre hache semblable 
a la pr4c4dente, conserv^e au British Museum, provient de MidnApur, Bcngale orientale. 

*) Cf. I. H. N. Evans, Papers on the Ethnology and Archaeology of the Malay Peninsula, 
(Cambridge, 1927). 

Matiriaux pour VHistoire de VHomme, Vol. XIV, 2:^mc s^rie, tome X, 1879, p. 319, note 1. 

*) Joseph Hampel, Alterthumer des fruhen Mittelalters in Ungarn, t. I, p. 92 et fig. 116. 

*) Op. cit., p. 91 el fig. 115. 

•) Cf. J. de Morgan, Les premiires ciuilisations (Paris 1909), p. 338. 
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une hache plate, PI. IX: 3, qui provienl d’Indo-Chine el qui esl le seul exemplaire 
de ce type trouv^ dans rExtreme-Asie m^ridionale, que nous connaissions. 

C’est une petite hache, massive, k coupe presque fusiforme. La partie sup^rieure 
des rebords lateraux esl pourvue, des deux cdl^s, d’un bourrelel. Au milieu 
du lalon dans le haul el sur les deux faces se Irouvenl deux menues saillies, 
chacune presque en forme d'une ^pine. Paline brune el verle. Longueur 75 milli- 
moires. Epaisseur 8 millimelres. 

Les haches plales, massives, en cuivre^) qui onl 616 lrouv6es en Europe el dans 
rOrienl affeclenl parfois quelque ressemblance avec celle que nous venons 
d’6ludier, mais ces haches sont d6pourvues de bourrelels. 


UNE HACHE D’ARME. 

Le Mus6e des Anliquil6s d’Exlreme-Orienl possede une hache en bronze (n:o 
10442), parliculieremenl inl6ressanle, aussi bien k cause de sa forme qu’5 cause 
de son d6cor, PI. XII, XHI. 

Elle a 616 acquise k Peking el provienl probablemenl de I’Exlreme-Asie nieri- 
dionale (cf. p. 100). 

C’esl une hache a douille transversale, lubulaire, pourvue dans le haul d’une 
saillie plale. La douille esl k coupe ovale el k parois lr6s minces. L’une des 
exlr6mil6s en esl 16g6rement aplalie. La lame affecle la forme d’un Iriangle 
lronqu6. La parlie inf6rieure en esl arqu6e el assez 6paisse. II est probable 
que la lame s’esl lermin6e primilivement en poinle. Les Iranchanls sont biseaul6s 
et 16g6rement concaves. Juste au-dessous du milieu de la lame se trouve un 
Irou irr6gulier presque ovale, encercl6 d’une zone ovale, radi6e, en creux el 
probablemenl faile dans la fonle. Sur les deux faces, il exisle une arele m6diane 
arrondie qui va du Irou au rebord inf6rieur de la lame. La parlie sup6rieure 
de la lame esl orn6e sur les deux faces de deux animaux, deslin6s k repr6senler 
des grenouilles(?)^). Elies lendenl en avant les palles de devanl en 6carlanl les 
’’doigls”. Nous pouvons aussi dislinguer leurs palles de derriere qui sonl dirig6es 
cn avanl. Reniarquons que les deux grenouilles onl une des palles de devanl 
commune. Nous voyons un molif analogue reproduil sur les deux faces de la 
saillie qui lermine la douille, mais 15 les animaux sonl au nombre de trois el 
leurs palles de derri6re sont en partie indiqu6es plus nellement. Ici, deux Irails 
horizontaux, visibles sur les ’’poignets”, indiquent peut-elre des bracelels. Ce 
dernier pelit groupe est inscrit dans un cadre compos6 de quelques rainures 
droiles el courbes auxquelles s’ajoulent quelques lignes en spirales. 

Sur Tune des faces le dessin esl nel, sur Taulre il esl frusle el en parlie com- 
pl6lemenl disparu. 

M Cf. Montelius, Album prihistorique de la SuMe, fig. 147 — 152 el p. 10. 

*) Selon M. J. G. Andersson (communication orale), il s’agirait peul-§tre de lizards. 
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La douille esl orn6e de la fagon suivante. Sur Tune des faces nous voyons un 
animal k quatre pattes qui lourne la tele en arriere. Le corps esl bandiforme et 
la queue d6mesur4ment exag^r^e. Celle-ci est courbee et se lermine en pointe. 
II est difficile de distinguer netlement les pattes, mais elles semblent se terminer 
en plusieurs doigts. Au milieu du corps et de la queue nous voyons une tresse, le 
lout ex6cut6 en double trait. Devant Tanimal, il y a dans le sens vertical deux 
zones, dont Tune est orn6e d’une tresse et Tautre unie. Derriere la bete se voient 
trois zones. La premiere esl remplie de lignes en spirales et en forme de menus 
triangles, la seconde esl orn6e d’une tresse et la troisidme, plus large que les autres, 
esl unie. Les zones sont s4par6es les unes des autres par une, deux ou trois lignes 
parall^les. Sur I’autre face de la douille nous voyons 13 zones verlicales, unies 
ou orn^es el dispos^es de la fagon suivante (de gauche k droile) : 1. Unie. 2. Tresse. 
3. Lignes en spirales el petils triangles. 4. Unie. 5. Tresse. 6. Lignes en spirales 
el petits triangles. 7. Tresse. 8. Lignes en spirales et petits triangles. 9. Tresse. 
10. Unie. 11. Lignes en spirales et petits triangles. 12. Tresse. 13. Unie. Les 
zones sont s6par4es les unes des autres par une, deux ou trois lignes. Les zones 
d6cor6es sont dispos^es en trois groupes. 

Paline verdatre el noire. Longueur acluelle 155 mm. 

Cette pi^e a 6t6 fabriqu^e k I’aide d’un ihoule k double valve. II exisle encore 
k rint^rieur de la douille, dans son milieu, un mince bourrelet qui s’est form^ 
au moment de la fonte. Le d6cor a probablemenl 4t6 fait k la fonte. Ult^rieure- 
ment celui-ci a pu ^Ire accenlu6 k I’aide d’un poingon. 

En ce qui conceme la forme, noire hache doit elre rapproch^e du ko chinois. 
C’esl un type d’arme de c6r6monie qui remonle Ir^s haul dans I’antiquit^ chinoise.^) 
Nous le renconlrons parmi les trouvailles failes k An-yang (Honan du Nord), el 
qui sont assignees aux derniers siecles du regne des dynasties Shang-Yin. M. O. 
Karlbeck reproduit, Notes on the archceology of China in Bulletin of the Museum 
of Far Eastern Antiquities, 1 . II, PI. IV: 1, 2 a, b, deux ko trouv6s k An-yang, 
chacun pourvu d’une douille transversale. Probablemenl ce module 6lait-il en 
usage au moins d^jk au commencement du second mill^naire avant J.-C. II a 
subsists encore aux temps des Han. 

Nous ne savons pas comment ce type d’arme s’est developp^e au point de vue 
technologique, mais il est possible que la douille a eu une tendance k s’allonger. 
Nous connaissons un ko, pourvu d’un riche d^cor, con^u dans le style Ch’in (O. 
Sir6n, A History of early Chinese Art, t. I, PI. 95: B), et qui doit dater des environs 
du III* si^cle avant J.-C. Or, celte pifece est orn^e d’une douille, assez grande. 
Il existe aussi en ce qui concerne le d^cor de la douille de cetle dernifere piece 
el celle qui est reproduite ici PI. XII, XIII certaines similitudes (tresses, dispo- 
sition du d^cor en zones verlicales) . 


' ) Cf. J. G. Andersson, An Early Chinese Culture, p. 8 sqs. 
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II y a aussi dans la Chine du Nord des haches k douille Iransversale, pourvue 
dans le haul d’une saillie en forme d’une plaque carr6e (fig. 10) . La lame, parfois 
triangulaire, (Mus6e des Anliquil^s d’Extreme-Orienl n:o 11278:8) peul etre 



Fig. 10. Deux haches en bronze. Provenance pr^sumee: Chine du Nord. Mus6e des Antiquites 
d’Exlrfime-Orient, n:os 11055:42 et 10441. Grandeur env. */s. 

orn^e d’une nervure m^diane el d’un Irou rond. Les similitudes enlre les objels 
du type fig. 10 el noire hache PI. XII, XIII ne permettenl pourtanl pas de dire 
que ceux-1^ sonl les prototypes de celle-ci. Elies peuvenl loutes d^river, comme 
I’a sugg^re M. Andersson, d’un meme module: le ko. 

Nous devons aussi rapprocher noire hache d’arme, PI. XII, XIII, d'un ko, fig. 
11, auquel M. J. G. Andersson a attir4 mon attention. Cette arme, qui a el6 irouvee 
dans le delta tonkinois, ne poss^de pas de douille, mais, malgr^ celte dissemblance, 
les deux monuments doivenl etre consideres comme apparlenant a la meme 
famille. Ils pr^senlent, lous les deux, des similitudes frappanles: la saillie dans le 
haul, la forme de la lame, la nervure m^diane, le cercle radi^ et les representations 
supposees de grenouilles. 

Ce dernier motif est Ires frequent dans I’arl ancien de TExtreme-Asie nieri- 
dionale. Nous le renconlrons notammenl sur les tamhours en bronze (F. Heger, 
Alte Metalltrommeln ans Sudost-Asien, PI. XXIX: 13 — 16 et p. 145 sqs,). En ce 
qui concerne la signification religieuse des batraciens, voir p. 125. 

Nous avons deja attire Tattention sur le quadrupede qui lourne la lete en arriere 
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el qui orne la douille de la hache reproduile, 

PL XIII. C’est un motif d^coralif qui esl trfes 
r^pandu en Eurasie. 

II est frequent dans le style dil Ch’in (cf. 
p. ex. O. Sir^n, A History of early Chinese 
Art, PI. 105, 106, 107 A) . Etant donn^ le fait 
qu’il existe des affinit^s enlre notre hache, PI. 

XII, XIII, et des monuments appartenant k 
I’art Ch’in, nous avons lieu de nous demander 
s’il n’y a pas aussi une parente enlre le qua- 
drupfede de la PI. XIII et les motifs analogues 
qui caracl^risent parfois Tart Ch’in. 

Dans r^lat actuel de nos connaissances il 
n’est pas possible de dire si le style Ch’in k son 
tour a emprunl^ ce motif k I’art Chou ou s’il 
I’a emprunl6 au style nomade eurasialique. II 
se rencontre dans les deux domaines. 

Nous connaissons plusieurs monuments con- 
Qus dans le style Chou orn6s de quadrupedes 
qui tournent la tele en arriere (p. ex. Jorg 
Triibner, Yu and Kuang, PI. XL el XLV; cf. 
aussi J. Slrzygowski, Asiens bildende Kunst, p. 

484, 485 et fig. 481; Sir4n, Op. cit. PI. 56 A). 

S’il existe des monuments qui semhlent prou- 
ver en faveur d’une origine chinoise de noire 
motif zoomorphe, il y en a d’aulres qui prouve 
en faveur de I’opinion selon laquelle ce meme 
motif a introduit du dehors dans I’arl 
chinois. Nous le trouvons dans I’art scythe 
(Ebert, Reallexikon, art. Sudrussl. PI. 28 B, 

31 B, 32 A, 33 A, 34 A etc.). Signalons k se pro- 
pos qu’il existe des agrafes trouv4es en Chine 
(p. ex. M. A. E. O., n:o 11033: 33) qui sont de- 
cor^es d’un animal qui lourne la tele en arriere. 

Or, selon M. Siren (Op. cit., p. 62) I’usage 
de porter des agrafes, qui a du se g4n6ra- 
liser en Chine au IIP siecle avant J.-C.,y auraient 
6t6 introduit par des peuplades nomades. 

Nous avons d^j5 mentionn^ que I’arme PL XII, XIII, est orn^e de tresses. 

L’apparition de ce motif ici est d’un grand inl^ret. Deux cells provenanl du 
Yunnan (O. Janse, Antiqiiitis chinoises, etc. dans ce Bulletin n:o 2, PL 1:1, 3) et 
plusieurs tambours en bronze provenanl de I’Exlreme-Asie meridionale (Heger, 



Fig. 11. Hache de c^r^monie ou pic 
d'arme du delta tonkinois. Bronze. Mu- 
see de I’Ecole fran^aise de rExlrfime* 
Orient, Hanoi. D’apr^s un dessin com- 
munique par M. V. Goloubew (Hanoi). 

Longueur 0 m 24. 
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Alte Metalltrommeln, PL XXXVIII: 36 — 41) en sont orn6s. C’est un des motifs 
d^coratifs qui constituent aussi ce que Ton appelle, faute de mieux, le style Ch'in 
qui 4tait r^pandu non seulement dans la Chine du Nord et la Chine du Centre 
mais aussi dans les provinces du Sud, p. ex. dans le Hunan (voir PL XIV: 5 



Fig. 12. Deux agrafes de ceinture orn^es de tresses. Bronze. Desert d’Ordos, Mongolie. Musw 
des Anliquilds d’Extrdme-Orient, n:os 11276:9, 10. Grandeur Vi. 


et fig. 14). Le Mus^e des Antiquit^s d’Extreme-Orient possMe un certain nombre 
de bronzes orn^s de tresses et qui sont pourvus d’un d6cor congu dans le style dit 
Ch’in et dont nous reproduisons plusieurs specimens ici PL XIV et fig. 14. Sur ces 
bronzes nous voyons parfois, associees k la tresse, des ’’virgules” et de petits 
champs k fond granule. (D’autres bronzes orn6s de tresses et appartenant au style 
dit Ch’in se voient dans la Coll. v. Hallwyl k Stockholm.) 

Parmi les objets trouves k Li-yii (Shansi du Nord et non loin de la province 
de Sui-yiian) il y a un bronze en forme d’animal (style dit Ch’in), orn6 de tresses 
(Alfred Salmony, Asiatische Kunst Ausstellung, Koln 1926; Miinchen 1929, PL 36). 

Plusieurs autres bronzes, appartenant au groupe de Sui-yiian, sont d6cor& de 
tresses. Nous en reprodusions deux ici, fig. 12. 

Par quelle voie la tresse s’est elle introduite dans Part chinois? Nous avons 
lieu de penser que les Scythes (ou les pr6-Scythes[?]) y sont pour quelque chose. 
II existe en effet plusieurs monuments qui plaident en faveur de cette hypothese. 

Citons d’abord le fourreau de glaive reproduit ici fig. 13. Cette pi^ce, qui a 
4t6 trouv^e k Elisavetgrad (Cherson), dans la region des steppes de la Russie 
meridionale, provient d’un tumulus. 

Nous ne savons pas comment la sepulture 6tait dispos6e, car les fouilles en 
furent peu syst^matiques, mais il est probable qu’il s’agit d’une tombe k inci- 
neration. 
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Le mobilier fun^raire date du VI® ou, selon M. Boroffka, du VII® siecle avant 
noire ere.') 

Le fourreau trouv6 k Elisavetgrad, fig. 13, est pourvu d’un decor qui est du plus 



Fig. 13. Fourreau de glaive. ElUavelgrad (Cherson), Russie m^ridionale. D’apr^s M. Ebert, 
Reallexikon, Bd VIII, art. Melgunov-Fiind, Tf. 39. 


haul int^ret. Un cerf au galop repr^sente seul Fart purement scythique ou eur- 
asiatique. 

II faut chercher dans Tart d’alors de TAsie Mineure le prototype des autres 
motifs d6coralifs que nous renconlrons ici: I’arbre de la vie, des g^nies ail6s el 
des etres fantastiques tirant de Fare. 

”Alle diese Fabelwesen” dil Eberl^) ”wie auch die Genien sind spate Abkomm- 
linge von den Mischwesen der Mteren babyl.-assyr. Kunst”. 

II nous parait probable que la Iresse qui encadre les animaux doit etre con- 
sid6r6e comme un motif decoratif qui a 41^ emprunte k Fart assyxien, oil elle 
remplit la meme fonction que sur le fourreau d’Elisavetgrad, c.-a-d. qu’elle sert 
k delimiter ou k encadrer un champ.*) 

Cette trouvaille relie dans quelque sorte Fart scythique k Fart de FAssyrie. 
D’aulre part celui-lii est, comme nous le savons, apparent^ au style nomade de 
FExtreme-Orient. 

') Ebert, Reallexikon, Bd 8, p. 135, art. Melgunov-Fund. 

*) Reallexikon, Bd 8, p. 134, art. Melg^nov-Fund. 

Cf. Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de Vart (La Phenicie), p. 131. Voir aussi au sujet de I’origine 
de la tresse comme motif decoratif, Ebert, Reallexikon, art. Flechtband, t. III. Ce motif parait 
aussi dans I’art myc6nien, mais il y est moins frequent que dans I’art assyrien. (Perrot et Chipiez, 
Histoire de Vart. La Grece primitive, fig. 549, p. 973). 
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Nous avons lieu de citer ici encore une trouvaille scythique, celle qui provient 
de Kelermes dans la region de Kuban, Russie m^ridionale. Dans cette localite on 
a d^terre une hache en fer, plaquee d’or, reproduite maintes fois (Cf. Ebert, 


Fig. 14. Cloche en bronze, d^terr^e a Changsha (Hunan), Chine du Sud. Mus4e des .\ntiquites 
d’Extrtoe-Orient, n:o 11276:72. Grandeur env. Vi. 

Reallexikon, t. VI, art. Kelermes, PI. 28: a) et datant probablement du VP siecle 
avant notre ere. Outre la tresse, nous y voyons des Elements d^coratifs qui ont et^ 
emprunt6s aussi bien a Tart scythe qu’^ Tart du Proche-Orient. 

La trouvaille, bien connue, de Vettersfelde (Brandebourg, Allemagne) qui date 
du VP ou du V® siecle avant notre ere t^moigne aussi des influences chaldw- 
assyriennes qu’a subies Tart scythe. 
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Parmi les objets de Vettersfelde') nous ne citons ici que le poisson en or, 
reproduit maintes fois (cf. p. ex. Ebert, Reallexikon, t. 14, art. Vettersfelde, Taf. 
44) orn^ de motifs dteoratifs que M. Robert Eisler a interpr^t^ comme des sym- 
boles de divinit^s sumeriennes.^) 

M. Eisler, qui considere cette piece comme une amulette de cheval, y voit la 
representation de la deesse Nina qui, en meme temps qu’elle est la protectrice des 
poissons, est aussi la maitresse des sources et des cours d’eau. EUe regne sur les 
steppes. 

M. Eisler dit*) : ” da Pferde Durst weniger vertragen als irgend- 

ein anderes Tier, so dass sie schon bei kurzdauerndem Wassermangel leicht einge- 
hen, so lag der Gedanke nahe, sie durch das Schwalbenfischsymbol der Quellgottin 
in deren besonderen Schutz zu stellen. Man hangte daher das Fischamulett iiber 
ihre Nustern und Ohren, um sie fiir die Witterung und das feme Rauschen der 
Quellen und Bache empfindlich und hellhorig zu machen, eine Fahigkeit, die ja 
auch fiir den Reiter bzw. Wagenlenker in der Steppe und Wiiste von lebenswich- 
tiger Bedeutung ist.” 

Voil^ done quelques t^moignages d’ordre arch^ologiques qui viennent k Tappui 
de rhypothese, selon laquelle les Scythes auraient subi, au milieu du premier 
millenaire avant notre ere, des influences du monde chaldeo-assyrien. Mais il 
existe aussi des preuves d’ordre litt6raire. 

H^rodote rapporte^) qu’un prince scythe Bartatua 4tait alli^ au roi assyrien 
Esarhaddon et mari^ k une princesse assyrienne. Son p^re Madyes avait 
envahi avec ses hordes la Syrie jusqu’^ la fronti^^re de I’Egypte. ’’Nichts 
ist naheliegender”, poursuit M. Eisler (Op, cit.) ”als dass die Skythen, sei es durch 
ihre friedlichen Beziehungen mit Assyrien, sei es auf ihren Raubziigen durch assy- 
risch-babylonisches Kulturgebiet von den zauberkundigen Priestern lernten und 
auch spater nie mehr vergassen, wie man kunstgerecht ein Amulett gegen das Ver- 
dursten der Pferde in der Steppe anfertigte.” 

” Bartatua beherrschte gerade das Hauptgebiet der uralten chaldaischen 

Kunstubung, mit ihrer Vorliebe fiir phantastische Tierplastik.” 

II ressort de ce que nous venons de dire que la tresse a pu etre introduite comme 
motif d^coratif en Chine par I’interm^diaire des Scythes ou par une autre des 
peuplades nomades apparentees k ceux-ci.®) 

A. Furtwangler, Der Goldfund von Vettersfelde in Dreiundvierzigstes Programm zum Winckel- 
mannsfeste der Archceologischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin (1883). 

*) Sumerische Gdttersymbole auf dem Goldfisch von Vettersfelde in Jahrhuch des deutschen 
archdologischen Instituts f’Archdologischer Anzeiger'*) Berlin (1925), p. 11 — 22. 

*) Op. cit., p. 19. 

*) Cf. Eisler, Op. cit., p. 20 sqs. 

*) Selon M. W. Kaudern (Golhembourg) ce motif, qui se retrouve sur des armes en bronze k 
C^l^bes y aurail 4tc introduit de I’^lranger. Aurait-il pu gagner Tile par I’lndo-Chine ou par une 
autre voie? La question reste ouverte. 
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Si nous jetons un coup d’oeil sur Tart ancien de TEurope, nous pouvons con- 
stater que la tresse y apparait k plusieurs reprises, mais nous avons I’impression 
que son apparition y est toujours due k des influences orientales. 

La tresse comme motif d^coratif parait faire d^faut au nord des Alpes pendant 
toute la dur^e de Tage de la pierre et pendant Tage du bronze. Elle n’y fait 
son apparition qu'k I’^poque de Hallstatt. 

A r^poque de la T^ne la tresse devient un motif d^coratif assez frequent. 

A r^poque des invasions, la tresse se rdpandit sur la plus grande partie de 
TEurope. Elle est extrfimement fr^quente en Hongrie. Elle y orne parfois des 
objets qui ont trouv^s avec d’autres monuments, dont Tornemenlation trahit 
des influences orientales (griffons etc.) et dont nous trouvons des analogies en 
Asie, meme en Cor4e.^) 

11 est encore impossible de determiner avec exactitude k quel moment I’eiement 
decoratif que constitue la tresse a eie introduit dans Tart chinois. Mais nous avons 
lieu de supposer qu’elle a gagne la Chine sud-occidentale des avant la fin de 
I’dpoque de Hallstatt, c.-k-d. anterieurement k Tan 400 avant J.-C., car de cette 
partie de la Chine proviennent, comme nous Tavons deja signald, des antiquites 
d’un caractere hallstattien et orn^es de tresses.^) 

II est pourtant probable que les dl^ments propres k la civilisation hallstattienne 
qui ont introduits en Chine, ont du y subsister encore au commencement de 
notre ere, si non, plus longtemps encore. Cela ressort, entre autres fails, des 
fouilles exdcut^es en Indo-Chine, k Dong-son, dans le Nord-Annam, oil, entre 
autres choses, deux bracelets d’un type hallstattien ont ^t6 mis au jour; ceux-ci y 
^taient associ^s k des bronzes chinois, datant du temps des Han.®) 

POIGNARDS. 

PI. XV: 3 a — d reproduit un poignard en bronze qui a acquis k Yiinnanfu. 
La pitee en question provient vraisemblablement de la region dont fait partie cette 
locality. 

Le poignard est fondu d’une seule pi^ce. Le pommeau affecte la forme d’un 
bouton sphdrique, l^g^rement aplati. La coupe transversale de la fus4e est ovale. 
A la partie inf^rieure de la poign^e, se voit une esp^ce de garde plate, a contour 
semicirculaire. La lame est tres 4paisse, a coupe transversale rhomboidale. Les 

Hamada, K., et Umehara, S., A royal tomb **Kinkan-TsuM* or the Gold Crown Tomb 
at Keishu and its Treasures. Special report of the service of antiquities. Vol. Ill Governemenl- 
General of Chosen (1924), fig. 31. En ce qui concerne les monuments orn^s de tresses, trouv^s 
en Hongrie, voir J. Hampel, Alterthumer des fruhen Mittelalters in Ungarn (Braunschweig 1905), 
1. HI, PI, 56:5, 75: 10, 78:5, 108- 1, 148, 202:3, 272: 1; Borzonyi Arnold, Gyori Slrmezd a rigibb 
Kozipkorbdl in Arch. Ertesito (1905), p. 16 sqs, fig. 570. 

*) Antiquites chinoises d'un caractere hallstattien in Bull, of the Mus. of Far Eastern An/., 
N:o 2, PI. I: 1, 3. Cf. p. 109. 

® ) V. Goloubew, L'dge du bronze dans le Nord-Annam in B. E. F. E. O., t. XXIXi (1929) , p. 22, 10 sqs. 
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tranchants sont presque parall^Ies, la pointe k contour ogival. La poign^e est 
d’une patine noire et la lame a la couleur du laiton. 

Longueur totale 191 millimetres. Epaisseur de la lame 7 millimetres. 

Je ne connais pas d’autres pieces analogues trouvees ni en Chine ni en Indo- 
Chine. Non seulement par la forme de sa poignee, mais aussi par celle de sa lame 
elle differe beaucoup des poignards que nous connaissons et qui ont ete Irouves 
en Chine et en Indo-Chine.^) 

Nous avons lieu de nous demander si cette piece n’est pas venue en Chine du 
dehors ou faite d’apres un modeie etranger. Peut-Stre a-t-elle ete introduite de 
rOuest au Yunnan? Nous rencontrons en effet le meme type d’arme (PI. XV: 2) 
dans la Russie*), p. ex. k Ananino. Les objets qui y ont ete trouves appartiennent 
en general, selon M. Tallgren, k une periode qui va de Tan 600 k Tan 200 avant 
J -C. Ils temoignent en partie des relations que les populations de cette region 
ont du entretenir alors avec la Siberie et I’Europe du Nord.*) 

II est interessant de constater qu’il existe parmi les riches materiaux archeolo- 
giques du Musee Historique de TEtat (Statens Historiska Museum) k Stockholm un 
poignard (n:o 1796) PI. XV: 1, qui, sans aucun doute possible, doit etre considere 
comme appartenant k la meme famille que ceux que nous reproduisons PI. 
XV: 2, 3. 

Ce poignard, que Montelius a qualifie d’epee en miniature^), est entierement en 
bronze, fondu d’une seule piece et mesure env. 172 millimetres de long. La piece 
provient de Fladie, commune d’Alfshdg, province de Halland, Suede sud-occi- 
dentale.®) Signalons k ce propos qu’un moule de hache k deux anses, d’un type 
qui est tres rare en Scandinavie mais frequent en Siberie, a ete aussi trouve k 
Fladie (cf. p. 128). 

Les rapprochements que nous venons de faire n’ont rien d’absurde. D’un cote 
nous pouvons constater des analogies entre quelques produits industriels trouves 

Cf. notre article, Notes sur quelques ipics anciennes trouuies en Chine (Bulletin of the 
Museum of far Eastern Antiquities, n:o 2), PI. Ill: 3, V: 2, IX, XI, XVI: 3, XX: 3. 

*) Cf. Ebert, Reallexikon, art. Sud-Russland, Tf. 39: 1. 

*) *’Bei der Bearbeitung der Ananino-Kultur konnte sogar auf Einflusse hingewiesen werden. 
die von dort gegen Ost liefen und zur Bildung einer merkwiirdigen, doch erst undeutlich sich 
aussprechenden Misch-Kultur aus minoussinskischen, turkestanischen und Ananino-EIementen in 
Westsibirien fiihrten. Ja, es ist nicht zu bezweifeln, dass solche Fernwirkungen Ananinos bis 
nach Tomsk reichten, wo trotz der Nahe des minussinskischen Herdes manche Einzelerschei- 
nungen, vor allem auch der Grabritus selbst an westlichen Parallelen zu erklaren sind.” Gero 
von Merhart, Bronzezeit am Jenissei. Ein Beitrag zur Urgeschichte Sihiriens (Wien 1926), p. 17; 
cf. p. 16 ibid, et A. M. Tallgren, Uipoque dite d* Ananino dans la Russie orientale (Die Kupfer- 
und Bronzezeit in Nord- und Ostrussland, II) in S. M. Y. A., XXXI, (Helsingfors, 1919), p. 180 sqs. 

*) Album prihistorique de la Suide (Stockholm 1918), p. 53, fig. 1206. 

®) Selon Montelius celle pi^ce dale de la cinqui^me periode de I’Age du bronze qui va du 
milieu du Xe sidcle jusqu’au milieu du VII le. — Une ^lude plus d^taill^e des materiaux arch^o- 
logiques scandinaves, datant de I’fige du bronze, montrerail cerlainement qu’il existe parmi ceux-ci 
des ^Idmenls sib^riens assez imporlanls. 
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en Indo-Chine et en Sib^rie (cf. p. Ill), et d’autre part il y a aussi des points de 
contact entre certains objets en bronze ddcouverts en Scandinavie et des pi^es 
semblables k ceux-ci provenant de la Russie orientale et de la Siberie. M. Goloubew 

n’h^site pas k considdrer un groupe de poignards 
trouvds k Dong-son (Annam) , et propres k I’lndo- 
Chine, fig. 15, comme apparent6s k la famille 
des poignards sino-scythiques.^) 

M. Goloubew d6crit*) ces poignards de la faqon 
suivante: ”Les poignards de Dong-son appartien- 
nent k la grande famille des poignards sino- 
scythiques — — — . Certains specimens, qui 
mesurent jusqu’5 0 m 25, pourraient passer pour 
de courtes dpees. Ils sont k tranchants biseaut^ 

. Lame et poignte sont faites d’une seule 

pi^e. Quant k la garde, elle tend k disparaitre; 
parfois elle est k peine accusee par une l^ere 
saillie. La poignde, tres caractdristique, differe 
sensiblement de celles que Ton pent dtudier sur 
les armes chinoises de la collection Osvald Siren. 
La fus^e est k profit bi-concave, tandis que sa 
coupe affecte le contour d’une lentille arrondie en 

dehors . Parfois elle est presque plate, 

et alors I’arme pouvait se fixer commod6ment au bras ou k la jambe k Taide d'une 

bandelette de cuir ou d’une corde 

’’Toutes ces armes avaient fabriqudes k I’aide de monies k double 

valve . Des monies identiques ont d^couverts dans diverses stations 

pr^historiques de I’Europe centrale, notamment dans les palafittes du Bourgel 
et de Corcelettes et aux Eaux-Vives.” 

II existe au Muste Guimet deux poignards du type fig. 15:2, 3 dont I’un est 
k r^tat fragmentaire; I’autre, qui est entier, differe pourtant l^gerement de ceux 
reproduits ici, fig. 15: 2, 3 en ce sens que la garde est pourvue k la base et au milieu 
d’une menue 6chancrure ogivale. Ces poignards qui font partie de la collection 
Pouyanne proviennent du Tonkin ou de 1’ Annam du Nord. 


Fig. 15. Poignards en bronze. Pro- 
venance: Dong-son, Annam du Nord, 
Indo-Chine. D’apr^s V. Goloubew, 
Udge du bronze au Tonkin et dans 
le Nord-Annam in B. E. F. E. O., 
t. XXIX. fig. 5: c. 


La PI. XV: 4 reproduit un poignard en bronze qui a 6ie acquis k Yiinnanfu. 

La fus4e affecte la forme d’une tige k section transversale, ovale, ornte de fins 
bourrelets filiformes qui imitent peut-etre des cordonnets enroulfe et qui se termi- 
nent dans le haut et dans le bas dans un creux en forme d’un ovale pointu. Le 
pommeau est fait d’un bouton ovale dont la partie sup^rieure est l^g^rement bom- 

V. Goloubew, L*dge du Bronze au Tonkin et dans le Nord-Annam in B. E. F. E. O., t XXIX 
(1929), p. 16, 17, fig. 5, 6. 

*) Op. cit.j p. 17. 
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b6e et unie. Dans le haut et dans le bas de la poign^e nous voyons de minces 
bourrelets filiformes, paralleles. II n’exisle pas de garde proprement dite, mais 
la partie inf^rieure de la poign^e, assez 6paisse, est caliciforme et pourvue en son 
milieu d’un lobe pointu. Les contours inferieurs du - 

’’calice” sont un peu rehauss4s. La coupe de la lame 
est rhomboidale. Les tranchants sont d’abord l^gere- 
ment incurves, puis ils sont presque rectilignes en con- 
vergeant vers la pointe, qui actuellement est arrondie. 

Aussi bien par sa poign^e que par sa lame, cette piece 
differe des poignards chinois que nous connaissons.') 

Patine verdatre el couleur du laiton. 

Le poignard parait etre fait k la fonte dans un 
moule k double valve. Les bavures de la poignee, dues 
k la fonte, ne sont pas ou sont k peine retouch^es. 

Longueur 289 millimetres. Epaisseur de la lame 6 
millimetres. Longueur du pommeau 33 millimetres. 

Comme nous venons de le dire, cette arme differe 
beaucoup des poignards chinois que nous avons eu 
I’occasion d’etudier, mais la partie inf^rieure de sa 
poignee ressemble k la partie correspondante de cer- 
taines ^p^es trouvees en Europe et qui datent de Tage 
du bronze ancien. Je donne ici k toutes fins utiles la 
reproduction fig. 16, d’une ^pee, trouv^e k Spandau 
et qui appartient au Museum fur Volkerkunde, Berlin 
(I f. 210). Une pi^ce pourvue d’une poignee d’une 
forme analogue provenant de Sainl-Genouph (Indre- 
et-Loire) France (Mus^e de Tours), est reproduce dans 
I’ouvrage bien connu de G. et A. de Mortillet, Le Musee 
prehistorique (1881), fig. 713. 

Nous nous sommes permis de faire cette comparai- 
son, mais de 1^ a conclure que le poignard PI. XV : 4 
et les armes europ^ennes du type fig. 16 seraienl d’une 
meme epoque, il y a loin. 



Fig. 16. Poignee d’ep^e en 
bronze. Provenance: Span- 
dau, Allemagne. Museum fiir 
Volkerkunde (Berlin). D’apr^s 
une photographie, publi^e 
avec rautorisation du Mus^e. 

Grandeur Vi. 


Le Musee national des antiquites, Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye, possfede un poignard (n:o 15706) en bronze 

(ou en cuivre?), PI. XVI: 1 a — e, qui a ^te d^couvert en Indo-Ghine dans un 
tumulus k To-Luh sur la ligne du chemin de fer de Teu-Bai, k Loc-Kai, Haute 
Valine du Fleuve Rouge et non loin de la frontiere du Yunnan. 


Selon M. O. Karlbeck (communication oralc) il existe dans la collection du capitaine William 
Mayer (Peking) un poignard en bronze qui prt^ente quelques traits semblables k cclui que nous 
avons reproduit PI. XV: 4. 
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La poignee qui se retr^cit 14g^rement un peu au-dessous du milieu, est a coupe 
ovale pointue. A la partie sup^rieure nous voyons un 14ger renflement (PL 
XVI : 1 d) . Malgr4 le mauvais 6tat de conservation de cette pi^ce, il est n^anmoins 
possible d’y distinguer un d^cor grave dispose en zones parallMes. Sur une face, 
nous voyons un dessin en forme de rhombe. II existe des deux c6tes du rhombe 
un point et au dessus d’lin de ces points une petite ligne courb^e comme une vir- 
gule. Peut-etre y avait-il une ligne semblable de I’autre c6t6 du rhombe, mais 
actuellement il n'est pas possible de la distinguer. Dans le bas de la poign^, 
nous voyons un dessin en forme de O • 

L’autre face de la poign6e est aussi orn^e de zones, mais c’est k peine si nous 
pouvons y distinguer le d^cor. Peut-etre y a-t-il dans une des zones deux petits 
points ronds et quelques traits droits. Dans le bas nous voyons un dessin analogue 
k celui qui se voit k la place correspondante sur I’autre face, mais ici il est 
possible de distinguer k droite quelques menues lignes spiriformes. 

Il est pratique k la base de la poignee un trou rond par lequel on a peut-etre 
fait passer une courroie ou quelque chose de semblable, destinee k suspendre le 
poignard k une ceinture. 

La garde, qui est minuscule, affecte dans son ^tat actuel la forme d’une plaque 
ovale, pointue, mais il est difficile d’^tablir avec exactitude si c’est la forme primi- 
tive, 4tant donn^ le fait que les rebords sont assez d^t^rior^s. Il existe k la partie 
sup^rieure des traces d’un d4cor grav6 qui comporte des spirales, un triangle k 
double trait et quelques lignes droites et courbes (PI. XVI: 1 b, c). 

La lame, tr^s fruste, est plate et porte sur les deux faces un decor grav^ dont 
nous pouvons k peine distinguer quelques traces. Cette ornementation se compose 
sur une des faces de deux lignes paralleles qui forment une pointe, dont les c6tes 
sont rompus et qui, dans son milieu, est divis^e en deux par une double ligne 
verticale. De chaque cot^ de cette derni^re ligne, nous voyons de faibles traces 
de deux motifs decoratifs, chacun en forme d’un 3(?) ou d’une spirale (PI. 
XVI: le). 

De I’autre c6t4 nous voyons les traces de quelques doubles lignes droites et 
courbes, qui sont peut-etre les restes d’un d^cor analogue k celui que nous repro- 
duisons ici, PL XVI : 1 e. 

Patine d’un vert fonc6. La surface est rugueuse. Traces d’un enduit rougeatre. 

Longueur totale env. 245 millimetres. 

Comme nous venons de le dire, le Musee de I’Ecole Frangaise d’Extreme-Orient 
(Hanoi) possMe un poignard analogue k celui que nous venons de d^crire et qui 
a ete trouve au Tonkin. Nous en reproduisons la poignee ici, fig. 17, d’apres un 
croquis fait par M. O. Karlbeck. 

La poignee, k section ovale et s’amincissant l^gerement vers la lame, est 
ornee de spirales et de menues stries paralleles disposees en zones. Au milieu de 
la poignee se voit un dessin qui peut-etre est destine k reproduire une grenouille 
stylisee. 
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La lame est presque tnangulaire. Les tranchants, assez frustes, sent au milieu 
l^g^rement convexes. J’ignore si le poignard est pourvu ou non d’une garde. 


Longueur totale env. 260 millimetres. 

En ce qui concerne le decor, nous 
devons dire un mol ici au sujet des gre- 
nouilles. C’est un motif d^coratif tres 
repandu en Indo-Chine k Vkge du bronze. 
II paralt sou vent sur les tambours en 
bronze qui y ont ete trouv^s, et ou ”leur 
presence s’expliquerait par des croyances 
communes k tons les peuples de TEx- 
treme-Asie meridionale, et d’apr^s les- 
quelles le coassement des batraciens app- 
elle et annonce la pluie fecondante, in- 
dispensable pour les champs ensemen- 
ces”.^) 

Les grenouilles se voient aussi peut- 
etre sur le pic d’arme rituelle (fig. 11, 
p. 114) qui a trouve dans le delta 
tonkinois. Selon M. Goloubew (lettre k 
O. J.) cette arme doit dater du premier 
ou second siecle de notre ere, mais je ne 
connais pas les raisons qu’a M. Golou- 
bew d'assigner cette date k Tarme en 
question. 

POINTES DE LANCE. 

II existe au Pitt Rivers Museum (Ox- 
ford) une pointe de lance en bronze^) 
qui provient de la Birmanie. La lame 
affecte k peu pr^s la meme forme 
qu’une feuille de laurier. La douille qui 
est fragmentaire continue, en s’amin- 
cissant, jusqu’^ I’extr^mite de la flam- 
me. Celle-1^ est k section transversale 



Fig. 17. Poign^e de poignard en bronze. Pro- 
venance: Indo-Chine. Mus^e de TEcoIe Fran- 
Caise d'Extrdme-Oricnt (Hanoi). D'apr^s un 
dessin fait par M. O. Karlbeck. Grandeur Vi. 


circulaire. La pifece est faite k la fonte, et non martel^e. Longueur 161 millimetres. 

M V. Goloubew, Udge du Bronze au Tonkin et dans le Nord-Annam in B, E. F. E. O., t. XXIX 
(1929), p. 4. M. Goloubew donne ibid, la bibliographic concemant les tambours en bronze de 
rExtrdme-Asie m^ridionale. 

*) A Spear-head and Socketed Celt of Bronze from the Shan States, Burma in Man, n:o 77 
(1901), p. 97, PI. G. — Cf. notre article, Quelques antiquites chinoises d'un caractire hallstattien 
in Bull. Mus. Far East. Ant., t. II, PI. II: 5. 
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Selon M. Henry Balfour^) cette arme a trouv^e par un indigene dans la 
rivifere de Nam Lwi (Birmanie), affluent du Mekong, k un endroit situ6 ^21° 20' 
lat. N. et 100° long. E. 

L’indigene qui avait decouvert ce monument 6tait persuade que la tete de 
lance 4tait tomb^e du ciel en meme temps que la foudre et que I’arme en question 
devrait remonter k la surface du sol k la consommation des temps. 

Par consequent nous avons lieu de supposer que la croyance d’une origine 
celeste des pointes de lance doit exister dans TExtreme-Orient. Ce fait n’est pas 
d^pourvu d’int6ret. Rappelons-nous k ce propos qu’en Europe la tele de lance a 
jou^ un grand role dans certaines c4r6monies religieuses. La lance a souvent ete 
consider^e comme un symbole; c’etait Tinsigne de la domination. Ainsi p. ex., la 
puissance royale 6tait conf^r^e par une lance chez des peuples commes les Francs, 
les Longobards etc.^) 

La lance ^tait r^serv^e aux hommes libres et si un serf 6lait pris en contraven- 
tion, il ’’devait se laisser briser sur le dos la hampe de I’arme qu’il avait portae au 
m6pris des lois”.®) 

Selon les recommandations d’Odin^) , Thomme avant de mourir devait se blesser 
avec une tete de lance pour arriver, apr^s la morl, au Valhalla, le paradis des 
Vikings. Dans les pays du Nord, la lance a autrefois jou4 un grand role dans les 
c^r^monies qui avaient trait k la mort. C’est peul-etre une des raison pourquoi le 
defunt dans ces pays, partait si souvent pour son voyage posthume, arm4 d’une ou 
de plusieurs lances. 

Nous avons d^j^ attire I’altention sur le fait que des pointes de lances semblables 
a celle trouv^e dans la riv^re de Nam Lwi caract^risent en Europe la civilisation 
de Hallstatt (Autriche) .®) 

Le rapprochement que nous avons fait, nous parait d’autant plus plausible que 
le type est repr^sente aussi en Chine, en Sib^rie et dans la Russie orientale. 

Le Mus^e des Antiquites d’Extreme-Orient possMe une tete de lance (n:o 10462) 
en bronze, de patine noiratre et qui affecle k peu pr^s la meme forme que I’arme 
trouv^e dans la riviere de Nam Lwi, mais celle-I^ est pourvue de deux oeill^res 
plac^es k la base de la douille. Nous y voyons aussi, des deux c6t6s, un decor 
zoomorphe. 

Cette piece a ete acquise k Peking. 

') Op. cit.y p. 97. 

*) L. Lindenschmit, Handbuch der deutschen Alterthamskunde, p. 162. 

”Ul servi lanceas non portent. Qui inventus fueril post bannum hasta frangatur in dorso 
eius.” (Boretius, Capitularia Regum Francorum^ t. II, p. 123). Cf. M. Besson, Vart harhare dans 
Vancien diocdse de Lausanne, p. 202. 

*) Voir h ce sujet Hugo Jungner, Den gotldndska runhildstenen frdn Sanda in Fornudnnen, 
1930, fasc. 2, p. 74 sqs. 

*) Olov Janse, Quelques antiquitis chinoises d'un caractire haUstattien in The Museum of Far 
Eastern Antiquities, Bull. n;o 2 (1930), p. 178 et PI. 11: 5. 
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ill 


Nous retrouvons des pointes de lance en bronze d’un meme type k Minoussinsk') 
dans le gouvernement de J^niss^isk (Sib^rie), k Tomsk^) et dans la Russie orien- 
tale*), oil il est tr^s frequent et appartient selon M. 

Tallgren k I’age recent du bronze/) 


Nous reproduisons PL XVI : 3 une pointe de lance 
en bronze qui provient de Subsang chu, Thais de 
la Haute Riviere Noire, canton du Tuang Giao, 
Tonkin. Elle appartient au Mus6e de Saint-Germain 
(n:o 32572). 

La flamme est lanc^ol^e et assez fortement pro- 
filee, PI. XVI; 3 c. Au milieu, il existe une arete; 
de chaque cot^ de celle-ci nous voyons une partie 
oblongue en creux. La douille, k coupe l^gerement 
ovale, est fragmentaire. Patine verdStre el noire. 
Longueur 106 millimetres. C’est le seul specimen de 
ce type de lance trouve en Indo-Chine que nous 
connaissions. 

J’ignore si la pointe du type PL XVI: 3 est repre- 
sentee aussi en Siberie ou en Russie d’Europe, mais 
nous devons mentionner ici, k toutes fins utiles, qu’il 
existe dans les collections du Mus^e Historique de 
I’Etat (Stockholm) quelques pointes de lance en 
bronze analogues k la piece reproduite PL XVI: 3. 
L’une, fig 18 a, provient de G&rdo, commune de 
Gallstad, Vestrogothie, Su^de occidental (n:o 
11631), I’autre, fig. 18 b, a ete trouv^e ensemble 
avec 5 pieces analogues dans le marais d’A (Amos- 
sen), commune de Stora Sl&garp, Scanie, Suede 
meridionale (n:o 2549). Longueur resp. 170 milli- 
metres (n:o 11631) et 180 millimetres (n:o 2549). 
Montelius classe ces objets dans sa quatrieme p^- 
riode de T^ge du bronze, qui va du commencement 


a. 


Fig. 18. 
bronze. 


Pointes de lance en 
Provenance: a) G&rdd, 
commune de Gallstad, Vestro- 
gothie, SuMe occidentale. b) 
Amossen, commune de Stora 
SlSgarp, Scanie, Su^de m^ridio- 
nale. D’apr^s O. Montelius, Al- 
bum prihistorique, fig. 1084, 
1086. Grandeur V*. 


du XP siecle au milieu de X® siecle. 

Les lances de ce type ne sont pas frdquentes en Su^de. Peut-etre ont-elles 6te 
introduites de T^tranger ou fabriqu^es d’apres des modeles strangers? Cela est 
tout k fait possible, car la tete de lance provenant de G&rdo a ete trouv^e dans un 
lieu d’oii proviendrait un celt en bronze semblable k celui qui est reproduit ici fig. 

Fr. Martin, L'dge du Bronze au Mus^e de Minoussinsk, PI. 25:3. 

*) J. R. Aspelin, Antiques du Nord finno-ougrien, t. I (Age de la pierre et 6ge du bronze), 
fig. 249. 

A. M. Tallgren, Coll. Zaoussailov, t. I, fig. 7, 8. 

*) Op. cit.y t. I, p. 14. 
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19. Ce celt a ete d^terr^ k Bracke (Brackan) , commune de Jam, Dal, SuMe occi- 
dentale. Or, c’est un type qui est aussi peu frequent en SuMe, mais tres commun 
en Siberie p. ex. k Minoussinsk, gouvernement de J^niss^isk.^) 

L’exemplaire de Bracke est k coupe hexagonale et pourvu 
de deux anses dont une est fragmentaire, et aplatie. II est 
orn4, sur les deux faces, de stries parallMes, verticales. 
en creux. 

Je n’en connais que deux autres exemplaires analogues. 
trouv6s en Scandinavie. L’un d’eux provient de Nyg&rds, 
Butle, ile de Gotland.^) Seule Tune des anses a ete utilise, 
Tautre n’a pas et6 perforce. D’apres M. H. Hansson*) cette 
piece appartient k la V® p6riode qui, selon le systeme chro- 
nologique de Montelius, va du milieu du X® siecle au milieu 
du VIII® siecle. 

Le Mus^e National (Copenhague) possMe I’autre hache 
de ce type.*) Elle a 6t^ trouvfe dans la commune de Vester- 
boelle, Jutland. Citons aussi la trouvaille en SuMe Fladie. 
commune d’Alfshog, Halland) d’un moule de hache k deux 
anses.®) II date de la V® periode de Montelius. Cf. p. 121. 

Les haches k deux anses sont peu fr^uentes dans 
I’Europe du Nord et dans I’Europe occidentale mais sont 
tr^s communes en Russie et en Siberie.®) 

Le moule que nous venons de citer est fabriqu^ dans une roche verte qui se 
rencontre non seulement en Scandinavie mais aussi en Russie orientale.’) 

Si les haches et le moule en question n’ont pas 6ie introduits en Scandinavie de 
Russie ou de Siberie, ils ont certainement du dtre fabriqu6s d’apres des modeles, 
propres k ces pays. 

Notons k ce sujet qu’il existe en Su^de un assez grand nombre d’antiquites, 
datant de I’age du bronze, qui ont des affinit^s avec des monuments analogues 
provenant de la Russie ou de la Sib4rie. Je ne cite que les haches dites du type 
de la vall6e du lac Maelar (SuMe centrale) qui sont connues aussi dans la Russie 
orientale, notamment dans les provinces de Viatka et de Kazan®) ; deux celts sans 

Cf. Fr. Martin, L*dge du Bronze au Musie de Minoussinsk, PI. I: 4. 

*) H. Hansson, Gotlands hronsdlder, PI. 19: 101 (St. H. M. 2668). 

Op. cit., p. 34. 

*) A. Oldeberg, ”BrdckanfyndeV* — ett gjutfynd frdn hronsdlderns fjdrde period in Rig, 
1. XII (1929), p. 40. 

®) Montelius, Album prihistorique de la Suede, fig. 1184. 

®) Cf. Hoemes, Kultur der Urzeit, t. II, fig. 34. 

’) A. M. Tallgren, Die Kupfer- und Bronzezeit in Nord- und Ostrussland in S. M. Y. A., XXV, 
p. 169, fig. 1, 2 et p. 187, fig. 112, 113. 

®) Cf. O. Janse, En i Lithauen funnen brons-celt au s. k. Mdlardalstgp in Fornvdnnen (Stock- 
holm), t. 24, ann^e 1929, p. 176, notes et fig. 73. 
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Fig. 19. 

Celt en bronze pour- 
vu de deux anneaux. 
Provenance: Bracke 

(Brackan), commune 
de Jam, Dal, Sudde 
occidentale. D’apr^s 
O. Montelius, Album 
prihistorique, fig. 1060. 
Grandeur */*. 
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anses et k coupe ovale, trouv4s Tun en Laponie^), Tautre dans la province d’Upland 
(SuMe centrale)*) ; des couteaux en bronze du type Montelius, Album prihistorique 
de la Suede, fig. 1017 — 1019, 1252; H. Hansson, Gotlands bronsdlder, PI. 9; Forn- 
vdnnen 1912, p. 120, fig. 58; Fornvannen 1915, Tillv. p. 41, fig. 4; Nord^n, Oster- 
gdtlands bronsdlder, PI. IV: 9, 18.®) 

II existe au Mus6e Guimet (Paris) une pointe de lance en bronze (Coll. Pouyanne 
F. 204) qui est du m^me type que celui que nous reproduisons ici fig. 20 mais la 
douille, k coupe circulaire, se continue dans la lame en s’amincissant vers la pointe. 
La flamme est lancfel^e. Sa base est pourvue d’une barre transversale. Longueur 
fotale de la pointe env. 250 millimetres. EUe provient de Thanhoa dans le Nord- 
Annam. 

Nous ignorons quelle est la chronologic de cette pi^ce, mais nous avons lieu de 
signaler qu’il existe au Mus4e Guimet (Coll. Pouyanne) plusieurs autres bronzes 
qui proviennent de Thanhoa et qui appartiennent k un groupe qui, selon M. Golou- 
bew, date des premiers siecles apres J.-C. Nous savons aussi que des armes en 
bronze ^taient fabriqu^es en Indo-Chine jusqu’au IV® siecle apres J.-C. et que 
certaines armes en bronze ayant un caractdre symbolique ou rituel ont em- 
ployees encore plus tard.^) Par consequent nous avons lieu de penser que cette 
piece peut dater d’une periode qui comprend les cinq premiers siecles de notre dre. 

Cette piece est particulierement interessante k cause de ses ailerons ou de sa 
barre transversale placee k la base de la flamme. 

A quoi ont servi ces ailerons? Je suis persuade qu’ils ont rempli une function 
utilitaire, mais laquelle? Les soldats remains ont utilise des pointes de lance de 
ce type pour y attacher des paquets.®) 

Mais les ailerons n’ont ils pas eu aussi une autre function, savoir de servir de 
point d’attache pour les fanions ou dracones qui ont ete employes aussi bien en 
Extreme-Orient qu’en Europe. 

Dans rOccident les fanions furent employes k I’epoque des Vikings (800 — 1050), 
si non dej^ avant cette periode. Von le Coq a, en effet, attire I’attention sur les 


‘) Montelius, Album prihistorique de la Suide, n:o 1179. 

*) Montelius, Album prihistorique de la Suide, n:o 1180. Des haches de ce type sonl repr^- 
sent^es aussi dans la Russie orientate. Cf. Tallgren, Die Kupfer- und Bronzezeit in Nord- und 
Ostrussland, in S. M. Y. A., 1 . XXV, p. 193; Congr. intern. Sthim. 1874, p. 491, fig. 1; Ekholm, 
Upplands bronsdlder, fig. 58; Tallgren, Coll. Zaoussallou, t. I, PI. XIV (type d'Ananino). 

’) Des couteaux analogues sont repr^sentds p. ex. k Minoussinsk. Martin, L'dge du bronze au 
Musie de Minoussinsk, PI. 12; 24; Tallgren, Collection Touostine, PI. V: 20; .\spelin, Antiquitis 
du Nord finno-ougrien, fig. 199. 

Vayson de Pradenne dans V Anthropologic 1924, p. 500 sqs. 

•) ”Wir wissen von den Romem, dass sie ihr Gepack an der Lanzenspitze getragen haben; 
hierzu, wie zum Auf- und AnhSngen von mancherlei Sachen. war das Geralh gut zu gebrauchen.” 
Gustav Guthknecht, Geflugelte Lanzenspitzen in Zeitschrift /. Ethn.^ t. 30, Berlin 1898, Verhand- 
lungen, p. (110) sqs. 
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Fig. 20. Poinle de lance 
en fer, trouv^e dans 
I’Yonne, pr^s de Sens 
(France). Mus^e Histori- 
que de TEtat (Stockholm), 
n:o 17767. Grandeur Vt. 


fanions reproduits sur la tapisserie, bien coimue, de la 
reine Mathilde, actuellement conservde au Musee de 
Bayeux. Ces fanions sont du meme type que ceux qui 
existaient en Extreme-Orient. Von le Coq dit a se sujel:') 

”Auf der beriihmten Stickerei von Bayeux hat 

die Konigin Mathilde uns die Fahnenformen geschildert, 
mit denen die normanischen Abenteuerer in England ein- 
geritten sind.” 

”Wir finden darunter die ’dracones’ Oder Drachen- 
fahnen, von denen wir wissen, dass die Romer sie bei 
den Parthern kennen gelernt haben.” 

’’Schon im 9. Jahrhundert findet sich die Abbildung 
einer Drachenfahne im Psalterium aureum zu S:t Gallen: 
sie kommen in alien Formen der Tapisserie de Bayeux' 

auf unseren Wandgemalden in Kutscha und Ka- 

raschar vor.” 

II est k remarquer que les pointes de lance que re- 
produit le Psalterium aureum sont pourvues d’une barrc 
transversale. 

Les pointes de lance k ailerons du type fig. 20 etaient 
assez fr^uentes dans I’Europe a F^poque de Vikings. 
Nous savons que plusieurs types d’armes employes alors 
dans I’occident comme p ex. des ^p4es^), des pointes de 
fl^che^), les cottes de mailles etc. pr^sentent des affinites 
avec des armes analogues en usage k cette ^poque en 
Asie et en Extreme-Orient. Nous pensons par cons^uenl 
qu’il est parfaitement admissible de comparer la poinle 
de lance de Thanhoa et celles qui ont ete trouv6es en 
Europe, et qui sont du type fig. 20. 

A ce sujet nous devons mentionner qu’il existe en Indo- 
Chine un groupe de pointes de lances dont la base de la 
flamme est pourvue de deux ou de quatre trous rectan- 
gulaires. Peut-etre ses trous ont-ils servi aussi a fixer 
des fanions. On a pr^tendu qu’ils ont 4t6 pratiques pour 
contenir du poison. C’est pourtant une hypoth^se qui 
ne tient pas debout, car le poison aurait 6videmment ete 
placd non k la base de la flamme mais k la pointe. 

Je connais une dizaine d’armes de ce type provenant 

^) Von Land und Leuten, p. 174. 

*) von le Coq, Von Land und Leuten, p. 172. Cf. Epies anciennes, 
p. 82 in Bull. Mus. Far Eastern Antiquities n;o 2. 

^) Arne, La Suide et VOrient, fig. 341. 
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toutes du Tonkin on de TAnnam du Nord. Parmi elles, 
deux sont conserv^es au Mus^e Cernuschi (nous en re- 
produisons une ici, fig. 21), les autres apparliennenl au 
Mus^e Guimet (collection Pouyanne). 

Les pieces qui se trouvent au Mus^e Cernuschi onl 
acquises par M. V. Demange (Epinal). D’apr^s ce que 
m'a communique M. Demange, ces pieces proviennenl 
de Thanhoa. Celles du Musee Guimet doivent provenir 
du Tonkin ou du Nord-Annam. 

Peut-etre ce module d’arme remonte-t-il au meme type 
de lance que reproduit M. A, M. Tallgren, Collection 
Zaoussailov I, PI. VIII: 1 — 4, 6, 7, et qui esl represenle 
aussi bien en Russie qu’en Sib^rie. En Russie, ces pieces 
sont contemporains d’objets qui datent de la fin de I’age 
du bronze, comme p. ex. des pointes de fleche triangu- 
laires scythiques, en bronze, des couteaux en fer, etc.^) 

L’original de la pointe de lance reproduite ici PI. XVI :2 
provient de la region de Luang-Prabang (Haut-Laos). 
Elle est conserv^e au Mus^e de Saint-Germain (n:o 
32576), ou elle a ^t^ apport^e par la mission Pavie.“) 

La piece en question est fragmentaire, mais ce qui en 
reste nous permet de nous faire une id^e de sa forme 
primitive. La lame, k coupe rhomboidale, se continue 
insensiblement dans la douille qui est circulaire. Les 
trancbants sont ^videmment un pcu courbes. Patine 
noiratre el verte. Longueur env. 125 millimetres. 

Je ne connais pas d’autres pieces analogues provenant 
de TExtreme-Asie m^ridionale. Des pointes d’un carac- 
t6re semblable se relrouvent en Scandinavie. Ce type 
y fait completement d^faut k I’age du bronze el apparaft 
seulement au IIP siecle apr^s J.-C. et toujours fait en fer. 
II est Evident qu’il ne faut pas lirer trop de conclusions de 
ces ressemblances, mais je crois n^anmoins devoir attirer 
Tattenlion sur les fails suivants. 


') Cf. Tallgren, Coll. Zaoussailov, 1 . I, p. 29. Primitivement les 
Irons de ces pointes de lance sont probablement dus h un procM6 
d’emmanchemenl analogue k celui qui esl reproduit in British 
Museum. A Guide to the Antiquit^s o/ //le Bronze age (1920), fig. 173. 

*) En ce qui concerne la mission Pavie voir p. ex. Histoire de 
France contemporaine de 1871 a 1913, p. 394 (Librairie Larousse. 
Sans nom d’aiiteur et sans dale d’impression). 

9 ^ 



Fig. 21. Pointe de lance 
en bronze. Indo-Chine. 
Mus^e Cernuschi (Paris). 
D’apr^s un dessin fait par 
Tauteur. Grandeur V*. 
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Quelques-unes de ces armes sont incruslees d'argent. 

Or, le procM^ d’incrustation d’argent a peut-etre 6te invente aux Indes.*) De la, 
il a gagne, d’un cole la Chine, ou il fut pratique a Tepoque des Han, de Taulre 
c6t6 la Russie m^ridionale, ou il apparatt k peu pr^s simultanemenl. 

Il existe au Mus^e de TEcole Frangaise d'Extreme-Orient, k Hanoi, deux pointes 
de lance en bronze que nous reproduisons ici, fig. 22, 23, d'apr^s des croquis qui 
ont ^14 fails sur place par M. Orvar Karlbeck. 

Elies ont des lames k coupe rhomboidale. Leur douille est ronde ou ovale. 
L’une est ornee de doubles spirales el de deux motifs en forme de virgules, Tautre 
est d4pourvue de decor. Ces pointes de lance mesurent en longueur. Tune (celle 
qui est orn4e) 200 millimetres, Fautre env. 260 millimetres. 

La double spirale qui est un motif Ires repandu en Eurasic se rencontre sur 
d'aulres objets, Irouves en Indo-Chine (fig. 17, PI. XVI: 1 b et Goloubew, Op. cit., 
fig. 13, 14 et PI. XV: A, B, D, E) et au Yunnan, p. ex. sur les haches reproduites 
dans notre article Antiquites chinoises dans ce Bulletin n:o 2, PI. 1:1 el sur la 
plaque discoide en bronze, fig. 27. Les spirales de cette derni4re pi4ce ont la forme 
d’esses couch4es, relives ensemble. Cet objet, pourvu k la face posterieure d’un 
crochet, a peut-etre servi de plaque de ceinture.^) 

La double spirale se voit aussi sur des tambours en bronze (cf. Heger, Op cit-y 
PI. XXXV1:40, 41 sqs.). Elle est repr4sentee dans Tart de I’lndonesie (Goloubew, 
Op. cit., fig. 21). 

M. J. G. Andersson a bien voulu attirer mon attention sur un certain nombre 
de pointes de lance en bronze (Musee des Antiquit4s d’Extreme-Orient, n:os 
11000:371, 11000:369, 11035: 18, 10600: 17), orn4es de doubles spirales en relief 
et vraisemblablement provenant de la vall4e du Yang-ts4-kiang. Nous voyons ce 
motif aussi sur de menus objets en bronze trouves dans la vallee de Huai-ho 
(Siren, A History of early Chinese Art, t. I, PI. 90: D, 91: C) et dans la province 
d’Ordos (p. ex. M. A. E. O., n:o 11003:687). 

En Europe le motif de la double spirale devient frequent sur les objets en bronze 
d4j5 au commencement de Tage du bronze. 

Nous reproduisons ici fig. 24 une autre pointe de lance semblable k celle de la 
fig- 23, mais dont la douille, qui continue dans la lame, forme une arete arrondie. 
Elle provient probablement de Thanhoa, Annam du Nord et mesure env. 100 cm. 
en longueur. Patine verdalre. Elle a 4te acquise par le Mus4e Cernuschi (n:o 
7365), Paris. 


1) M. Rostovlzeff, Inlaid bronzes of the Han Dynasty (Paris et Bruxelles 1927), p. 66. 

*) Des monuments de forme et de decor analogues ont 6t6 reproduits dans les Matiriaux pour 
Vhistoire de VHomme, vol 22 (1888), p. 357, fig. 168 (Koban-le-Haut, Caucase) et par Montelius, 
Album pr^historique de la Suede, fig. 955 (Hallund, Sudde), 954 (Scanie, Sudde). 
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Fig. 22, 23. Poinles de lance en bronze. Indo-Chinc. 
D’apr^s dcs dessins fails par M. O. Karlbeck. Musee 
de I’Ecole Fran^aisc d’ExlrCme-Orienl (Hanoi). 
Grandeur Vs. 


Fig. 24. Poinle de lance en bronze. 
Indo-Chine. Mus^e Cemuschi (Paris). 
D’aprds un dessin fait par I’auleur. 
Grandeur Vi. 


II existc des pointes dc lance .seinblables provenanl de la Chine dans la Collection 
von Hallwyl (Stockholm) ainsi qu'au Musee des Anliquites d'Exlreme-Orienl (n:o 
4073). Ce meme type esl aussi represents a Java.^) 

‘) Cf. Thomas Haniford Raffles, History of Java, Planches sans n:o (Javan weapons and 
standards), London 1830. 
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INSTRUMENTS AGRICOLES. 

Nous allons d^crire maintenanl quelques pieces en bronze que nous avons lieu 
de qualifier d’inslrumenls agricoles. Ceux-ci proviennent principalemenl du 
Yunnan et de I’lndo-Chine, mais nous parlerons aussi, k litre de coniparaison, de 
quelques outils qui onl 6te Irouv^s dans la Mongolie. 

Dans I’elal actuel de nos connaissances il est souvent difficile d’elablir Tusage 
exact de ces pifeces, mais vraisemblablement il s’agit de socs de charrue, de houe 
el de pelles. 

Le type qui, peul-etre, est le plus curieux est reproduil ici, PI. XVll: 1. C'est 
vraisemblablement une houc ou un soc de charrue.') Celle piece, acquise k Yiin- 
nanfu, provienl cerlainemenl de la province de ce nom. Elle a la forme d’un cell 
dont la douille, k coupe d’ovale pointu, continue en s'amincissanl vers la parlie 
inferieure. Juste au dessous de I’orifice nous voyons Irois bourrelets, k peu pres 
paralleles, qui ornent les deux faces. Le limbe de la lame est k peu pres semi-ovale. 
Le rebord est arrondi et tr^s large. Il existe sur les deux faces de la lame de fines 
slries qui vont dans le sens longitudinal, du ’’tranchanr’ jusqu’aux bourrelets. Ces 
stries semblent indiquer de meme que la grande ^paisseur du ’’tranchant'’, que cet 
outil n’a pas ^t^ utilise comme haqhe mais comme houe ou comme soc de charrue. 
Sur la face oii voit des deux cot^s quelques menues cavites irreguli^res qui provien- 
nent peut-etre de la fonte. 

La patine est brune et verdatre, par endroits k couleur du laiton. 

Les dimensions sont les suivantes: longueur totale 132 millimetres; largeur 
maxima 79 millimetres; largeur de la douille 33 millimetres; largeur du 
’’tranchant” 5 millimetres; longueur de la douille 100 millimetres. 

Musee des Anliquiies d’Extreme-Orienl n:o 11034:43. 

Je ne connais pas d’aulres pieces analogues trouvees dans rExtreme-Orient, mais 
il existe en Siberie et en Europe^) des socs de charrue semblables en fer. Ceux 
qui proviennent d’Europe et auxquels nous faisons allusion appartiennent a 
repoque de la Tene. Mais ces outils onl, k la place d’une douille, des ailetles. Ces 
differences peuvent loulefois s’cxpliquer par Temploi de metaux differents. Pour 
les objets en bronze, la douille convient cerlainemenl mieux que les ailetles, elanl 
donne le fait que le bronze est un metal dur et cassant. Pour les objets en fer 
marleie, les ailetles remplacent naturellemenl la douille, elant donne la flexibilile 
du fer. 

Les pieces dont nous venons de parler presentent aussi quelques ressemblances 
avec un soc de charrue en rhyolithe qui provienl du gisement de Linn-si, situ^ 


En ce qui concernc Thislorire gdnerale du soc dc charrue, voir Paul Leser, Entstehung und 
Verbreitung des Pf luges (Anthropos-BibUotheque, fasc. 3); Munster i. W., 1931. 

*) A. M. Tallgren, Collection Zaoussatlou, 1 . II, p. 27 et PI. IV: 34, 36. J. D^chelelte, Manuel 
d'archiologie (Epoque de la Tene), fig. 610. 
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au Nord du Sira Mouren, par 116° de longitude el 44 de latitude (Mongolie).^) 
Mais de k conclure qu’elles sont d’une meme famille, il y a loin. 

Les outils que nous venons de d^crire sont de dimensions assez faibles, mais 
cela s'explique facilement par le fait que le paysan chinois laboure en g^n^ral la 
terre k Ires peu de profondeur. 

Signalons k litre de comparaison que le Mus4e des Anliquit^s d’Exlreme-Orienl 
poss^de un soc de cbarrue (n:o 4064) en fer qui ressemble beaucoup k celui qui 
esl reproduil ici, PI. XVII: 1, mais celui-li est plus grand que celui-ci. Une partie 
de la ’’douille” semble faire defaul. Les ailes ont ^16 perfor^es dans le haul 
a deux endroits, de chaque c5t^ de la douille. Celle-ci esl pourvue sur Tune des 
faces de deux aulres Irous irr^guliers. Une partie de la la poinle fail defaul. Lon- 
gueur lolale de celte piece 255 millimetres. Largeur maxima 200 millimetres. 

Ce soc de cbarrue a ete acquis k TEst de Molgachi, 40 km. au nord de Tabool 
(Mongolie). 

Dans la Chine du Nord les paysans emploienl encore de nos jours des socs de 
charrure d’une forme analogue k celle de Toulil de Molgachi, mais ceux-15 sont 
plus pointus et en fer fondu. Ils sont fabriqu^s en plusieurs grandeurs. 

Parmi les instruments agricoles que possede le Mus^e des Anliquit^s d’Exlreme- 
Orient, nous devons encore signaler ici Irois pieces qui proviennent de Yunnan. 
Ce sont peul-elre aussi des socs de cbarrue. 

1. L’une d’elles (PI. XVII: 2), parliculi^remenl bien conserv6e, affecle la forme 
d'une plaque ovale, assez mince. L’une des faces est pourvue d’une douille, la 
partie sup^rieure esl k coupe triangulaire, la partie inferieure k coupe semi-circu- 
laire. La douille (couple en biais a la partie sup^rieure) qui va en s’amincissant 
presqu’a la poinle, est ornee dans le haul, des deux cot^s, de deux slries, parall^'les 
a elles-memes et presque paralleles a Torifice. L’un des cotes de la douille est 
pourvu de quatre trous irreguliers; de I’aulre c6te il n’y a qu’un seul trou. Une 
des ailes esl aussi perforce pres de la poinle. Sur l.es deux faces se voient des 
slries dans le sens longitudinal. Les rebords de I’oulil sont frustes et la pointe 
de la lame leg^remenl courbe. La surface est en partie couverte d’un enduil 
verdalre (resles de mati^res organiques?). Le bronze a par endroits une couleur 
brune, par endroits une couleur noiratre. Void les dimensions de celte piece. 
Longueur 217 millimetres; largeur maxima 162 millimetres; ^paisseur de la lame 
2,5 millimdtres. (N:b 11034: 34.) 

2. L’autre pi^ce, fig. 25, ressemble a la prec^dcnte mais elle esl plus d^ldioree. 
La pointe esl tronqu^e ou fait peul-elre ddaut. La douille est pourvue de Irois 
trous, un de chaque cote, et tous les trois places Tun en face de I’autre. Longueur 
195 millimdres; largeur maxima 160 milliniMres. (X:o 11034:35.) 

Ces deux outils ont acquis k Yiinnanfu par M. O. Karlbeck. 

M E. Licenl el P. Teilhard de Chardin, Notes sur deux instruments agricoles du niolithique 
de Chine in V Anthropologie, t. XXXV, (1925), p. 63 sqs el fig. 3. 
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3. La troisi^me piece, fig. 26, esl faite d’une plaque semi-ovale en bronze. 
La douille, k coupe semi-circulaire, est pourvue des deux col^s et dans son milieu 
d'un Irou presque rectangulaire. 11s sonl places Tun en face de I’aulre; un autre 



Fig. 25. Houe ou soc dc charruc en bronze. Yiinnan (Chine). Musee des Anliquil6s d’Exlrdme- 

Orient, n:o 11034:35. Grandeur Vs. 


Irou rond a ele pratique dans la parlie inferieure de la douille. Le rebord esl frusle 
et la surface en parlie assez rugueuse, en partie lisse. Paline verle. 

Longueur 134 millimetres; largeur 144 millimetres; ^paisseur des ailes env. 
3,50 millimetres. (N:o 4032.) 

Celle piece a etc acquise en Yunnan par Madame Signe Bergner (Stockholm) 
el offerte au Mus^e a litre de don. 

Des pieces du meme type que celks que nous vcnons d’etudier ne sont pas 
seulement representees dans le Yiinnan mais aussi en Indo-Chine. Nous connais- 
sons un exemplaire qui provient du Tonkin. \) 

11 existe en Indo-Chine un autre type de houe ou de soc dc charrue, fait d'unc 
plaque generalement en forme de losange curviligne cl qui semble apparente a 

M Cf. V. Goloubew, L’dge du bronze au Tonkin et dans le Nord-Annam in B. E. F. E. O., t 
XXIX (1929), p. 18, fig. 8B. 
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ceux dont nous venons de parler. Trois exemplaires onl 6le trouves k Dong-son, 
Annam du Nord el appartiennenl au Musee de TEcole Frangaise d’Exlreme-Orienl 
(Hanoi) n:os I 19686, 19608 el 19707. Ils sont fagonnes de la mani^re suivanle: 
”a une douille conique s’altachenl deux ailes aplaties dont la rencontre determine 
une poinle arrondie”.’) 




Fig. 26. Houe ou soc do charrue on bronze. Yunnan (Chine). Musde des Anliquiles d’ExtrSme- 

Orionl, n:o 4032. Grandeur Vs. 

Ces objets sont probablement synchroniques de quelques monuments chinois 
qui datent de I’^poque des Han et qui ont ete trouves au meme endroit que ces 
trois pieces. Un specimen semblable, conserve au Musee Guimet^) (Paris), a ^le 
deterr^ dans le Tonkin ou dans le Nord-Annam. II affecte plutot la forme d’un 
segment de demi-cercle. Sur cliaque cdl6 de la douille, le long des bords sup^rieurs, 
il y a un mince bourrelet k coupe semi-circulaire. Les ailes sont pourvues d’une 
face et de chaque cot^ de la douille d’un caraclere archaique en relief. 

Peul-etre s’agit-il ici d’une houe a destination rituelle? 

♦ 

II ressort des mal^riaux, reunis par MM. J. G. Andersson el O. Karlbeck, el que 
nous venons de publier, qu’il s’est forme dans I’Extreme-Asie du Sud (les provinces 

M V. Goloubew, Op. cU., p. 18, fig. 8 A. 

’) Collection Pouyanne. 
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m^ridionales de la Chine acluelle el Tlndo-Chine) un groupe de civilisation parti- 
culier qui est caracterise notamment par divers objels en bronze: tambours, 
baches asym^lriques, parfois pediformes, baches ovalaires, celts pourvus d une 



Fig. 27. Plaque en bronze, ornee de doubles spirales. Yunnan (Chine). Mus4e des Anliquil^s 
d’Exlrdme-Orienl, n:o 11034:33. Grandeur Vi. 

a3illdre unilat^rale, des baches d’arnie du type ko, des poignards, des poinles de 
lance, parfois perfor^es k la base de la flainme de deux ou de qualre Irous reclan- 
gulaires, certains outils agricoles, etc. Le decor comporle des motifs gdometriques: 
simples ou doubles spirales, lignes en zig-zag, stries, cercles radies, etc. Nous 
voyons aussi des motifs zoomorpbes, parfois tres stylises. Quand aux tambours, 
ils sonl ornes d’une multitude d'aulres motifs encore, comme on peut s’en rendre 
comple, notamment par I’ouvrage bien connu de F. Heger, Alte Metalltrommeln 
aus Sudost-Asien, 

Lcs objets onl souvent une paline vert fonce ou couleur du laiton, quelqucs- 
uns (p. ex. ceux de la collection Pouyanne au Musee Guimel; cf. p. 129, 131, 137) 
onl une patine vert clair semblable k celle qui caracterise certains objels de la 
vallee du Huai-ho. 

Bien qu’il soil encore impossible d'assigner k ce groupe sud-occidenlal des dales 
fixes, nous avons n^anmoins Fimpression que la majority des objels dont nous 
traitons ici appartiennent aux premiers slides avant et apres J.-C. Mais il y en a 
qui vraisemblablement sonl plus anciens. 
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Les monuments qui caract6risent ce groupe semblent avoir subi des influences 
chinoises et sib^riennes. Us ont vraisemblablement k leur lour exerc6 une cerlaine 
influence sur I’induslrie de Tlndon^sie. Tant qu’il existe dans ces parties du monde 
de vastes regions encore presque inexplor^es au point de vue archtologique, il est 
impossible pour le moment de determiner quelles ont ete les diff^renles voies 
de penetration. 

Etant donne le fait que les materiaux, donl nous Iraitons ici, apparliennent k 
des regions d’une enorme etendue, il est impossible k une seule personne de 
resoudre les nombreux probiemes qu’ils suggerent. Pour en lirer tout le profit 
possible, il est necessaire d’eiablir une etroite collaboration entre les archeologues 
et orienlalistes dans les divers pays de I’Eurasie. 

Dans reiat actuel des choses, il faut souvenl se borner k publier et decrir les 
objets qui nous interessent. 
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PLANCHE I. 


1. Detail du decor d’un ancien tambour en bronze. Tonkin. D’apres H. Par- 
mentier, Anciens tambours de bronze in B. E, F. E. O. (1918), PI. III. 

2. Detail du decor d’une hache pedifornie du type PI. 1:4. Indo-Chine. 
Mus^e de TEcole Fran^aise d'Extreme-Orient (Hanoi). D'apr^s un croquis 
fait par M. O. Karlbeck. Grandeur Vi- 

3 a, b. Arme pediforme en fer. Provenance: Saleby, Vestrogothie, Su^de occiden- 

tale. D'apres une photographie. Mus6e Historique de TEtal (Stockholm), 
n:o 14415. Grandeur 

4 a, b. Hache pediforme. Indo-Chine. Mus^e Cernuschi (Paris), n:o 7363. 

Grandeur Vi- 
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PLANCHE 11. 

Hache p^diforme en bronze viie de face et de profil. Acquise a Yiinnanfu 
(Yunnan). Mus^e des Antiquil^s d’Extreme-Orient, n:o 11034: 103. Grandeur ^ 
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1 a, 1). Hache asym^trique en bronze vue de profil el de face. Provenance: 

Lo-yang (Honan), Chine. Mus4e des Antiquit^s d'Extreme-Orient, n:o 
11071:98. Grandeur Vi. 

2 a, b, c. Hache pediforme en bronze, vue de profil et de face. Chine. Provenance 

inconnue. Musee des Antiquites d'Extrenie-Orient, n:o 4034: 12. Gran- 
deur Vi- 
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PLANCHE IV. 

1. Hache p^diforme en bronze. Tonkin. Anc. coll. V. Demange. D'apres un 
moulage au Mus^e de Saint-Germain, n:o 69582. Grandeur Vi- 

2. Hache p^diforme. Tonkin. Probabl. anc. coll. Demange. D'apr^s un 
moulage au Musee de Saint-Germain, n:o 69586. Grandeur ^ l. 

3 Hache p^diforme en bronze. Tonkin. Probabl. anc. coll. Demange. 

D’apres un moulage au Musee de Saint-Germain, n:o 19581. Grandeuf li. 

i a, b. Celt en bronze, vu de deux faces et orne de minces bourrelets. Prove- 
nance: region de Luang-Prabang (Laos), Indo-Chine. Patine verte et 
noiratre. Mus^e de Saint-Germain, n:o 32575. Grandeur ^ i. 
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Grandeur ^ 2 - 

D'apr^s des dessins fails par M:lle M. Ghabance, Paris. 

1 a, b. Hachc pediforme en bronze. Indo-Cbine. Les deux faces sont performs; 
(la fig. 1 b niontre la forme d’un des trous). Patine noiratre. Tacbes de 
vert-de-gris(?). Anc. coll. Demange. Musee Cernusebi, n:o 7358. 

2. Hacbe pediforme en bronze. Indo-Cbine. Patine verte et noiratre. Anc. 
coll. Demange. Musee Cernusebi, n:o 7361. 

3 a, b. Hacbe pediforme en bronze, vue de profil ct de face. L’une des faces est 
perforce d’un petit trou rectangulaire. Tonkin. D'apr^s un moulage au 
Musee de Saint-Germain, n:o 69587. 

4. Celt en bronze. Provenance: region de Luang-Prabang (Laos), Indo-Cbine. 
L'unc des faces csl ornec d'un mince bourrelet, Tautre est unie. Patine 
noiratre. Musee de Saint-Germain, n:o 32575. 

5. Celt en bronze. Provenance: Luang-Prabang (Laos), Indo-Cbine. Musee 

de Saint-Germain, n:o 32575. 

6. Hacbe pediforme en bronze, fragmentaire. Provenance: Haute Riviere 
Noire, Tonkin. Patine noiratre. La surface est rugueuse. Musee de Saint- 
Germain, n:o 32573. 

7. Celt en bronze. Provenance: Luang-Prabang (Laos), Indo-Cbine. Mus^ 

de Saint-Germain, n:o 32575. 

8. Celt en bronze. Indo-Cbine. Patine brunalre et couleur de rouille. Anc. 

coll. Demange. Musee Cernusebi, n:o 7362. 

9. Celt en bronze. Provenance: Luang-Prabang (Laos), Indo-Cbine. Paline 

noiratre. Musee de Saint-Germain, n:o 32575. 

10. Celt en bronze. Provenance: Cbo-Ras, province de Bac-Kan, Tonkin. 

Musee de Saint-Germain, n:o 56016. Don du C:el Grossin. 

11. Celt en bronze. Provenance: region de Saigon (Cocbin-Cbinc) . Patine 

noiratre. Musee de Saint-Germain, n:o 50375. Don du docteur Corre. 

12. C.elt en bronze. Provenance: Haute Riviere Noire, Tonkin. Paline noiratre. 
Mission Pavie. Musee de Saint-Germain, n:o 32574. 

13. Celt en bronze. Provenance; region de Luang-Prabang (Laos), Indo- 
Cbine. Patine verte el noiratre. Musee de Saint-Germain, n:o 32575. 
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PLANCHE VI. 


1 — 3. Celts en bronze. Provenance: Java occidental. Miisee du Koninklijk Bata- 
viaasch Genootschap van Kunslen en Wetenschappen, Batavia. Gran- 
deur ' 2 . 

4. Cell en bronze. Provenance: Tjigowong (Buitenzorg), Java. Musee du Kon. 
Bat. Gen. v. Kunslen en Wetenschappen, Batavia. Grandeur ' 2 . 

5, 6. Celts en bronze. Provenance: Moendjoel (Soekaboemi), Java. MustV du 

Kon. Bat. Gen. v. Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batavia. Grandeur ^ 2 . 

7 Arme de cer^monie en bronze. Provenance: Tji Hondje (Bandoeng), Java. 
Musee du Kon. Bat. Gen. v. Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batavia. Lon- 
gueur 74 cm. 

8. Arme en bronze semblable au precedent. Provenance: Java. Naturhisl. 
Mus. der Sladt Mainz. Longueur de la lame 50 cm. 

9. Celt en bronze. Provenance: Celebes. D'apres J. J. A. Worsaae. Dcs ages 
de pierre ct de bronze dans rancien et le nouveau monde in Memoires de la 
Societe Hoyale des Antiquaires du Nord; nouvelle s^rie; 1878 — 83, p. 196, 
fig. 4. Grandeur V 2 * 
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Grandeur V 2 - 

Tous les objets appartiennent au Mus6e des Antiquites d’Exlreme-Orient, 

Stockholm. 


1 a, b. Hache asym^trique vue de deux faces. Provenance: Yunnan. N:o 11034: 45. 

2. Hache sym^trique, pourvue d'un anneau. Provenance: Yunnan. N:o 
11034:41. 

3. Hache symetrique orn^e d’une tressc irr^guliere. Provenance: Yunnan. 
N:o 11034:31. 

4 a, b. Hache asymetrique vue de face et de profit; sections transversales. Pro- 

venance: Yunnan. N:o 11034:38. 

5 a, b. Hache asymetrique orn^e d’un m^andre et de lignes parallfeles. Pro- 

venance: Yunnan. N:o 11034:42. 

6. Hache asymetrique, ornee de deux bourrelets paralleles. Provenance: 
region de Sianfu (Shensi). N:o 11071: 101. 
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PLANCHE VIII. 


N:os 1, 3 — 7, 9(‘?), 11, 12 liaches symetriques eii bronze. N:os 2, 8, 10 haches 
asymetriques en bronze. N:os 13 — 15 objets a destination incertaine (pointes de 
flfeche?). Bronze. Grandeur V 2 . D'apres des dessins faits par M:lle M. Chabance, 
Paris. 

1. Patine verle. Provenance: Som-ron-sen (Cambodge), Indo-Chine. Mus^ 
de Saint-Germain, n:o 57068. Don F. Vitout. 

2. Patine brune, couleur de rouille. Indo-Chine. Musee Cernuschi, n:o 7360. 
Anc. coll. Deinange. 

3. Patine noiratre. Indo-Chine. Musee de Saint-Germain, n:o 32575. 

4. Patine noiratre. Une des faces est ornee d'un mince bourrelet, I’autre 

face est unie. Indo-Chine. Musee de Saint-Germain, n:o 32575. Mission 
Pavie(?). 

5. Patine noiratre. Indo-Chine. Mus^e de Saint-Germain, n:o 46444. Pro- 

babl. mission Lefevre Pontalis. 

6. Patine verte. Provenance: Luang-Prabang (Laos), Indo-Chine. Mus^ de 
Saint-Germain, n:o 32575. Mission Pavie. 

7. Patine noiratre. Indo-Chine. Mus^e de Saint-Germain, n:o 46444. Mis- 

sion Lefevre Pontalis. 

8. Patine verte. L’une des faces est orn^e de bourrelets constituant un dessin 
geometrique. L’autre face est unie. Indo-Chine. Mus^e Cernuschi, n:o 
7357. Anc. coll. Demange. 

9. Patine vert fonce. Provenance: Luang-Prabang (Laos), Indo-Chine. 
Mus^e de Saint-Germain, n:o 32575. 

10. Patine verdatre. Incho-Chine. Musee Cernuschi, n:o 7359. Anc. coll. 
Demange. 

11. Provenance: Luang-Prabang (?) (Laos), Indo-Chine. Mus^e de Saint- 
Germain, n:o 32575. Mission Pavie. 

12. Provenance: Luang-Prabang (Laos), Indo-Chine. Mus^e de Saint-Ger- 
main, n:o 32575. Mission Pavie. 

13^ — 15. Provenance: Luang-Prabang (Laos), Indo-Chine. Mus4e de Saint-Ger- 
main, n:o 46445. Mission Lefevre Pontalis. 
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PLANCHE IX. 


— 3 grandeur ' i. 

1. Hache asynietrique en bronze, acquise a Yiinnanfu (Yunnan), Chine. Mus^ 
des Anliquites d'Exlreme-Orient, n;o 11034:39. 

2. Haches asymetriques cn bronze. Provenance: Shou-chou (Anhui), Chiqe. 
Musee des Antiquil^s d’Exlreme-Orienl, n:o 11034: 117. Grandeur ^ i. 

3. Hache plate et massive. Birinanie. Musee des Antiquites d’Exlreme-Orienl, n:o 
11097. 

4. Pen cliinois en bronze. Provenance: Dong-son (Annani), Indo-Chine. D'apres 
y. Golouhew, L*dge du bronze au Tonkin in B. E. F. E. O., 1. XXIX, p. 14, 
fig. 3 a. 
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PLANCHE X. 


Grandeur Vi. 

1. Hache sym^trique en bronze. Provenance probable: Honan, Chine. Mus^ 
des Antiquit^s d’Exlreme-Orienl, n:o 10599:55. 

2, 3. Haches syinelriques en bronze. Yunnan, Chine. Musee des Anliquites d‘Ex- 

treme-Orient, n:o 11034:82, 11034:32. 
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PLANCHE XI. 


Grandeur env. ‘ 3 . 

1 — 5. Haches synielriques en bronze. La hache 11:0 1 est ornc seuleiiient sur 
Tune des faces (celle qui esl reproduile). Le bourrelet de la hache 11:0 2 
court lout autour de la douille. Laos, Indo-Chine. Mus^e national (deparle- 
ment d'Ethnographie) , Copenhague. N:os 02017, 02019, 12015, 02018 et 
02016. D'apres des photographies puhlitk‘s avec l aiitorisalion du Musee. 

6, 7. Haches synielriques en bronze. Provenance: region de S’zeiiiao, Yunnan, 
(^hine. Museo preistorico-elnografico (Home), n:os 4470 G, 4471 G. 
D'apres des dessins fail par l auteur, puhlies avec raulorisation du MustV. 
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PLANCHE XII. 


Hache d'arnie en bronze vue de face et coupe transversale. Acquise k Peking. 
Provenance presuniee: Extreme-Asie m^ridionale. Mus^e des Antiquit^s d’Extrenie- 
Orient, n:o 10442. Grandeur ^ 
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PLANCHE XIII. 


La m§me hache que celle qui est reproduite PI. XII mais vue de I’autre face. 
Grandeur Vi- 
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OLOV JANSE: Un groupe de bronzes anciens. 


PL XIII. 
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PLANCHE XIV. 


Objels en bronze, ornes dans le style dit Ch’in. Chine. Mus6e des Antiquity 

d’Extreme-Orient. 

1. Anse(?) avec anneau. Provenance inconnue. Acquise k Londres. Grandeur * i 
N:o 11073:4. Grandeur env. Vi- 

2. Detail du d6cor d’une grande cloche en bronze. Acquise k Peking. Don du 
D:r E. Hultmark. La cloche a il'te reproduite par M. O. Sir4n dans son ouvrage 
A History of early Chinese Art, t. I, PI. 106. 

3. Agrafe. Provenance inconnue. Grandeur env. Vi- N:o 11035:28. 

4. Vase. Provenance pr6sum6e: San Piao pr^s Wei Huei fu, Honan du Nord. 
Grandeur \/ 2 . N:o 11278:25. 

5. Detail du d^cor d’une grande cloche (fig. 14), d6terr4e k Changsha, Hunan. 
Grandeur Vi- N:o 11276: 72. 
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OLOV JANSE: Un groupe de bronzes anciens. 
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a— d. 


4 a- c. 


PLANCHE XV. 


Poignard en bronze. Provenance: Fladie, commune dWlfshog. province 
dc Pfalland, .Su^de sud-occidentale. Musee Historique de I'Etat (Stock- 
holm), n:o 1796. D’apres une photographic. Grandeur \ i. 

Poignard en bronze. Provenance: Ananino, Russie. D'apres Baron 
dc Baye in Mem. Soc. Nat. des Antiqiiaircs de France; sixieme serie, t. VI, 
fig. XXIII, p. 21. 

Poignard en bronze, vu de face (3 a), de demi-profil (3 c) ; section trans- 
versale de la lame (.‘Id) et du pommeaii (.‘lb). Yunnan, ('.bine. Mus^* 
des Antiquites d’Exlreme-Orient, n:o 11034:37. Grandeur * 

Poignard en bronze, vu de face (4 b), contour du pommeau (4 c) et 
coupe transversale de la lame (4 a). Yunnan, Chine. Mus^ des 
Antiquites d’Extreme-Orient, n:o 11034:36. Grandeur ^ 2 - 
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PLANCHE XVI. 


Grandeur > '/i. 

D’apres des dessins fails par M:lle M. Chabance, Paris. 

1 a — e. Poignard en bronze [ou en cuivre(?) ] vu de face (1 a) ; le decor de la garde 

(lb, c); le pommeau vu d’en baut (Id) et le d^cor que Ton voit sur 
Tune des faces de la lame (le). Provenance: To-Lub sur la ligne du 
cbemin de fer de Teu-Bai h Loc-Kai, Haute Valine du Fleuve Rouge 
(Indo-Cbine). Musee de Saint-Germain-en-Laye, n:o 50706. 

2 a — c. Fragment de poinle de lance en bronze vu de face (2 a), coupe de la 

douille (2 b) el coupe de la lame (2 c). Provenance: region de Luang- 
Prabang (Laos), Indo-Cbine. Musee de Saint-Germain, n:o 32576. Gran- 
deur Vi. Mission Pavie. 

3 a — c. Poinle de lance en bronze vue de face (3 a), coupe de la douille (3 b) 

el coupe de la lame (3 c). Provenance: Subsang cbu, Tbais de la Haute 
Riviere Noire, canton du Tuang Giao, Tonkin. Musee de Saint-Germain, 
n:o 32572. 
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PLANCHE XVII. 


1. Houe ou soc de charrue en bronze. Yunnan (Chine). Musee des Anliquit^s 
d’Exlreme-Orient, n:o 11034:43. Grandeur ’ i. 

2. H 9 ue ou soc de charrue en bronze. Yunnan (Chine). Mus6e des Antiquites 
d’Extreme-Orient, n:o 11034:34. Grandeur V 2 * 
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OLOV JANSE; Un groupe de bronzes ancicns. PI. XVII. 
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LIST OF INSTITUTIONS FROM WHICH THE MUSEUM OF 
FAR EASTERN ANTIQUITIES RECEIVES PUBLICATIONS 
IN EXCHANGE FOR ITS BULLETIN 


Amsterdam. 
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Budapest. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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Chicago. 
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Frankfurt a. M. 

Hamburg. 

Hanoi. 
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Kyoto. 
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Leyden. 

Leyden. 

London. 

London. 

London. 


Vereeniging van Vrienden der Aziatische Kunst. (Maandblad 
vooT beeldende Kunsten). 

Koninkl. Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Weten- 
schappen. (Oudheidkundig Verslag). 

Editor of Baesslcr Archiv. 

Hopp Ferenc-Kelet^zsiai Miiveszeti Muzeum (Franz Hopp- 
Museum of Far Eastern Art). 

Magyar Nemzcti Muzeum (National Hungarian Museum). (Ar- 
chaeologiai Ertesito). 

Peabody Museum, Harvard University. (Papers). 

Geological Survey of Kwantung & Kwangsi. (Annual report, 
Palaeontological memoirs, Special publication). 

Field Museum of Natural History. (Anthropological series, 
Report series, Anthropology memoirs). 

The South Manchuria Railway. (Report). 

China Institut. (Sinica, Chinesisch-Deutscher Almanach). 

Hamburgischcs Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe. 

Ecole Fran^aise d’Extreme-Orient. (Bulletin). 

Finska fornminnesforeningen. [Finska fornminnesforeningens 
Tidskrift (Suomen ^fuinaismuistoyhdistyksen Aikakauskir- 
ja), Finskt Museum, Suomen Museo, Eurasia septentrionalis 
antigua]. 

Finska Orientsallskapet. 

Bernice P. Bishop Museum. (Bulletin). 

Imperial University. Department of Literature. (Report upon 
archaeological research). 

Nationalmuseets Etnografiske Afdelning. (Fra NationalmU' 
sects Arbejdsmark). 

Kern Institute. (Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology). 

Sinologisch Instituut. (Sinica Leidensia). 

The India Society. (Journal). 

Royal Anthropological Institute. (Journal, Man). 

School of Oriental Studies. (Bulletin). 
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Minoussinsk. 

MOnchen. 


Gos. muz. imeni Mart’janova (Martjanov Mus.) [Proceedings 

(EJ^ce^o^mlK)]. 

Museum fiir Volkerkunde. 


Nanking. 

New York. 

Paris. 

Paris. 

Paris. 

Peiping. 

Peiping. 

Peiping. 

Peiping. 

Peiping. 

Peiping. 

Philadelphia. 

Seoul. 

Shanghai. 

Tokyo. 

Tokyo. 

Tokyo & Nara. 
Warszawa. 


Washington. 

Wien, 

Wien. 

Wien. 


Wien. 


The University of Nanking. (Nanking Journal). 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. (Bulletin). 

Bibliotheque d’art et d’archeologie de TUniversite de Paris. 
(Repertoire d'art et d^archeologie). 

Musee d’Ethnographie comparee, Palais du Trocad^ro. (Bul~ 
letin) . 

Editor of T'oung Pao. 

Geological Survey- of China. (Palaeontologia Sinica, Soil Bulle- 
tin, Seismological Bulletin). 

Library Association of China. (Library Science Quarterly). 

National Library. (Annual Report). 

North China Union Language School. 

Tsing Hua University Library. 

Yenching University. (Yenching Journal of Chinese Studies). 

Pennsylvanian Museum of Art. (Eastern Art). 

The Service of Antiquities. Government-General of Chosen 
(Special report, Report). 

North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. (Journal). 

Anthropological Society, Imperial University. (Journal). 

Far Eastern Archaeological Society. (Archaeologia Orientalis, 
Kbkogaku Zasshi). 

Imperial Household Museum. (Annual Report). 

Pahstwowe Muzeiim archeologiczne (Musee archdologique 
polonais). [Wiadoniosci archeologiczne (Bulletin archeolo- 
gique polonais)]. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

Verein der Freunde Asiatischer Kunst und Kultur in Wien. 
(Wiener Beitrdge zur Kunst und Kulturgeschichte Asiens). 

Anthropologische Gesellschaft. (Mitteilungen) . 

Wiener Prahistorische Gesellschaft. (Wiener prdhistorischc 
Zeitschrift) . 

Editor of Anthropos. 
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The Bulletin and separate articles can be obtained from The Librarian of the 
Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities (Ostasiatiska Samlingarna), Sveavagen 65, 
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Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin W. 10; 
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